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PREFACE 


A number of theses and books have been written on various 
periods of Christchurch history. None has taken into account 
in studying the history of the town as the capital city of Canter- 
bury the divergence from the plans of those who founded the 
colony, a divergence which is apparent in the growth beyond the 
city boundaries of communities which were as much a part of 
Christchurch as those settlers who built their homes and estab- 
lished their businesses on the site officially mapped out for the city. 
No history of Christchurch is complete without an account of 
these suburbs. No thesis that Christchurch fulfils its role as the 
capital of a province can be maintained unless it insists that the 
people of the suburbs share with the citizens within the city 
belts the functions distinctive of the capital city. The history of 
the suburbs is an essential part of the evolution of the small 
settlement planted in 1850 into the city of 1903 when the three 
most populous and progressive of its suburbs were officially 
included within its boundaries and brought under its government. 

I have chosen to use the functional method rather than the 
strictly chronological in tracing the historical development of 
Christchurch. To take the various decades and treat each sepa- 
rately would, I feel, result in the presentation of a seemingly 
meaningless jumble of facts. A consideration of the most im- 
portant topics and a chronological account of the steps leading up 
to successive changes during the whole period under review as, 
for example, in the development of industry or municipal insti- 
tutions, should convey more intelligibly the progress made in 
these spheres of city life, provided there is portrayed an adequate 
background of the general development of the city into which 
the story of these specific developments may be fitted. This I 
have endeavoured to do in describing first the founding of the 
city and outlining the story of the growth of settlements beyond 
the city boundaries, as well as in the original city, before con- 
sidering in detail the expansion of the suburbs, the internal 
development of the city, and the topics of economic advancement, 
local government and social progress. 
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In the story of a period of fifty-three years many subjects must 
of necessity be summarily dealt with, while others must be 
excluded altogether. I realise that the personalities of prominent 
councillors, board members and leaders of the community in 
religion, education, and industry and commerce, as well as in 
politics, played an important part in shaping the history of Christ- 
church. But to give this factor the attention it deserves would 
require an intimate knowledge which is to be gained only through 
considerable time spent in interviewing all who might throw 
light on the lives and characters of these men and women. I have 
therefore confined myself to tracing the effect on the city of the 
movements in which these settlers played the leading roles and 
endeavouring to reveal the underlying causes of events which 
occurred and the developments which followed upon them. 
I have omitted much which might have portrayed what is called 
the lighter side of life and have thereby excluded any detailed 
account of the entertainments and recreational and sporting 
activities with which the citizens occupied their leisure hours. 
I have also refrained from attempting any account of their 
literature, painting, or music, since any appreciation in this history 
would necessarily be brief and therefore wholly inadequate. The 
best appreciation I feel I may give of the regional literature of 
Canterbury is the recourse I have had to its newspapers with 
their excellent editorials and leading articles and their detailed | 
reports and criticisms of all local activities, and to the poetry of 
some Christchurch residents and the published reminiscences of a 
few of the early colonists. These have been invaluable in enabling | 
me to picture the city and recapture, in part at least, the spirit of 
its citizens throughout the period I have studied. | 

Since no one has been before me in attempting to write the | 
story of Christchurch from the angle I have chosen I have had a | 
clear field in which to conduct my research. The material I found | 
to hand was far from inadequate. The difficulty lay in discovering | 
among piles of pamphlets and exhibition records, innumerable | 





guide books, and dusty volumes of minutes and newspapers, the 
main trends of development in a mass of details covering every | 
conceivable subject—from the clearing of creeks and the filling | 
up of holes in the road, the boring of wells and the licensing of | 
cabs to complaints against obnoxious boiling-down works, endless 
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catalogues of exhibits in shows, ploughing matches, and education 
reports. There isa wealth of material of all descriptions, but little 
or no compilation of important information on industrial organis- 
ation and development or on local politics, and no account of the 
history of Christchurch suburban municipalities. 

To the staffs of the Christchurch and Dunedin Public Libraries, 
the Canterbury and Otago University Libraries, the Hocken 
Library and the Dunedin Museum, and to members of the staff 
of the Land and Deeds and Lands and Survey Departments and 
the “Star-Sun” office in Christchurch, the Christchurch City 
Council, and the North Canterbury Education Board, I owe a 
debt of gratitude for their willing and unwearied help in placing 
books, pamphlets, records and maps at my disposal. For the 
assistance of those who have advised where I might obtain useful 
material and generously lent books, notes, and journals in their 
possession I wish to record my sincere appreciation. The willing- 
ness with which all whom I have interviewed, in the course of my 
work, have assisted me and the extremely vivid and human 
material with which I have had to deal have given unfailing 
interest and pleasure to this research. 

One might ask what is the value of local history. This is 
admittedly the story of a city which even to-day is no more than 
a village in size, population and amenities, when compared with 
the cities of London, New York, or Paris. In New Zealand itis 
only the third largest of the four leading cities. But history does 
not consist solely of accounts of the great in the world’s esti- 
mation, whether men, events, or institutions. The evolution of 
Christchurch was the work of men, the result of their reaction to 
circumstances and events, and the history of the establishment 
of institutions into which they put their energy, toil of body and 
brain and their idealism. And these are the stuff of which history is 
made. The story of man’s achievements and failures whether on a 
greater or a lesser scale is never negligible if on that work there are 
founded the lives and institutions of men of to-day. 

Christchurch is a community which inhabits part of the rich 
farming lands of New Zealand, and therefore a factor to be con- 
sidered in the part New Zealand as an exporter of rural products 
has played and is to play in the world. Its present state is con- 
ditioned by the work which previous generations accomplished 
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or left undone, and its future by the knowledge which Christchurch 
citizens possess of this past experience and the sympathy with 
which they view the ideals of the wisest men of an earlier gener- 
ation. Without a true and adequate knowledge of and a generous 
capacity for sympathy with such ideals they can have no solid 
foundations upon which to build and so fail to realise their con- 
ception of a greater city with ever-growing potentialities for 
providing the conditions of a good life. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The story of Christchurch is the history of a city which was 
intended from the outset to be the capital of a province. But plans 
are not always fulfilled. No matter how its founders might 
dream and plan, an infant town, merely by virtue of well laid-out 
streets and a site chosen with as much forethought as possible with 
regard to potential communication routes, does not necessarily 
become the centre of life of the district in which it is situated. 

The following study attempts to show how settlements that 
erew up outside, but contiguous with, the boundaries of Christ- 
church served many of the interests and satisfied many of the ord- 
inary requirements of Canterbury. Reasons will be given not only 
for the rise of these settlements beyond the official limits of Christ- 
church but also for the belief that, until Christchurch included the 
suburban areas, it was a capital city in name only. These small 
settlements were within the natural limits of Christchurch. They 
were sharing in performing the industrial and commercial func- 
tions of a capital town in an agricultural and pastoral community. 
Their workshops, factories, ware-houses, and the workers who 
lived nearby were supplying machinery and manufactured goods 
for farmlands, and receiving and preparing the raw materials of 
farm production for shipment overseas. Until 1903, more than 
fifty years after the city had been founded, every one of these 
important areas had its own municipal government, separate not 
only from that of every other but from that of Christchurch. 
But, as time went on, the activities of suburbs and town becamie 
more and more intermingled. In the later decades of the nine- 
teenth century progress in the mere mechanical arts of civilisation 
combined with other less obvious changes to impress upon 
residents the interdependence and community of interests of their 
supposedly separate little communities and the complete depend- 
ence of all, whether within or without the city boundaries, on the 
welfare of the province as a whole. In Canterbury this welfare is 
based on the prosperity of the agricultural and pastoral industries, 
only secondarily on the urban industries. 

The reasons for the development of this situation and the 
consequences which it brought in its train will emerge from our | 
examination of the conditions aftecting the settlement of town 
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and suburban lands. Where the interests of all were so vitally 
linked, this system of local government, leading as it inevitably 
did to friction, was bound to work to the detriment of provincial 
progress. A particular district suftered when its governing authority 
could not agree with that of its neighbour on matters requiring 
co-operation for efficiency, such as transport, lighting, or water- 
supply. With its limited resources it could not afford the means to 
eftect improvements in industry, in communications with other 
districts, in general to establish those civic amenities which involve 
a large capital cost and expensive administration. The people 
suffered in health, security, and general standard of living, through 
the petty jealousies of various bodies which placed the local 
exercise of their rights and powers above the welfare of those 
whom they had been elected to serve. This is not to say 
that the electors themselves were devoid of all particularist or 
parochial feeling. There were in existence, it is true, as well 
as the separate municipal governments, a few boards which 
were originally formed to co-ordinate the activities of town and 
suburbs in certain spheres. They merely added to the general 
confusion of overlapping authorities. 

It was not till the opening years of the twentieth century that 
the need for government as a single metropolitan unit was at last 
brought home with any appreciable force to the majority of 
people in Christchurch, Sydenham, Linwood and St. Albans. 
When these three suburbs agreed to amalgamate with the area 
controlled by the Christchurch City Council, Christchurch was 
set on the way to becoming a metropolis in the true sense of the 
term. The amalgamation was a recognition, long delayed, of the 
essential unity of these four areas, with their several populations 
and industries, of the fact that all their activities, the character of 
their life and thought, deeply affected and formed an integral pari 
of the life of Christchurch as the capital city of Canterbury. 

For the purposes of this study, some account must be given of 
the settlements in all the districts which, by 1903, constituted the 
suburbs of Christchurch. The three boroughs of Sydenham, 
Linwood and St. Albans which decided to amalgamate with the 
city in 1903 will be treated most fully, but developments in other 
districts possessing town governments by this date will be exam- 
ined and attention paid to the progress of other communities 
which were later joined to the city. 
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EVOLUTION OF A CITY 


_ CHAPTER I 
THE FOUNDING OF A CAPITAL CITY 


“Waste lay the land, untamed and rude; 
O’er tussocked plain a reedy brook 
Seaward its course, slow-winding, took 
Murmuring in slumbrous mood. 
Save when the North wind’s fever’d breath 
Rustled the raupo, still as death 
The sad fens brooded...... 7 


O. T. J. ALPERS 


“Dreamers and visionaries we were called then..... 
J. E. FITZGERALD 


Vr THE PLAN OF THE CANTERBURY ASSOCIATION 


In 1847 a most comprehensive plan embodying all the principles 
of the Wakefield school was drawn up by the Association for 
“Founding the Settlement of Canterbury in New Zealand”. 
This plan was published in March, 1848. It was the Association’s 
intention to have the initial trigonometrical survey, the prepar- 
ation of roads and even of sawn timber as well as the arrangements 
for the endowment of schools and churches fully completed 
before the arrival of the first colonists. Every purchaser of a land 
order was entitled to select his land freely and could nominate 
persons to be assisted to emigrate in proportion to the amount he 
himself contributed to an Immigration Fund by his own purchase 
of land. For the colonists were intended to take up one million 
acres at a price and for a purpose, not immediately though indirect- 
ly serving their own interest. The high price, judged “sufficient” by 
E. G. Wakefield, was to provide for the assisted immigration of 
labourers, for religious and educational endowments, and for 
surveys, roads, bridges and other expenses of the Association over 
and above the cost of the purchase of the Canterbury block from 
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the earlier New Zealand Company. Town and suburban lands 
were priced much higher than the rural land, which was to sell at 
£3 an acre, but the funds obtained from the sale of all types of 
land were to be devoted to the same purposes and in the same 
proportions.? 

Since land purchasers were required therefore to pay consider- 
ably more than the actual price, the Canterbury Association 
realised that a concentrated type of population must be settled in 
the colony by organised assisted immigration. Individuals of 
every class and profession were to be sent in the proportions 
necessary for founding a prosperous colonial community. The 
Association aimed to send out only persons of good char- 
acter and preferably members of the Church of England. Survey- 
ors had been instructed to see that, though sections for these 
colonists could not be of regular size and figure, no one should 
monopolise the advantages of road and river frontage. Plans 
were made and estimates drawn up for building in the settlement 
churches, parsonage-houses, schools, a College and a chapel, and 
residences for the Bishop, for the Principal of the College-to-be, 
and for the Archdeacon. It is in details such as these that we see 
in its very beginnings the paradox of the marked aristocratic, 
conservative flavour of the colony which Canterbury province 
was long to retain and the intensely democratic ideas that were to 
flourish in the radical tendencies of the city population of later 
days. 

As ever, the ideal was only partially realised. Harsh judgments 
have been passed on this, the greatest or at least the most complete 
of Wakefield’s experiments in colonisation. Controversy was to 
rage over the fixation of land prices. Critics have pointed to the 
back-country “squattocracies’” and the profound effect of this 
aggregation of land on the life of the provincial capital. They 
cite the socialistic tendencies of a greater part of the Christchurch 
working population, its politics born of the years of struggle and 
resentment during the economic depression in the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century.? The fact remains that firm found- 
ations were laid for a very prosperous colony. Free labour was 
supplied where colonists in other parts of the world had perforce 
to use slaves or convicts. Though many of the original plans, as 
for example the establishment of churches and schools, went 
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awry, yet eventually Canterbury acquired its College and a 
University College, its Cathedral and a Church richly endowed, 
while the excellent preliminary survey made by the Association 
was to stand the immigrants in good stead in the first years of 
settlement in the capital city and the suburban lands beyond the 
city area. 

The years which saw the founding of the Canterbury settlement 
were times of revolution, political unrest, and distress among the 
masses. In England, the agitation for the repeal of prohibitions on 
the import of foreign corn had just achieved its object in 1846. 
Chartist riots and Luddite outrages were occurring. The artisans, 
the labourers and the small farmers now knew the oppressiveness 
of those forces which had transformed England into an indust- 
rialised country. The middle classes, who had gained increasing 
influence after the Parliamentary Reform Bill of 1832, were not 
yet satisfied. The younger, more adventurous spirits of the 
landed aristocracy were looking beyond a political career towards 
the new lands that the expansive powers of English capital and 
trade were opening up. Colonisation was of absorbing interest 
to many, though governments and officials might offer no 
encouragement. 

The members of the Canterbury Association were quick to 
turn the discontent of the younger gentry, the sense of insecurity 
in the lower middle classes and the misery of the poor to their 
account. The Wakefield scheme of colonisation could appeal to 
all these elements, since its ideal was to found in a new land a 
settlement of representatives of the existing class society in 
England. For those who decided to settle in Canterbury it was a 
chance to begin life anew. Since, from the sales of land, funds 
were to be set aside to assist the importation of labour and to 
endow schools and churches, we find all classes of people attracted 
to the colony. There were those with ready capital to purchase 
estates now assured of a plentiful supply of labour, those believing 
that here the claims of the professions and the Church would not 
be neglected, middle class people who had just sufficient capital to 
enable them to begin trading or manufacturing on a small scale 
once they reached New Zealand shores, and the best type of the 
English lower classes, men and women with courage and ambition, 
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willing to leave the homeland they knew and dare to adventure 
on the other side of the world. 

Indeed, Canterbury was so successful in attracting a good class 
of immigrant that it was regarded by the other New Zealand 
provinces as a very aristocratic settlement.? The high price of 
land made for the establishment of a landed and rather exclusive 
aristocracy, though the price was not prohibitive to hard-working 
and thrifty artisans and labourers. Members of the younger 
English gentry settled on large estates in Canterbury. The colony 
attracted men like J. E. Fitzgerald, Samuel Bealey, W. Rolleston, 
Crosbie Ward, E. W. Stafford, C. C. Bowen, all university men 
who were to play leading roles in the early government and the 
consequent moulding of the character of the settlement.t An 
illustration of the use to which the funds from land sales was 
put is found in the type of people assisted to immigrate. Between 
1863 and 1864 a census of the passengers on ten ships reveals 
that farm and general labourers, ploughmen, carpenters and 
joiners, blacksmiths, painters, masons, plasterers, shoemakers, 
tailors and needlewomen, domestic servants, nurses and school- 
masters were all assisted to settle in Canterbury.® The colonists 
were English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh, German and French.* 
In the ’sixties miners and artisans, labourers and small trades- 
people arrived from Lancashire, Cornwall and Yorkshire, and 
in 1880 came Lincolnshire farmers.’ In 1862 1,057 immigrants 
came from Great Britain and 2,753 from other lands. The 
year before, it was proposed to the Ministry that an agency 
be established in Germany to encourage the immigration of 
single women into Canterbury. After the Franco-Prussian war 
when the consolidation of the German Empire had begun, Poles 
and some German families fled to New Zealand. The ship 
Friedelburg arrived in 1872 laden with German, Polish, and 
Scandinavian settlers. 

It is true, however, that, despite the assistance made available 
to working-class immigrants, the Wakefield experiment was not 
an unqualified success. The supply of labourers and artificers was 
not to be, even in normal periods, commensurate with the 
demands of those who emigrated from the classes above them. 
A writer for the “Sydney Morning Herald,” in 1867, summed 
up the situation: 
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“The effort to transplant to Canterbury everything that was English led to its 
attracting a great number of young men of excellent family and education and 
of some means, and this, combined with the pastoral nature of the country, has 
brought about the strongly marked social distinctions more observable in 
Canterbury than anywhere else in New Zealand. Up to the present, there 
have been two widely distinguished classes—the gentry and the peasant—the 
sheep-farmers and the labourers. It will require all the influence of the gold- 
fields to introduce that gentle graduation of ranks which render anything like 
an aristocracy unattainable.’ 

The times, indeed, were propitious for emigration in 1849 
when the proposals for the Canterbury colony were first mooted, 
but there were many checks and set-backs to the securing of a 
continuous labour supply. During the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny there was no large-scale emigration from Great 
Britain? Then in the ’sixties, though immigrants arrived in 
thousands, there was an emigration of two thousand in one year 
alone to the Australian gold-fields.1® Not all of these emigrants 
were destined to return, and they left the colony at the critical 
early period when labour was at a premium. Canterbury’s own 
attitude, also, as regards her immigration policy, was to fluctuate 
with her economic condition. In 1875 there was a large influx of 
new arrivals, sometimes as many as five ships arriving in a week 
to unload immigrants.14 Many of these would-be colonists, 
however, found the life too hard, and frequent were the auction 
sales of cast-away farm implements scarcely used by their first 
owners. 


§2 THE CHOICE OF A SITE 


On the Canterbury Plains there was only one family of settlers 
when the Association sent its first agent to New Zealand, although 
there had been brief visits and attempted settlements from as 
early as 1809. The Deans brothers had established their home on 
the flat country in 1843.1° Captain J. Thomas, the Association’s 
surveyor sent to New Zealand to select in concert with Governor 
Grey and Bishop Selwyn a site for the new colony, was undoubt- 
edly influenced in his final decision by conversations with these 
settlers. At his request they drew up a written report of conditions 
on the plains. In it they stressed the fact that here Captain Thomas 
would be able to select the million acres which the Association 
required.!® The site near the Deans’s homestead appeared to the 
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surveyor to be perfect for the founding of a new metropolis. It 
complied, he believed, with the instructions that he be “‘most 
particular in making it readily accessible” and in seeing that there 
were “good road communications.” Another surveyor, H. J. 
Cridland, also stressed the immense tract of level country available 
“well-covered with grass and watered with abundant, beautiful 
streams, within six miles of the port and easy of access by several 
routes’. The soil was free from inundation or other danger, and 
there would be no struggle with dense forest as in other parts of 
New Zealand. The Association was to list as further advantages 
to settlers the absence of both natives and any destructive wild 
game.!® Captain Thomas, in his recommendation of the site, 
said that a town on one of the streams, the Avon, named by the 
Deanses, would command the trade of the Canterbury Plains. This 
stream he considered a prospectively valuable asset as a means of 
direct communication between the fertile plains and the sea, and 
therefore the most natural neighbourhood in which future settlers 
would congregate and develop a town of substantial proportions 
and importance.}® 

So far only the advantages which were the deciding factors in 
Captain Thomas’s choice have been detailed. There were dis- 
advantages even from the immediate point of view of the 
members of the Canterbury Association and the first immigrants. 
To those who intended building on the land surveyed as the town 
of Christchurch there was an over-plentiful supply of water. 
Much of the district was an almost impenetrable tract of unhealthy 
swamp and bog, while the drier lands between the sea and the 
proposed centre of the town were too sandy for cultivation. The 
Deans brothers had reported that there was timber for house- 
building and firewood; but a colony planned on the scale attempted 
by the Association soon found the Riccarton and Papanui bush 
insufficient for its needs. Settlers were compelled at considerable 
expense to obtain their timber supplies much further afield. Again, 
the accessibility to Port Cooper had been over-rated, as they were 
to realise once they were encamped on the other side of the hills 
and had to transport their stores across the Bridle Path or, later, 
over the scarcely more negotiable Sumner Road. 
_ The present Christchurch site was not originally intended to be 
that of the capital, but the question soon arose as to whether the 
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port should be the capital. Many thought there was insufhicient 
land for building purposes on the steep slopes at the harbour’s 
edge.2° Water was scarce and there was no good road to the 
plains. There was some doubt as to the name of the capital, and 
Lyttelton was favoured for a time.7 However, a general meeting 
of the Society of Land Purchasers selected the site on the plains 
and determined after some time, during which this site as well as 
that of the port was called Lyttelton, that the name of the capital 
should be Christchurch, after Godley’s college at Oxford.” 
When we consider the nature of the land on which the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims proposed to found their capital city, their optimism 
and immense capacity for toil in unpromising circumstances are 
to be commended. The site of Christchurch was a low flat plain 
at the base of the volcanic Port Hills. Large parts of the plain were 
swampy. There were sand belts which represented successive 
positions of the retreating shoreline as the plain was built out into 
the sea and the zone where the gravel of the Waimakariri river 
fan formed the sub-structure of the plain. Fringing the shingle fan 
was the lowland consisting of this succession of beach sand ridges 
alternating with depressions filled by peat swamps. It is over part 
of this area, drained by the Avon and Heathcote rivers, that the 
city of Christchurch was built. There was settlement on the 
Waimakariri shingle fan as well: Harewood and much of Papanui 
stands on it and the site of the Fendalton and Merivale suburbs is 
on a projection of it. Houses in the vicinity of the intersection of 
Lincoln Road and Barrington Street are built on another shingle 
lobe, while others in part of Spreydon and to the foot of the Port 
Hills near Hoon Hay are situated on yet another. The lower slopes 
of the Port Hills, buried under a thick layer of wind-blown clay, 
and the silted steep valleys were later to be extensively cultivated, 
but at first the settlement was confined to flat land of the plains. 
Such facts conditioned settlement. Where there were sand-dune 
ridges in Wainoni, Burwood, Linwood, and Bromley, these areas 
were sparsely, if at all, settled, even by 1903. Those on the way 
to New Brighton and smaller ridges now close to the central city 
area, for instance one at the north end of Linwood Avenue, can 
still be distinguished. The lagoon hollows behind the sand-dune 
ridges and between the shingle lobes have steadily filled with 
swamp vegetation and wind-blown sand, but when Captain 
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Thomas first saw the site of Christchurch many of these depress- 
ions were still peat swamps. Here also settlement was retarded and 
directed into districts skirting the swampy land of Lower Riccar- 
ton, which lies between two shingle lobes, and parts of St. Albans, 
that are bounded by sand ridge zones.** It was not till a thorough 
system of drainage was instituted some thirty years after the first 
settlers arrived that these areas attracted population.24 In 1850 a 
large swampy area covered much of the site of the present city. 
It stretched from Halswell through parts of Sydenham and across 
Ferry Road,and extended into the central city area and out through 
St. Albans and Richmond as far as Marshlands. There was also 
an outer zone of swampy lowland in the region of the Heathcote 
Estuary, the lower marshes of the Avon and the Bottle Lake area. 

The north-west slopes of the Port Hills were no more inviting 
than the rest of the Christchurch site as a residential area, for they 
were fully exposed to the scorching hot dry winds which are the 
scourge of Canterbury. Settlers to reach their homes on the hills 
would have to traverse several miles of bog-land lying between 
the Market Square and the foothills. Tussock and speargrass with 
patches of tutu and flax or bracken fern in the hollows were all 
the vegetation the Port Hills could boast. Samuel Butler character- 
istically brings the scene before us: 
“I thought it very beautiful. It is volcanic, brown and dry: large intervals of 
crumbling soil, and then a stiff, wiry, uncompromising-looking tussock of the 
hardest grass; then perhaps a flax bush; then more crumbly, brown, dry soil 
mixed with fine but dried grass and then more tussocks; volcanic rock every- 
where cropping out, sometimes red and tolerably soft, sometimes black and 
abominably hard. There was a great deal too of a very uncomfortable prickly 
shrub, which they call Wild Irishman and which I do not like the look of at all. 
There were cattle browsing where they could, but to my eyes it seemed as 
though they had but poor times of it.’”25 

Drainage, roading, clearing and cultivation were to alter the 
face of the swamps, sometimes to obliterate them entirely, but the 
early settlers could scarcely be expected to foresee these changes. 
The first impression of the majority was one of deep disillusion- 
ment as to this land of their dreams. They remained because they 
could not return, but most of those who stayed appear to have 
made light of their difficulties. They laughed, a little ruefully 
perhaps, with Crosbie Ward and the rest of the Canterbury 
rhymers,?* and it was not long before they set to work to improve 
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their depressing environment. Many were the mistakes made. 
The attempts at drainage and roading seem pitifully crude to-day, 
but it is salutary to remind ourselves that this small group of 
settlers was far-seeing enough to secure on several occasions at 
great cost the services of some of the greatest engineers of the time. 
There were undoubtedly gross defects and blunders in their provin- 
cial government, but not more than with most governments, and 
generally the young community worked on the principle that if a 
thing was worth doing it was worth doing well. Can this always 
be claimed with as much assurance for modern communities? 

The region bordering the river Avon was undulating, small 
patches of highland appearing above the levels and the swamps. 
Houses were built first on the driest areas within the town belts, 
and then on the swamp-land, first just on the edge and in the drier 
low-lying districts. Surface drainage became essential to prevent 
heavy flooding with every fall of rain and the creation of an impass- 
able morass in the winter. It was the task of the Provincial 
Government and of the municipal council, when that body was 
instituted, to devise some drainage system to make the Christ- 
church site as a whole really habitable. The Avon was the drainage 
channel as it still is to-day, but now the work of surface drainage is 
made a little easier by the fact that the ground-water level has been 
lowered below the surface. This is because of the artificial sealing 
with roads and channelled streets of a considerable portion of the 
city area. The bed of the Avon has also been deepened by a slight 
uplift in the land, and this has led to a modification of some of the 
swampy areas by natural drainage. If the selectors of the site for 
the Canterbury capital had wished to choose a drier area and one 
that would have caused infinitely less trouble in draining they 
could have chosen an area to the north of Papanui. Here the land 
is sixty feet above sea-level, compared with fourteen feet in the 
centre of the city at Cathedral Square. But the northern district 
is very poor shingle country. Christchurch certainly would not 
have had the beautiful gardens it possesses to-day had it been 
built on that area. 

What were the first impressions of those who had come to 
make their homes in this unknown country? Was the reality far 
other than the Association’s advertisements and reports had led 
them to believe? On this point the colonists speak for themselves. 
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~ Miss C. L. Innes could sketch thus the Christchurch she saw: 


“There was nothing to be seen but the Land Office, a large tent (Dr. Barker’s) 
a large expanse of plain dotted here and there with Ti palms, quantities of tutu 
and fern, gullies, creeks and swamps all around, and nothing but a narrow 
track to guide us; such was Christchurch in 1851.27 


This was in the days when the “Lyttelton Times” advertised 
“To let—a comfortable V-hut with chimney complete”.2* 
Scarcely an inviting prospect! “An odd straggling place,” wrote 
Henry Sewell in his Journal when he first saw Christchurch in 
February, 1853. “Small wooden buildings dotted about with 
little pretension to regularity, rough wooden palings for enclosures 
—a few gardens but, except Riccarton Bush, not a tree near it.’”2° 

Henry W. Harper, eldest son of Bishop Harper, described the 
scene in 1857 as he looked out over the plains: 


66 


Ane A vast expanse of plain forming the Northern end of the Canterbury 
plains, ending in the North-East in the Pacific Ocean. It seems absolutely flat, 
but I believe it rises a good deal as it approaches the outlying flanks of the 
Southern Alps which form the great Western divide of the Canterbury 
province [Canterbury then included the province now known as Westland]; 
their snow-capped peaks cannot be less than seventy miles from where I was 
sitting, but in this clear atmosphere they scarcely seemed half that distance. 
Imagine, as a fore-ground, a sort of yellowish brown carpet of tussock grass, 
here and there lit up with ribbons of waterways sparkling in the sunlight; at its 
North-Eastern edge a curve of fifty miles of sand, fringed with breaking foam, 
losing itself in the distance against the great rocky headland of the Kaikoura 
mountains. On the plain some eight miles away I could make out a few 
scattered houses which so far form the town of Christchurch; here and there 
evidences of cultivation, a few tracks and roads, some slender spires of smoke, 
and now and then came the faint echo of voices of cattle and sheep, but other- 
wise a great silence brooded over the new land.’ 


“Oh! The town of Christchurch 

Is an elegant mixture 

Of roads and pasture 

And swamp and sand... .”’*! 
wrote Crosbie Ward. According to the Canterbury Association 
Papers of 1858 Christchurch was situated in a dry healthy area 
extensive enough to support a very large population and in the 
centre of flourishing agricultural districts. 

But when Samuel Butler looked down upon the plains in 1860 
he saw “‘at the foot of the hill a few pretty little box-like houses in 
trim pretty little gardens, stacks of corn and fields, a little river 
with a craft or two lying near a wharf whilst the nearer country 
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was squared into many-coloured fields but’’—and the conclusion, 
though undoubtedly true, is typical of Butler—“very few objects 
to attract the attention”’.*8 

Few settlers had a word of praise for Christchurch in its crude 
early days. Indeed, no one could be favourably impressed by 
the dreary swampy plain with its “few small woe-begone houses 
that increased rather than diminished the desolate appearance 
of the landscape.” It is decidedly ugly, was the pronouncement 
of one who stayed a few brief months in Canterbury, though he 
at least recognised that the situation was good in point of utility 
—“which must always be the main consideration in the estab- 
lishment of colonial towns’’.?4 After Lord Lyttelton, one of 
the most influential members of the Canterbury Association, 
had visited the colony in 1867, he said that with some excep- 
tions as to the outlying parts the general look of the town 
was slovenly and unkempt.%> The author of “Twelve Years in 
Canterbury, New Zealand” apparently describes what almost 
every immigrant felt as he or she looked on Christchurch for the 
first time: 
“Tt is not easy for the early Canterbury pilgrims to forget the desolate appear- 
ance presented to their gaze by the plains, when after toiling up the steep 
bridle-path they stood on the top of the hill and looked down and beyond in 
the distance upon the site of their intended city. Few spots in nature could 
look more dreary or ugly; they could only comfort themselves by the assurance 
that it was healthy and the hope that in time they might become accustomed to 
its ugliness.’’*¢ 

The first settlers also considered that the Canterbury climate left 
much to be desired. But in time they saw the seemingly barren 
soil yield in superabundance all English fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers. The desolate hills and plain flourished with trees and 
shrubs. Where the scanty bush was ruthlessly hacked down, 
beautiful gardens and man-made forests took its place. For a long 
time, however, not even the gradual growth of English veget- 
ation, where once the land was swamp or tussock plain, could 
prevent settlers uttering weary complaint against the dusty 
nor’westers that swept through the small town during the 
summer months. 

The years were to bring their changes. By 1876 a short railway 
journey through the Port Hills tunnel, pierced in 1867, brought 
one to what was now almost a city with well-made streets and 
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acres and less in order to pay off the Association’s liabilities. 
The city of Christchurch was compensated to some extent by the 
payment of a sum towards the formation of the main streets.5 
City and Borough Councils and private benefactors have in 
recent years tried to remedy this defect by setting aside land for 
public reserves wherever possible, but these cannot compensate 
for the non-existence of a green belt separating the business and 
industrial centre from the residential areas. 

With the sale of the reserves, new land was opened up for 
residential purposes and the city streets were continued as far as the 
Town Belt, each two chains wide. The story of the settlement of 
the “city” area now begins in earnest. This was, until 1855, the 
district enclosed by the four streets named above, that is by 
Salisbury Street in the north, St. Asaph Street in the south, 
Barbadoes Street in the east and Antigua Street in the west. 
The public reserves outside this area and extending to the streets 
known as the four Town Belts,—now Bealey, Moorhouse, Fitz- 
gerald and Rolleston Avenues,—were included on the map as part 
of the city, but the continuation of the original city streets was not 
yet completed when the first Christchurch municipal council 
took office in 1862. While settlement was taking place in Christ- 
church, expansion had been going on beyond the city’s boundaries, 
and it is this very important development which must now be 
considered. 








CHAPTER I 


SETTLEMENTS OUTSIDE THE CITY BOUNDARIES 
1850-1876 


“They came to a lone land, rugged and brown, 
With never a road nor a field nor a town, 
But league upon league, hills, plain and spur, 
Of grass the colour of weasel’s fur, 

Of leafless bushes and sedges harsh, 
And rugged forest and reedy marsh... 


“And wandering rivers born of snow 
That through flat wastes of shingle flow, 
And terrible winds that sear and parch, 
As they boom from under their cloudy arch... 


“Afar from their lonely doors they gazed, 
Right over the plains where their cattle grazed, 
To the stern old Alps, all stony and grey, 
And the snow peaks flushing at close of day...” 


“Christchurch in its first stage as a town—some slight semblance of streets, 
scattered wooden houses and huts; the flat plain, in its primaeval state of tussock 
grass, forms its suburbs.’’*4 


Gr COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE CAPITAL 


Very significant are the main lines of communication which 
connect the site of the capital city with the port, the surrounding 
districts, and with the sources of the supply of water, timber, 
shingle, clay, and other necessaries of urban expansion. It was 
along these lines that outward settlement spread. The deviation 
from the original plans for Christchurch city, so far as settlement 
was concerned, began almost immediately. Little settlements 
sprang up wherever there was an important route Jeading to or 
from the town. Wherever traffic was heavy and business was 
likely to be brisk, there people found their work and built their 
homes. 

Apart from those on the Deans estate which was taken up before 
Christchurch was thought of, some of the first buildings outside 
the city boundaries were to be found at the foot of the old Bridle 
Path, the plains end of the land route from the Port, and at the 
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mouth of the Heathcote Estuary, where goods from the Port were 
unloaded after transport by sea. For instance, settlers like the 
Kennaway brothers erected their cob house on the south bank of 
the Heathcote near the ferry.®* It was a strategic position. All the 
immigrants must pass over in the punt at the Ferry on their way 
to Christchurch. There, also, their heavy goods must be landed 
and transferred from coastal to river craft. Stores and wharves 
were built here and an inn, “The Heathcote Arms,’ was estab- 
lished by June, 1852.5° Later, those engaged in coastal and river 
shipping found in the Lower Heathcote, later to become the manu- 
facturing centre of Woolston, the most convenient sites for their 
homes. In 1856 one could see “on every side, and as far as the eye 
could reach, farms, steadings, farmyards full of stooks—industry 
and prosperity everywhere’’.>” 

Along the Ferry Road route to Christchurch, land was quickly 
taken up. Advertisements in the early editions of the newspaper 
reveal what an important part the Heathcote river played in the 
life of Christchurch residents during the ’fifties. “Situate on the 
New Road, two miles from Christchurch and fronting the 
River Heathcote’, a valuable property admirably adapted for the 
erection of wharves for the river traffic—such were some of the 
inducements offered to prospective buyers or lessees of sections 
from as early as March, 1851, onwards.*® 

Many settlers bought lands in the expectation that a canal 
would ultimately be cut through from the Estuary to the Avon 
river along the lines of the land reserved for that purpose by the 
Canterbury Association. These people were doomed to dis- 
appointment. At early sales in Christchurch, sections facing the 
Canal Reserve fetched high prices because of the knowledge that 
the Association had planned a system of inland waterways by 
utilising streams in the vicinity. These would ensure cheap 
communication with Sumner and thence along the Sumner road 
to Lyttelton, as well as with the areas towards the Selwyn River to 
the South and the Waimakariri to the North. Canals were to be 
cut from the Estuary to the Avon (thus eliminating the long 
reaches of that river), from the Avon to the Purarekanui or Styx 
and from the Heathcote to the Halswell river district.5* In antici- 
pation of these public works, purchasers bought lands on the 
projected routes of these canals. This explains in part the early 
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settlement of land along what is now called Linwood Avenue, 
formerly the Canal Reserve, of an area in a part of Shirley and of 
districts along the Marshlands road as far as the Styx river, where 
the Polish immigrants later took farms. Richmond, first known 
as Bingsland from the fact that Bing held a long lease of church 
property there, and then as Richmond after Richmond Hill, 
London,®° was settled in the hope of the canal following that part 
of the route between Linwood and Shirley. The Canterbury 
Association soon found that there were no funds to spare for 
inland waterways, but the Provincial Government, when it 
succeeded the Association, still retained the Canal Reserves. 
The Provincial Council went so far as to appoint in 1858 a 
Commission to investigate the practicability of such a scheme and 
to consult with Edward Dobson, the Provincial Engineer, as to 
cheap inland communications generally with the sea-port. The 
object was to encourage the occupation of agricultural land in 
the backblocks. But the Commission’s work came to naught.® 
It was not, however, until the Lyttelton railway tunnel was 
completed in 1867 that the canal project faded into the remote 
distance. 

From the outset when surveyors and road workers discovered 
the “‘model farm” at Riccarton, the only European habitation on 
the Canterbury Plains, the route thither became important. Along 
that way passed all the traffic for the hinterlands of the south and 
the west. The latter became specially important when the cutting 
out of the bush close to Christchurch made it necessary to resort 
first to the Harewood Forest at Oxford and then to the West 
Coast to satisfy the city’s needs for timber. Though timber was 
brought by waggon from the Riccarton Bush as soon as the road 
was formed, the great logs of wood were often to be seen floating 
down the ditches because the road had been too soft to support 
such heavy loads. 

Settlement in this area was delayed by the interposition of 
the extensive reserve, now known as Hagley Park, between the 
town and the outlying bush. Land, however, was early bought 
on available sites on this route also and by 1857 an hotel was 
already established.** At this time a considerable number of 
people,—404, according to the 1857 census—had settled in the 
Riccarton district.6* The road through the settlement became of 
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far greater importance with the discovery of gold on the West 
Coast in 1864.64 Work on the continuation of this route from 
Christchurch was begun in 1865, and by the next year Messrs. 
Cobb and Company's Coaches were passing regularly through 
the Riccarton settlement on the West Coast mail and passenger 
service.*® 

Up part of what is now the Main North Road into the Canter- 
bury Plains crept other outgrowing branches of the town. This 
road led straight to another easily accessible source of timber, the 
Papanui Bush, about two miles from the centre of the town, and 
at convenient points along the road there appeared little settle- 
ments known as St. Albans and Papanui. People who built houses 
here were opening up land that faced what became the main 
arterial route connecting North Canterbury with the town, whilst 
those who had preferred the Ferry Road were pioneers in the chain 
of settlements connecting Christchurch with first, Ferrymead, the 
little port on the Estuary, and thence with Port Cooper or Lyttel- 
ton by way of both the Bridle Path over the Hills, and later, of the 
Sumner Road to Lyttelton. In 1856 Waitt was writing home to 
Captain Thomas—"Papanui is a highly-favoured district and along 
the road it is nearly all enclosed and under cultivation. Cheerful- 
looking cottages abound.” Papanui may have been highly- 
favoured but the state of its main road was by no means the reason 
for the district’s attraction. Crosbie Ward has humorously 
depicted its appalling condition in winter.** The tales of accidents 
in its bog-holes and quagmires are innumerable. For many years 
waggoners related the story of the bullock-team, dray and load 
which sank out of sight into the mud. The greater part of the 
road was sometimes impassable and, as with carriers working on 
the Riccarton Road, it was found easier to float logs down the 
ditches than to haul them. 

The Lincoln Road leading from Christchurch connected the 
farming districts of Halswell, and later Ellesmere, with the town. 
The name of W. S. Moorhouse’s farm, “Spreydon,”’®? on land 
fronting Lincoln Road has since become the name of the large 
suburb directly south of Lincoln Road on the outskirts of the original 
city area. As far back as the early ’sixties there was a school for the 
children of the settlers in this district which was at that time known 
as Upper Heathcote. In 1863 Central Heathcote was constituted a 
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road district.°* This became the Spreydon Road District of later 
days and the borough of Spreydon in 1911.*° 

The Avon River, as well as the Heathcote, played its part in 
determining the lines of settlement. On the right bank of the river 
was W. G. Brittan’s twenty-acre farm with kitchen garden and 
crops that created a most favourable impression of the new colony. 
Also, just on the outskirts of the city and adjoining Brittan’s farm 
in the present Linwood area was Sir Thomas Tancred’s section. 
He had built there a neat concrete cottage which long withstood 
the test of time. J. Brittan, Perceval, Captain Westenra, and 
Captain Wilkinson all established their homes here beside the 
Avon. On the north or left bank further down the river was Dr. 
Dudley’s cottage with thatched roof and dormer windows. Many 
other well-known early residents of Christchurch built their first 
dwellings in this area.?° Water transport from Lyttelton by the 
Avon from its mouth at New Brighton was sufficiently heavy in 
the late “fifties for the staking of the river mudflats so that naviga- 
tion might be facilitated. Once the river was cleared and a new 
channel cut, schooners could sail up the river most of the way to 
Christchurch. Even when tram services many years later were 
inaugurated, the river traffic of small steamers from the city to 
New Brighton was still found very convenient for the carriage of 
wood, coal, flour and other general stores. The first road to the 
seaside district now known as New Brighton followed the river 
through the Avonside area outside the town. In 1860 there were a 
few settlers there. Early in the ’seventies, with the establishment 
of the first large boarding-house, New Brighton was beginning to 
achieve its importance as a pleasure-resort for the townspeople. 

With the building of the railways in the ’sixties and seventies 
came further developments in the opening up of the main com- 
munication routes to and from Christchurch. From 1863 onwards, 
the Woolston settlement along the route of the Christchurch- 
Ferrymead railway line increased steadily in size and importance. 
The greatest changes, however, occurred in Sydenham, the 
“Railway Town”. In 1861 the land just south of the southern 
Christchurch boundary was sold by auction and subdivided.” 
Many thought the area would develop into a fashionable suburb 
with Windmill Road, now Antigua Street, as one of the main 
streets.”* Sir Thomas Tancred, the Speaker of the Provincial 
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Council, built a beautiful house in extensive grounds there. The 
Reece and Harman homesteads and William Wilson’s “The 
Grove,” a cob house which long remained a landmark, were all 
to be found in “Railway Town” in the early ’sixties. 

When the main railway West and South was begun in 186s, 
the industrial section of Addington sprang into being. The area 
at the junction of Colombo Street, the main road in Christchurch, 
with the South Belt along which the railway now ran became 
extremely busy. Country people were continually passing in and 
out of Christchurch along this road. Businessmen built stock- 
yards and goods sheds near the line, and railway workers also 
sought homes there close to their place of employment. The 
south-bound coaches and waggons left from the Sydenham and 
Addington stations, and new immigrants trudged in a constant 
stream along the South Belt to the Addington Immigration 
Barracks. 

In its turn, this intensive development in the districts along the 
railway-line had the effect of promoting further settlement beyond 
the city and industrial centres of Woolston, Sydenham and Add- 
ington out into the districts that were to become the present-day 
residential suburbs of St. Martins, Opawa, Beckenham, Cashmere 
Hills, Spreydon, Fendalton, and Shirley. 

When the ‘seventies ushered in the era of tramway companies, 
once again an opportunity offered for taking up land and building 
homes in areas outside the city but now brought into closer touch 
by regular transport facilities. From 1881 onwards, the previously 
scattered settlements along the New Brighton tramway route 
that ran through North Linwood and Aranui began to be linked 
as more land was enclosed. It had become possible to work in the 
city and yet live still further away in distant suburbs. Even New 
Brighton began to develop into a residential suburb. So also 
settlement in Redcliffs and Sumner received a fillip by the 
establishment of regular and frequent tram services, and settlement 
spread along the routes which connected these areas’ with the city. 


§2 THE EXTENT OF THE VARIOUS SETTLEMENTS 


E. J. Wakefield in a letter replying to the prejudiced attacks of 
the Governor, Sir George Grey, on the colony and the principles 
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of its founders, the Canterbury Association, had described the 
extent and the nature of the Christchurch settlement in 1851. 
“At Christchurch, the Land Office, a temporary Church and schoolhouse, and 
several private houses of more or less finished appearance, two inns in course of 
completion, and several stores, a blacksmith’s forge or two, a dairy establish- 
ment, a foot-bridge over the Avon, stock-yards, tethered horses and lowing 
cattle, produce the appearance of a village. From a low sandhill on the northern 
bank of the river I counted upwards of a hundred roofs within sight.””4 

By far the most important building in the new town was the 
Land Office on the bank of the Avon. It was erected in 1851 and 
from that time it served its turn as the Government Buildings, a 
Survey Office, the Resident Magistrate’s Court, the Supreme 
Court, a library, the Municipal Chambers and a hall for public 
meetings. The City Council met there till 1886 and then in the 
Provincial Council Chambers until a new building was cons- 
structed on the site of the old Land Office.”® 

By 1857 Christchurch was sufficiently ambitious for its future 
as a city to have established a college and erected a building 
which was dignified by the name of Town Hall.”* The following 
year Superintendent W. Moorhouse laid the foundation-stone 
of the Provincial Government Buildings.”? Dr. Julius von 
Haast in 1860 began his geological collections for the Canterbury 
Museum.’® The town had a public hospital of its own in 
1862.7° Besides the Anglican Church of St. Michael’s, there 
was a Wesleyan chapel in High Street near the middle of the 
town and the Presbyterians had erected St. Andrew’s Church.*° 

But despite the ambitions of the residents, laudable though they 
certainly were, for their College, Museum, and Cathedral and 
the beautiful Provincial Buildings planned as a worthy seat 
for the government of a rich province, Christchurch was still 
just a very small town. In 1857 it boasted a windmill, two 
watermills, three breweries, a printing office and a nursery 
garden,*4—surely no promising beginning for a future industrial 
centre. A municipality elevated by title only to the rank of the 
capital of a province, Christchurch in 1862 made its complaints 
through its governing local body, or Town Board, called the 
‘City Council,’ like any village in the English countryside, 
—complaints about the inefficient work of a much-harassed 
police force because cattle, horses, and goats ran loose on the 
roads, fowls and ducks wandered unconcernedly across the main 
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streets and unfeeling people rode horseback on what were 
designated as footpaths.*? There were a number of farms within 
the city similar to a block in the north-east which was bounded 
by Cambridge Terrace, the East and North Belts and Barbadoes 
Street. It was fenced with sod and gorse. During the harvest 
season men and women could be seen working there in the 
paddocks cutting the crops with scythe and sickle, binding, 
stooking, and later threshing the grain with flails.%8 

Outside the Town Belts the land was fenced and cultivated 
on every side except the present East St. Albans and North 
Richmond area, where the great swamp lay. Bishop Harper 
noted that the population gathered especially along the route 
between the town and the Ferry. The suburb of Avonside had 
sprung up where goods were brought in to the quay on the 
Avon near Barbadoes Street. Papanui was a highly-favoured 
district for the pines and totaras of the fast-diminishing forest 
were in much demand.** Consequently there was great activity 
in this area. Many settlers had established themselves here though 
they were not unmindful of Papanui’s drawbacks as a residential 
suburb, not the least of which was its defective drainage. Emigra- 
tion from the town and its proximity to the neighbouring 
countryside was in progress, but swamps hindered settlement in 
many places. To the west the land was considered too light 
and stony; in the south and north-west swamps were encountered. 
For these reasons the easier settlement directly to the north was 
favoured. Roads from Christchurch extended only a few miles 
from the city, but gradually as more settlers requiring lands 
arrived, and, correspondingly, as the public works of roading 
and drainage proceeded, settlement pushed further outward from 
Christchurch though at varying rates in the different directions. 

Lower Heatucote, so called because of the Heathcote 
River named after a member of the Association, Sir W. Heath- 
cote,®*® was settled early, for there at the Ferry was the port of 
the Plains. Until the railway tunnel through to Lyttelton was 
opened in December, 1867,°° the little Ferry Port at the mouth 
of the Heathcote River handled all the heavy imports and exports 
of the Canterbury Colony. Only by this route could they be 
taken to the ocean-going vessels in land-locked Port Cooper. 

The quality of the land on which the population of Lower 
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Heathcote settled varied greatly in different localities. At the 
lower reaches of the river there was little but swamp at first, and 
even to-day the farms in this part are water-logged whenever 
there is any considerable rainfall. To the north-east towards 
the New Brighton beach the district is sandy. There are few 
cultivations here to-day and before 1876 there were none. But 
along both banks of the river the soil was moderately rich. In 
the early years of Canterbury practically every settler, whether 
establishing himself in the city-to-be or beyond its surveyed bound- 
aries, engaged in farming of some description, so that to say that 
Lower Heathcote was a district where dairy-farms and orchards 
were to be found in the "fifties would convey little as to the 
special characteristics of the district. In one quarter, the Radley 
area, manufacturing has displaced farming which, however, still 
remains the chief interest nearer the sea coast and in the sheltered 
valleys of the Port Hills known as Heathcote Valley. All the 
land here was taken up by February, 1853, when Henry Sewell 
described his journey over the hills from Lyttelton to the plains.’” 

The riverside community soon became busy and prosperous. 
The chief centres of activity were the wharves along the route 
to Christchurch from the Heathcote or Steam Wharf half a mile 
from the Ferry, past Captain Millton’s, Langdown’s and Aikman’s 
wharves to the Christchurch Quay near the site of the present 
Radley Bridge.’* Interspersed with the farms all along the Ferry 
Road to Christchurch were small but flourishing lime-kilns. 
Where shipping was, there came a few ship-builders, traders, 
and manufacturers whose shops stood near the various wharves. 
The area further upstream, now known as Woolston, became 
the heart of all this activity. Many comparatively wealthy 
people settled there. Several old sea-captains whose names are 
well known, Captain Thomas Buxton, Captain Marquet, 
Captain Christian, and Captain Charlesworth built their homes 
where the traffic on the river passed them daily. 

The opening of the railway from Christchurch to Lyttelton 
suddenly brought to an end any large scale shipping operations. 
In the last six months of 1870 no shipping whatever was recorded 
for the Heathcote.’® But this change did not involve the decline 
of the district. For some there was temporary unemployment, 
but a new era in industry had opened for the community at 
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Lower Heathcote, for the railway passed through the western 
part of the district. As everywhere, the coming of the railway 
effected great changes in the life of the people. The workers 
turned, not towards the river but facing the iron rails disappear- 
ing through “the hole in the hill”. A railway meant workshops, 
assembling and distributing yards, factories, storage room for 
the much larger volume of goods that passed into and out of 
the country. As the railway reached further beyond Christchurch, 
south, north and west, the attraction to take up land became 
much greater to the class of immigrants with small capital. 
The produce of their farms which would repay intensive cultiv- 
ation could be the more speedily exported to the profitable 
markets both at home and abroad. More industrial workers 
meant that more produce was required to supply people who 
could not themselves now keep a few cows and pigs and grow 
enough for their own support. There was also a greater demand 
in the town as well as in the centre by the railway for farm 
produce. The storekeepers, buyers, and sellers, in fact all the 
middle-men necessary in a modern community, were affected 
by the railway construction. It was thought that there might 
well be the beginnings of a great industrial centre in the little 
settlement clustered about Ferrymead. Who could tell? The 
seventies and ‘eighties saw the inauguration of numerous indust- 
ries that had their factories, offices, and workers’ houses by the 
river-side and railway in Lower Heathcote, or Woolston as it 
was called by that time. Many of these industries, such as the 
smaller tanneries, lime-kilns and wool-works, were very 
short-lived but others are profitable concerns to-day. 

With the advent of the tanneries, the wool-scouring, glue and 
soap-works, and the leather-manufacturies, there came changes in 
the type of population. An influx of artisan and factory managers 
was not always welcomed among the earlier settlers. The noise, the 
smell, and the murky atmosphere of locomotives and of a railway 
route lined with glue-factories and tanneries were even more 
than unwelcome to people who had settled in the peaceful 
gardens and orchards and dairy meadows of the Heathcote 
Valley. It is true that some of them had chosen this site near the 
Ferry because they hoped the district might develop into an 
important and prosperous settlement. Important and prosperous 
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it had become in the later ’sixties. The railway transport, and 
all that this entailed, was, however, a very different proposition 
from the slow-going river traffic which, for all its significance 
in the life of the province, had not to any appreciable degree 
disturbed the farms and substantial homesteads situated further 
back in the hills. As in Sydenham at about the same time, the 
change initiated a gradual exodus of those not directly dependent 
on the economic activities associated with the hubbub and toil 
of the rising industrial area. This meant a migration to and expan- 
sion of the older agricultural districts like Riccarton and Fendalton, 
and districts, too, whose brief industrial activity had passed away 
like Papanui. It meant also the expansion of St. Albans and 
Spreydon, places still near the town and yet removed from the 
industrial centre. 

And new residents came to Woolston, workers and factory- 
owners who had not known Lower Heathcote in the early 
stages of settlement and whose feelings were somewhat alien 
to the social atmosphere of the original Heathcote. They 
could not, for instance, understand the significance that the 
little church of St. John had in the general outlook and life o 
the pioneers. The cob church built in 1857 had been the meeting 
place after services for settlers who came from far and near by 
horse and dray and even in boats down the river.°° The centre 
of the community was now the works and factories to which 
employees hurried every day. 

SYDENHAM. Lying just beyond the South Town Belt was an 
area only sparsely settled in the first decade of the colony, but in 
which, as in Lower Heathcote or Woolston, the coming of the 
railway wrought socially significant changes. This district of 
Sydenham, now so closely populated, was once an extensive 
swamp, a wilderness of raupo, flax and tussock-grass stretching 
down to the unnavigable upper reaches of the Heathcote. In 
the swamps flowed streams, many of which have disappeared 
to-day. There was nothing to break the fury of the winds as 
they swept over the plains—a most unlikely place, it would 
then appear, as a site for one of the most populous settlements 
of the future capital. But the track from Cathedral Square leading 
to the river and beyond to the foot of the hills was to develop 
into the busiest street in Christchurch. 
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Among the first influx of settlers to the Sydenham district 
after 1860 were Lancashire immigrants who arrived by the 
“British Crown” in August, 1863, and the “British Empire” in 
September, 1864.9! They were labourers and small tradesmen, 
people whose callings required them to live close to the town 
but whose means were barely sufficient to meet the high prices 
which land sections fetched on the town site. They therefore 
shrewdly chose rural lands close to but just outside the Town 
Belts. Their holdings were small and these they enclosed in 
true English manner by fences sown with gorse, an import of 
the first settlers. These Sydenham pioneers worked hard and 
wanted for little of the necessaries of life. Each kept at least one 
cow and fowls and grew his own vegetables. They grew wheat, 
too, which they threshed with flails and trundled in wooden 
handcarts to the mill established by W. D. Wood at the end of 
Windmill Road (now Antigua Street) as early as 1856.° Their 
homes were built on the driest of the sections, but when they were 
sinking wells they found peat in great quantities. This was turned 
to good account as fuel for many a household fire. When the 
first artesian water was discovered, these residents of “Lanky 
Town” found that they had chosen more wisely than they knew, 
for at their feet was one of the most magnificent sources of artesian 
water in Christchurch. There would henceforth never be any 
lack of first-class water for household use. But of course, as in 
some other suburban areas, rains brought floods on the swampy 
levels and loud complaints to the often too-negligent local 
authoritics. In 1861 the whole of the unsold area bordering 
on the South Town Belt, now known as Sydenham, was sold by 
its owner, W. S. Moorhouse.®* The process of rapid transform- 
ation of the area into a “Railway Town” was about to begin. 
The centre of population in Christchurch appeared to be shifting 
southwards. Even those who had established homes elsewhere, 
either in the town or in other future suburban lands, now laid 
the foundations of new homesteads in this district. 

But again, as in Lower Heathcote, disillusionment followed 
swiftly, The fact that the first locomotive-driver settled naturally 
enough in “Railway Town” in order that he might be near to 
his employment is significant; but its significance was lost on 
those Christchurch residents who fondly believed Sydenham 
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would develop into a fashionable suburb. The railway brought 
increasing numbers of workers to the railway yards, tradesmen 
to serve these workers and manufacturers to be close to the 
railway so that they could supply machinery and effect railway 
repairs or deliver heavy goods now easily carried by rail where 
road transport had once been so difficult and slow, and receive 
the raw materials brought from port and countryside for their 
work. In days when there were no bicycles, trams or bus services, 
workers in yard and factory had to live as near to their work 
places as possible. They all wanted land, homes, or at least lodgings 
in “Railway Town” and land at first was cheap. The district grew 
astonishingly. It must not be forgotten that this is speaking 
comparatively, considering the rate of settlement in other out- 
lying parts of Christchurch. Actually, to the eyes of English 
visitors and to us as we look back to-day some eighty years 
after the event, “Railway Town” was but a very small village. 
In its midst were the showgrounds of the Canterbury Agricultural 
and Pastoral Association, an area of fourteen acres purchased in 
1863.9 (It is now Sydenham Park.) When the first show was 
held in that year, the Association refrained from erecting sheep 
and cattle pens too near Colombo Street as it was thought the 
frontage might in future be required for building sites. They 
could not visualise the time when this area would be a green oasis, 
zealously guarded, in a suburb far too closely built up for ordinary 
health or recreational requirements. 

It was in the ’sixties, when Colombo Road became something 
more than a track between sections and shops were built and 
tradesmen prospered with the growth of the district, that the 
name Sydenham began to be used. All that is known concerning 
the choice of name is that an immigrant who had arrived in the 
“British Empire” named both his china shop and his dancing 
academy ‘““The Sydenham,” perhaps having in mind the South 
London suburb of that name.%* Settlement covered the several 
districts within Sydenham which became the Addington, New- 
town, Waltham, and East wards of the Sydenham borough 
in 1877. 

Sydenham was originally an area of 1,100 acres. At one time 
only fourteen people owned it, but their sections were subdivided 


for the growing population. What happened later in Spreydon, 
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in St. Albans, and in Papanui, indeed in every locality outside 
the small meticulously planned area of the town site, occurred 
here when rural lands subdivided to provide for a type of settler 
whom the Canterbury Association appears to have forgotten 
altogether. Originally large but much cheaper holdings of rural 
land had to be bought when settlers purchased town sections. The 
prices of the town sections were at first prohibitive to assisted 
immigrants, nor did these settlers want rural estates. The labour- 
ers and tradespeople the Association had brought out to Canter- 
bury were assisted because of their vocations, and they were 
intended to remain in them for the benefit of the colony as a 
whole. Some were quite content to do this in the first ten or 
twenty years, but the Association had forgotten, or perhaps its 
members deliberately closed their eyes to the fact, that these 
people too would grow comparatively rich with the rest of the 
settlers and would wish to purchase land and houses of their 
own. When that day came, the owners of the large estates close to 
the town boundaries gradually subdivided and sold at a profit 
their lands, some as soon as the demand arose and others much 
later. These latter, of course, retarded the normal expansion of 
settlement in the town and its neighbourhood. 

The sections were sold and no restrictions were placed on the 
laying out of new roads. Consequently many of the new pur- 
chasers laid roads just where they wished without any regard 
for the public interest. Before 1876 there were many narrow 
streets and lanes haphazardly formed in Sydenham while the 
roads, even the main thoroughfares, were almost all unformed. 
The overlapping or ill-defined authorities of Road Boards, as 
well as their manifest disinclination to improve the lot of the 
new industrial settlements tucked away in one small corner of 
their wide domains, were the major reasons for this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. The neglect of these Boards occasioned among 
Sydenham residents the vigorous demand for local self-govern- 
ment. Sydenham, the first of the settlements beyond the city 
boundaries to be declared a borough, was in 1876 becoming 
politically conscious, awake to the need for reforms, and rapidly 
gaining confidence in its own ability to effect these changes. 

Papanul. The district of Papanui was early settled on account 
of the nearby bush. Land, in the first two years of settlement, 
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was selling at from £4 to £5 an acre.®* In the ‘fifties the village 
already possessed in addition to the inevitable hotel, store, and 
blacksmith’s shop, a clothing store and a butchery. There was 
a chemist and dispenser and among the inhabitants there were 
several market-gardeners.®” In 1853 it is reported that the settlers 
of Papanui met to plan the establishment of a schoolroom and 
the founding ofa Mechanics’ Institute for their own community.®* 
Papanui was in fact a thriving settlement when all others, except 
Lower Heathcote and scattered parts of Christchurch, were 
uninhabited or sections only under cultivation for the first time. 
In 1852 a settler bought land there which was a swamp except 
for three acres fronting the main North Road. His reason was 
that his father would find employment in clerical work for the 
population employed in the bush and the sawmills.°® Yet we 
must not lose sight of the fact that in the ‘seventies this district 
was largely an agricultural rural area to which the farmers from 
near and far came to hold their annual ploughing matches. 
On the other hand leading Sydenham residents were at this 
time calling public meetings in an endeavour to secure municipal 
status for their district. 

The settlement at Papanui had begun early, but with the rapid 
demolition of the bush the tide of bustle and activity ebbed. The 
construction of the railway occasioned a burst of great activity in 
Sydenham, but Papanui did not recover. For a time people con- 
tinued to settle there to farm the land or to establish seed nurseries. 
In the later ’eighties and ’nineties the apple-orchard industry began 
to flourish and from this time new settlers were continually 
arriving to transform the area into the residential suburb it is 
to-day. 

Sr. ALBANS. Among the early inhabitants of St. Albans were 
a few people who worked on the Avon wharves or ran ferry 
boats. It was not until 1859 when a permanent bridge had been 
built over the Avon to connect North and South Colombo 
Street that settlement became at all progressive. Why did 
purchasers choose land in this district where the flax grew often 
to a height of ten feet, where there was a dense undergrowth of 
bracken fern and the manuka was sometimes from ten to twenty 
feet tall, and where in places peat lay at the bottom of the swamps? 
In the north-east the soil was largely peat, and thousands of rotted 
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tree-stumps were found when clearing was undertaken. The 
main reason was that the district was traversed by the main 
North Road and connecting roads from the city and other 
suburbs. It was not, however, until the North Road was greatly 
improved that settlements were made, although land had been 
purchased on the road frontage in the ‘fifties. Sometimes the 
track through St. Albans and out to Papanui was so bogged 
that what traffic there was to the northern settlements was diverted 
along the sandhills of North Richmond and up the Marshlands 
Road far to the east. 

William Wilson chose a block of twenty acres in St. Albans 
to grow fruit and shrubs, plants, and seeds for sale.!°* Labourers 
were hired for this work. In 1858 Abbott established another 
nursery.!°? Gradually more people were tempted to begin the 
task of clearing the land and setting up farms or establishing 
market-gardens. There were quite a number of residents by 
1863. Continual references to the drainage of various properties 
bordering on the North Town Belt point to the increasing 
settlement of St. Albans.!°* In 1872 the people had formed a 
Mutual Improvement and Recreation Society. The following 
year a public school opened for the children of this area.!°° Settle- 
ment was proceeding rapidly. The rows of houses in the area 
south-east of Papanui between Springfield and Papanui Roads 
were now continuous and the district was nearing the time when 
it would require a local council to provide better facilities for 
its residents. 

Riccarton. Settlement in the Riccarton district was compar- 
atively slow. It was not until late in the ‘seventies that the area 
had a coach service of its own operating on the road to Christ- 
church. Before this, the few settlers with no conveyance of their 
own had to depend on the West Coast, Kowai Pass, and South- 
bridge coaches to take them in to market and to the shopping 
area. One of the reasons for there being no intensive settlement 
in Lower Riccarton until quite recently was that the Hagley 
Park reserve naturally divided it from the city boundaries. Trades- 
people, industrial workers and small subsistence farmers who 
made up the population of districts like Woolston and Addington 
did not settle in Lower Riccarton. They needed to be near to the 
city or their places of occupation which centred on the municipal 
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area. When regular transport services did enable workers to 
live further away from where they were employed, the bush 
and the swampy nature of the land in Riccarton retarded settle- 
ment in that direction. The demand for a complete drainage 
system had not been as great as in Christchurch and Sydenham, 
for the settlers were mainly owners of large blocks of land which 
they were farming. 

The Riccarton Bush, all that remains to-day of the native 

bush on the Plains, was the property of the Deans family until 
1914 when it was presented to the city as a public reserve.1° 
Upper Riccarton, beyond this reserve, developed, strangely 
enough, long before Lower Riccarton. This was solely because 
of the race-course established there in 1856.!°° Horse-breeding 
and training are the reasons for a settlement so far from the 
town. It existed to serve the needs of horse-racing and racing 
enthusiasts not only in Christchurch, but throughout the province. 
Miss C. L. Innes’s description, quoted here, of the first meeting 
held at the Riccarton race-course would provide a fairly accurate 
picture of Riccarton as it was for many years: 
“It lay a pleasant distance from the town; the road passed by comfortable 
farms, houses and cultivated fields, and wound by Riccarton Bush, whose trees 
and birds were the delight of our ears. There was not much sign of civilisation 
beyond Riccarton, and we soon came to a vast grassy plain with nothing to 
break the monotony of the view but an occasional Ti-tree. Our glorious 
snow-covered mountains formed a background, their white peaks distinctly 
marked against the blue sky; the sunlight glistening on their snowy sides 
rendered them a sight which made us feel our adopted country had a beauty 
and a grandeur peculiarly her own. Here, in the midst of vast space, bustled a 
dwarfed race of excited mortals; there jockeys and their accoutrements; here, 
a showy costume; there, a splendid clothed horse; here, a habit and plume and 
bright eye. There was novelty in the scene of unlimited freedom, even to the 
inhabitant of wide-spreading Christchurch, much more to the ‘cabined, 
cribbed, confined’ townsmen of Lyttelton.” 

FENDALTON. Fendall Town, now called Fendalton, was more 
or less cut off from Christchurch, the way to the city being via 
Lower Riccarton and across no fewer than seven creeks. The 
first settlers were the Fendall family and the locality developed 
much as Riccarton has done."° For many years there was but 
a handful of settlers, owners of large estates. 

RicHMOND, part of which lay in the Avon Road District 
after 1863, was early settled and known for a long time as Bings- 
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land. It lay to the east of St. Albans and the North-East Ward 
of the city. It was in the southern part—a very wet district skirting 
the Avon—that the earliest settlements were attempted. Mention 
has already been made of those who took up lands here," when 
the Avon was first used for navigation purposes. In North 
Richmond, which was then mainly a flax and raypo swamp, 
there was scarcely any development until after 1908. 

Linwoop. In Linwood, adjoining the eastern boundary of the 
city, the central and southern parts where the land was very 
low-lying and swampy were settled quite early. Here flax and 
raupo grew in superabundance as they did in Avonside above 
North Linwood and east of Richmond. A number of settlers 
bought large estates in the Avonside-Richmond area in the late 
fifties. Besides W. G. Brittan’s and Sir Thomas Tancred’s farms, 
there were those of E. C. J. Stevens and G. Bowron and others 
owned by citizens equally well-known among Christchurch 
residents. Cricket enthusiasts were sufficiently numerous among 
these and other owners to form a club as early as 1858.42 The 
boating and picnicking on the Avon and the regular trips of the 
schooners up and down the river were undoubted attractions 
to later settlers, but in the first decade the swamp must have far 
outweighed these small advantages. By 1878 the residents were 
petitioning to share the far greater advantages enjoyed by the 
municipality under the Christchurch City Council’s control.“ 

North Linwood, by contrast with Avonside and the rest of 
Linwood, is rough broken ground giving place to sandhills at 
a very short distance from the centre of the city. This type of 
ground helped to retard settlement until very late, for it was not 
until the trees planted for shelter had taken a firm hold in the soil 
that this land was fit for settlement or intensive cultivation. 

SPREYDON. In the district where W. S. Moorhouse owned his 
farm of “Spreydon,” there were few settlers. Captain Simeon 
and the Hon. S. Lyttelton were absentee owners of large estates 
in this area south of Lincoln Road™ which led out of Christchurch 
to the hinterlands south-westwards. The few smaller owners 
were mainly engaged in work that connected them closely with 
the city, for they were dairy-farmers providing the townspeople 
with milk. The farmers themselves delivered the milk until their 
businesses grew large enough to support middlemen. The land 
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was swampy but crossed by a belt of shingle and broken gravel 
stretching south from Lincoln Road. The centre for this area 
was at the corner of Selwyn and Harman Streets, where the 
Union Methodist Church was first established in 1864.™% 

Opawa. In Opawa, on low land, a continuation of the swamp 
of Sydenham, people had settled by the ‘sixties. The name, 
Opawa, is derived from Opaawaho, the original Maori name of 
the Heathcote River.“* The district, situated south of Linwood 
and Woolston, was mainly a rural dairying locality until the 
development of Woolston began to people it, first with those 
who wished to escape from Woolston’s industrialism and then 
with factory-workers who could not find space for homes in 
Woolston itself. The majority, however, of Opawa’s new resid- 
ents were middle-class businessmen and others whose work lay 
in the town. 

The first few settlers were farmers on a small scale or mem- 
bers of comparatively wealthy English families who established 
homesteads. There the Hon. E. Richardson and Sir Thomas 
Tancred took up land. The Hon. W. Reeves built “Rising- 
holme” and E. S. Harley “The Grange.’ The centre of the 
locality seems to have been the corner of Opawa Road and 
(what is now) Locarno Street, where Bishop Selwyn laid the 
foundation stone of St. Mark’s Church in 1865." Further along 
at the junction of Hawford and Opawa Roads was the Barretts’ 
cottage where all the settlers used to call for their mail. Here a 
shopping centre was to develop, but not until the late ‘eighties. 
There were only six families at first and, as in other districts, each 
kept its own cows, pigs and poultry, and grew oats, fruit and 
vegetables. The housewives baked their bread in camp ovens, 
often with only tussock grass for fuel since wood was very 
scarce. The surplus of eggs, butter, and bacon was taken to the 
town market. Opawa Road and Wilson’s Road, the main 


route from St. Martins further south, were just as important 


routes to the Market Place for these people as Lincoln Road was 
then to the farmers west of Christchurch. Before their major 
crops were firmly established, the farmers from Opawa and St. 
Martins, as from Spreydon and Halswell, found it profitable to 
journey into Christchurch and bring butter and eggs, all the 
produce of their holdings that the townspeople were ready to buy. 
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St. Martins, in the southern part of Opawa,—possibly so-called 

because of a great demonstration in St. Martins Hall, London, 
just before the departure of the first Canterbury colonists,—was 
subdivided into small holdings advertised for sale by H. Phillips, 
the original owner, in 1863." Opawa-St. Martins was a district 
which for a long time remained chiefly a rural and sparsely 
populated area. Though there was a private school on Ensor’s 
Road, no public school was established until 1872. Then it 
was only a one-roomed building set in a playground fenced with 
gorse. 
New Bricuton. Across the Estuary from the Lower Heathcote 
district was the tiny settlement begun in 1860 by Messrs. S. 
Brooker, D. Hamilton, E. Barker, and W. and F. Free. It has 
been stated that there was some idea of establishing another 
port here. Boats did land passengers and some goods on the beach, 
but always the bulk of the traffic passed to the Heathcote Ferry, 
for navigation there was much better than up the Avon. Burwood 
was called “The Punt” then as there was no bridge over the river. 
The origin of the name, New Brighton, is most probably a 
wishful resemblance to the English seaside town of Brighton, as 
reminiscences of early settlers suggest. Schooners were sailing 
regularly to Christchurch after improvements had been effected 
in the Avon channel in 1869, partly as a result of precautionary 
measures taken against a recurrence of the disastrous flooding 
in 1868.79 

In 1873 J. Hopkins bought for £300 the whole of the central 
area of 150 acres that was later to become quite a populous 
township. The low price at which the land could be purchased 
held until the time when New Brighton began to be recognised 
as a pleasure resort. It was in 1872 that New Brighton could 
first be visited by daily coach from Christchurch. Hopkins’s 
passenger steam-boat and other river-craft brought people down 
to the sea-coast for the day or for a short holiday at one of the 
boarding-houses, with the result that a few more permanent 
residents settled there while some Christchurch citizens began to 
build cottages in New Brighton where they could spend the week- 
end. G. T. Hawker brought the first four-roomed cottage in 
sections across the Bower Bridge. He planted gorse to shelter 
his home from the winds and the frequent sandstorms. His 
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children used to spend Saturday afternoons scattering lupin seed 
over the bare expanses of sand. For many years, until the sand was 
anchored by this means, the district was of little use for the 
cultivation of even a few hardy flowers. Until settlement began 
in earnest, and this was not until the ’cighties, it was the sports- 
men who found most to attract them to New Brighton. There 
they could shoot or trap quail, pheasants, rabbits, and hares, and 
on the Estuary ducks, snipe and even bittern. New Brighton 
was acquiring importance in the eyes of Christchurch residents, 
however, for a proposal to build a railway there was put forward 
in 1878" before the tramway companies began constructing on 
an extensive scale. 

Sumner. When the Canterbury Association was making plans 
for its colony, Captain Thomas was commissioned to lay out 
three towns, one of which was to be called Sumner after Dr. 
Sumner, the Archbishop of Canterbury and President of the 
Canterbury Association. A sheltered area of the sea-coast, over- 
looked by the Port Hills and lying between them and the mouth 


of the Estuary, was chosen for the site, and there the township of 


Sumner was surveyed by Edward Jollie. This settlement grew 
up at the foot of the hills where the Lyttelton road wound down to 
Christchurch. It could not, however, provide facilities as a port 
town, though great has been the agitation in more recent years 
for such a port because of the inaccessibility of Lyttelton. The 
possibility of a harbour at Sumner was considered as early as 
1851."8 The high freights from Lyttelton to Sumner—from £1 
to {1 10s. a ton—were the object of much criticism."* The 
Lyttelton and Christchurch Road Commission, 1854, considered 
the possibility of a Sumner harbour but rejected it as being too 
expensive.?> Agitation for the port still continues because the 
distance to Lyttelton from Christchurch is hindering the develop- 
ment of Canterbury, but against the nearness of Sumner to 
Christchurch must be placed the cost of deepening the estuary 
and the fact that few, if any, harbours where breakwaters are 
necessary have been a success in New Zealand. 

Nor could Sumner produce goods for export nor even food- 
stuffs in sufficient quantity to supply the town, as was being done 
in Opawa, Spreydon, Halswell, and Templeton. The sections 
were made available for purchase as rural land. F. Wakefield 
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was one of the first to take up a farm there in 1851, though he 
returned to England the following year. He did not take up 
residence again in Sumner until 1863, when he was hopeful that 
Christchurch and Lyttelton might be connected by road and rail 
via Sumner.!* The following year the two rural sections of 
Wakefield and Parkerson were subdivided and put up for sale 
as sections of a private township.’ At first Sumner’s only direct 
access with Christchurch was by water. Tons of merchandise 
were being brought over the Sumner Bar yearly and the newly- 
appointed pilot settled in Sumner in 1864. Five years before, 
George Day, who had been proprietor of an accommodation- 
house in Sumner as early as the year 1853,"° had been sufficiently 
enterprising to build an hotel, “The Canterbury Arms.’”?° The 
first building, the old store-room of the Canterbury Association 
in 1849, was destined to become a stable during the coaching 
days and “Beach Glen,” one of the first residences, was to be 
converted in the late nineties into a boarding school for boys.*° 
The few permanent residents were chiefly engaged in dairy- 
farming and several were employed as fishermen. The Estuary 
proved a very profitable fishing-ground and the land facing the 
water’s edge at Redcliffs was known in the ’sixties as Fishermen’s 
Flats. This area declined in popularity, however, with the 
establishment of the tanneries in Lower Woolston. 

Sumner owes its ultimate development into a township to 
the fact that it became a favourite holiday resort for Christchurch 
residents. Its potentialities as a watering-place were early dis- 
covered. In the ’sixties picnic and pleasure-parties drove to 
Sumner for the day in the hot summer months. Boating parties 
could reach it by either the Avon or the Heathcote. Of course, 
no close settlement was made until regular transport was available 
when coaches ran services along the narrow dangerous road at 
the foot of the cliffs. Still, by 1877 a school had been built for 
the children of the settlers in the district'** and All Saints’ Church 
had been established! 

Before the close of the ’seventies, most of the settlements which 
were to become populous residential suburbs of Christchurch 
were firmly established. Their progress had been assisted and 
hastened by the expansion of services provided by both the 
Council of the Provincial Government and the municipal body 
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controlling the civic affairs of the Christchurch area from Feb- 
ruary, 1862, onwards. The Christchurch Municipal Council or 
Town Board, entitled the City Council after 1868, was very 
active in furthering the welfare of its citizens and in its reforms 
and innovations it naturally affected greatly the economic life of 
communities contiguous with the municipal district and integral 
parts of the capital. 





CHAPTER III 
BUILDING THE CITY 


THE PROVISION OF ESSENTIAL SERVICES 
1850-1903 


“The site of the present city was then a swamp, broken here and there by sandy 
ridges; a cold, deep stream flowed through it, the banks of which were covered 
with high flax and scrub, the home of innumerable wild fowl. .... Over the 
plains the nor’westers and sou’westers howled with terrific force, and in the 
dull winter days the scene was one of great desolation.”?* 


A city had been planned in the minds of a company of men 
thousands of miles from this scene of desolation. Its citizens 
arrived when work on the roads had scarcely begun. As for 
streets, drains, and transport, water-supply, lighting—these civic 
amenities were non-existent. On the swamp which all must have 
beheld with the same feelings of disillusionment and some 
bitterness, those who had chosen to live in the “capital” of 
Canterbury now had to set about building their city. 

Some of the first signs of habitation on the Christchurch site 
were to be found on the banks of the Avon between Hereford 
and Gloucester Streets. Dr. A. Barker’s tent, improvised from 
a sail of the “Charlotte Jane,” was set up on the land at the corner 
of Oxford Terrace and Worcester Street where the Christchurch 
Gas Company now has its offices. His house was in process of 
construction when land purchasers came to the Survey Office 
on the opposite corner of Worcester Street to make their selec- 
tions.}*4 

The Canterbury Association’s first sale by auction of Christ- 
church town sections took place in April, 1851. The average 
price was £24, the highest only £40, whereas sections in Lyttel- 
ton, the port town, fetched double or treble this amount.'** It was 
noted in the “Lyttelton Times” Journal of the Week that the 
plains were beginning to show signs of life. “But a few weeks 
ago there was not a trace of human life; now on all sides, you 
see houses commenced, or tents and encampments promising 
comfortable farmhouses at no remote period of time.”* Despite 
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the apparent distaste of newcomers for land in the future capital, 
there were by 1852 approximately one hundred and fifty build- 
ings, mainly of timber, on the site of Christchurch.”’ The last of 
tne land sales of Christchurch town sections was in 1858 when 
the average price of {100 an acre was paid. 

Miss C. L. Innes"®® quotes land values which give some indication 
of the trend of settlement, that is the relative importance in the eyes 
of settlers of the various parts of the town, and also the reason in 
part why land was taken up more quickly outside the capital than 
within its boundaries. Four quarter-acre sections fronting the street 
in the Market Place, now Victoria Square, north of Cathedral 
Square, fetched £30 and upwards in the early “fifties. In Papanui, 
a mile from the town, land was being sold at from £4 to £5 an 
acre. In March, 1859,!° 12 quarter-acre sections fronting Hereford 
and Cashel Streets sold at £75 each, one at the corner of Hereford 
and Antigua Streets sold at £105 and a seven-roomed house with 
a quarter-acre section of land on the corner of Kilmore Street and 
the Market Place at £600. At the same time ten acres of rural 
land on the banks of the Avon sold at £30 an acre and fifteen 
acres in Riccarton at £/50 an acre. It will be seen that values of 
town sections were gradually rising, showing that sections 
were being bought within the capital, but to people whose 
occupations were urban rather than rural the incentive 
to settle on rural lands outside the town and therefore 
to create future suburban residential areas was ever present 
because of the comparative cheapness of rural land. After Lord 
Lyttelton had visited Canterbury in 1867-8 he remarked that 
Christchurch had been laid out with a view to the future, rather 
than to any present capabilities of population. He mentioned 
that there were houses in all the outlying parts of the town 
site.41 Consideration of this fact, together with the existence of 
growing communities beyond the city boundaries, points to the 
manner of settlement of the Christchurch and the surrounding 
districts. 


§1 ROADING 


The first road was prepared for the Canterbury settlers in 
1849. William Deans tells of sixty white men and 130 natives 
with white overseers being employed by the party of surveyors 
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for this work." In the ten years immediately following the estab- 
lishment of the Canterbury Provincial Government in 1853 the 
Executive Council was busily employed in making provision for 
road construction wherever there were settlements, but chiefly in 
keeping in good repair the main lines of road communication 
with Christchurch and the port.1* 

After the Riccarton Road leading to the bush had been begun, 
the Ferry Road to the Port at the mouth of the Heathcote was 
completed. In 1851 both these roads were in existence, a beginning 
had been made on the Papanui or Main North Road, and a horse 
track led out from Papanui to Kaiapoi.'*4 The Bridle Path over 
the hills to Lyttelton was in constant use. By 1854 the South, 
Lincoln, and Harewood Roads were under construction.!4* The 
Sumner Road to Lyttelton was still being formed but was 
finally completed in 1857. Immediately after performing the 
opening ceremony Superintendent J. E. Fitzgerald gaily drove 
a tandem over its half-finished surface.14* There is no doubt, 
however, that Crosbie Ward’s humorous sketch, “Road Lines,”!47 
voiced the feelings of many as to the uselessness of the very 
hazardous zig-zag for carriage traffic. Captain Thomas had 
planned a road that would not have necessitated such a steep zig- 
zag, but the rock-cutting proposed would have been so expensive 
that Mr. E. Dobson, Provincial Engineer, brought the completion 
of the road within the Council’s means by constructing a zig-zag 
until a tram-line and a tunnel could be built through Evans 
Pass.148 However, the latter proposition shared the fate of Captain 
Thomas’s road. In 1858 the Fendalton, Avonside, Stanmore, 
and Hoon Hay Roads were in process of formation. The names 
indicate areas where the increase in settlement called for better 
communications than a mere track through swamp or over 
tussock-land. There was at this time a dray track in use from 
Cashmere over the Port Hills.1*9 

In Christchurch, or, rather, on the wilderness that was marked 
out as the site for a future city, the forming and metalling of the 
streets planned to connect with the arterial roads, Ferry, Papanui, 
Riccarton, and Lincoln, were tasks first undertaken by the 
Provincial Council. Another important question for consideration 
was the construction of bridges over the Avon River.1°° Hagley 
Park Road and Fendalton bridge were public works that had been 
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undertaken by 1857,!51 an indication of the progress of settlement 
in the areas to the west. By 1859 workmen were busy in the 
city area on roads such as Colombo Street, later to become the 
main thoroughfare, Madras and Durham Streets, and the South 
and East Christchurch roads generally.15* Metal from the Market 
Place, now Victoria Square, was used for the paving of these roads. 

When the first citizens of Christchurch arrived, they found 
that though all the requisite number of streets, with their names, 
existed on the surveyors’ maps, there were certainly none in 
actual fact. In the work of formation, all residents were called 
upon for assistance. An old settler recalls that there was no 
compulsion, but people were none the less ‘obliged’ to help; so 
the Rev. O. Mathias, of St. Michael’s Church, trundled his barrow 
and wielded a pick and spade with the rest of the new arrivals. 
When the Municipal Council in 1862 undertook the seemingly 
never-ending task of road construction and repairs, the common 
method of forming a road was to plough gutters at the edges, 
then plough the surface and pile the soil up towards the centre for 
drainage purposes.** This exceedingly rough and ready method 
sufficed for most streets. If, however, there was likely to be 
considerable traffic, the ploughed surface was shingled and left 
for the vehicles to “roll” the metal in. Repairs? More shingle, 
often obtained from some quite central part of the town, was 
poured into the hollows. Later, on the more heavily used streets, 
broken stone quarried at the foot of the Port Hills was used 
instead of shingle. The Council had its own quarries at Kaituna. 
When footpaths were made, they were shingled and edged with 
wooden or stone kerbing. The Gas Company in 1863 made tar 
available for tentative experiments in asphalting. Only a half- 
width of the main footpaths was so treated, the remainder being 
shingled only. Much later the most frequented crossings were 
given an asphalt top-dressing.** 

As early as 1862 it was suggested that a Street Commission be 
formed, but no action was taken.* Had such a commission been 
set up, some of the evils of a rather haphazard method of road 
construction might have been avoided. The Municipal Council 
had to follow the plan of repairing the most frequented roads 
before constructing new. Those roads which were quite impass- 
able in the winter months were the first to receive attention, and 
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work began on the footpaths formed alongside the busiest parts 
of the main streets.15* A minute of the Council records that in 
April, 1862, the Christchurch public was cautioned against remov- 
ing earth, sand, or gravel from the streets or from opening a 
eravel-pit in the public streets. Streets, a special committee 
reported, were of two classes, those which were of general 
importance to the inhabitants of the city and those only of import- 
ance to the persons residing in the immediate neighbourhood.15? 
This Committee proceeded with the work of metalling those 
parts of the streets which were already formed, continuing the 
formation of all the proposed city streets in order of their import- 
ance and as the necessity for them arose, and, last but not least, 
filling up holes, making footpaths, and devising crossings over 
gullies. In winter it employed scavengers to remove the mud 
and filth from the principal streets of the town, and in summer 
it employed men to water them in order to allay the dust-clouds 
caused by traffic. To facilitate the latter, a pump was installed in 
Cashel Street in 1863.1°8 For the purpose of further metalling, 
gravel pits were opened in Cathedral Square and in some of the 
streets such as Armagh, Antigua, and Manchester, streets which 
are now chief thoroughfares.4°® Posts were placed to indicate 
intersections and marked stones were laid down to denote the 
central lines of newly-formed streets.1°° The Street Committee 
was not slow to adopt suggestions for improvements. Wooden 
culverts were replaced by stone gutters and the wooden kerbings 
were also soon reconstructed in stone. Asphalting of a sort was, 
at least, attempted. On the whole the Committee did its best to 
remove grounds for complaint from residents. 

Before the close of their first year of office, the Councillors, 
in December, 1862, had declared all streets within the city bound- 
aries to be first-class streets which would henceforth be formed 
and repaired at the Council’s cost.!® It employed a hard-labour 
gang on the work of repairs.1% By 1864 Christchurch already 
boasted eleven miles of roads.1** Outside the city boundaries, 
however, apart from Ferry Road, which was always kept in 
reasonably good repair since ‘‘colonially speaking, great was the 
traffic thereon’’,®> the roads were probably in little better state 
than Wilson’s Road. This, the chief means of communication 
between Opawa-St. Martins and Christchurch, was in the ’sixties 
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described as a half-chain wide track with a ditch on one side. It is 
certain that few of the settlements in areas which were later to 
become important residential suburbs of Christchurch were better 
served in the way of roading. In the city, despite the efforts 
made, conditions were still very primitive for a number of 
decades. One resident woefully describes the city streets as she 
knew them: 

“You will not find one curve,one bend, one undulation, mound or hillock—the 
effect is dismal in the extreme whether viewed in summer or winter. If it be 
the former—the sun blazing fiercely down on the rough cinder-coloured 
asphalt and the broad roads covered with great cinder-coloured boulders of 
stone; again in winter you see the same flat view dimly lighted, your path most 
days wet and damp, and after rain it is dreadful to cross the broad road from one 
side of the street to the other, the filth being unutterable and more like a bog 
than anything civilised.”2* 

Asphalting was not seriously attempted until the late ‘nineties 
when Cathedral Square and some of the main streets in the centre 
of the city were treated with a mixture of tar and sand. Proper 
macadamising was not undertaken in any systematic roading 
scheme for Christchurch City until after 1911. The previous 
suggestions made in 1893 and 1911 for asphalting the principal 
streets were cither considered impracticable or were rejected by 
the ratepayers.16” 

It is unfortunate that the city strects surveyed by Edward 
Jollie in 1850 had to be so narrow and confined,1*8 though, com- 
pared with the streets of other New Zealand cities, they are by 
no means narrow and they were adequate for the purposes of 
Christchurch residents for many a year. Although the Executive 
Council of the Provincial Government had made some bold 
changes in the original map of Christchurch, yet we must remem- 
ber that the population numbered less than 3,300 in 1861.26 
It was not to be expected that these few residents would foresee 
the full implications of building roads as wide as the Town Belts 
for a city on wheels of which they scarcely dreamed. 


\2 TRANSPORT 


(1) By Roap. At first the settlers walked or rode on horse- 
back while their goods were brought by river to Christchurch. 
For many years, horseback was the quickest mode of travelling. 
Mails were regularly carried between the port and the plains by 
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mounted postmen who heralded their arrival at either place by 
a loud blast of a horn.” Later the postmen rode on their rounds 
to deliver mails to the suburbs. Where indignant protests are 
heard to-day against the reckless driving of cars by mere boys, 
complaints arose then because lads on horseback went “tearing 
headlong down the street” and persisted in driving grocery 
carts at a ““furious’’ pace.17 

It was the day of the horse as Samuel Butler observed. A horse 
was an absolute necessity, “your carriage, your coach and your 
railway train’’.1” Bullocks, however, were often seen in the first 
few years. They were much in demand for hauling timber and 
other heavy loads. When the first settlers in the New Brighton 
district set out on their journey, they loaded their goods on a 
galvanised iron cart drawn by a bullock. Manuka scrub had to 
be used to prevent the cart from being bogged in the creeks and 
marshes on the way. 

In 1863 a Mr. Dunn was granted permission for a cabstand 
outside Ruddenklau’s hotel.!”* Competition arose almost immedi- 
ately. Within two years eight hackney carriages were licensed by 
the Municipal Council. Their proprietors found much to do 
in catering for the residents of outlying suburbs, especially on 
market days. The four-wheelers and hansoms were familiar 
sights until well into the twentieth century. The street-stand 
near the White Hart Hotel in High Street was the early coaching 
centre for Canterbury. From 1863 onwards, Cobb and Com- 
pany’s coaches ran to Timaru, Waitaki, and, in 1864, to Dunedin, 
and from here also coaches left for the West Coast after E. 
Dobson’s contract for the West Coast road was completed.1” 
Coaches departed regularly from the stand to Sumner, Ellesmere 
and Akaroa. When other companies besides Cobb’s took to 
the road, the coaches used to race down Whately Road (now 
Victoria Street) to secure passengers in the suburbs. In later 
years when a tramway was laid along Papanui Road, the coaches 
competed for a time with the-“new-fangled” trams and then 
abandoned this road for the Fendalton route north-west.’ 

Perhaps a glance at a census of traffic in 18621” will convey an 
idea of the methods of travel in this early period of Canterbury’s 
settlement. On a day in 1862 there passed over the Market (now 
Victoria) Square bridge 10 bullock drays with 58 bullocks, 
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51 horse drays with 60 horses, 36 carts with 51 horses, 199 saddle 
horses, 20 cattle, 204 sheep, one solitary donkey and cart and a 
thousand foot passengers. In an age of shrieking motor-horns 
it is with amusement that we read the Municipal Council’s 
warning note to Messrs. Cobb and Company, whose bugles had 
caused many a runaway among horses tethered outside hotels.178 
Even a Punch and Judy showman was granted permission to 
entertain in the streets conditional on his not frightening the horses 
into bolting.” With the heyday of the coaches at hand, a 
committee was appointed in 1864 to take responsibility for the 
licensing of cabs, public carters and carriers.!* By 1874 it was 
decided that the time had come for regulating the speed of these 
vehicles as well.8' The traffic problem had emerged! 

(2) By Tramway. Before 1876 there were no tramways for 
passengers though the Council had received petitions for these.1* 
There were, however, several lines for the conveyance of goods. 
The country was so level that J. Olliver had, as early as 1854, 
suggested constructing a tramway to Sumner.!* In the next 
decade tramways were built for sawmills and brick-works. 
There were wooden rails along Lincoln Road to facilitate the 
carting of stone from the Port Hills quarries. W. White in 1864 
built a tramway for horse-drawn traffic from Lake Ellesmere 
to Little River so that timber and other goods could be brought 
more easily to Christchurch from the Peninsula.1* 

In the late ’seventies progress was made in tramway services for 
residents of the suburbs. The Canterbury Horse and Steam Tram- 
way Company, merged later with the Christchurch Tramway 
Company, began constructing tram-lines in the urban area. The 
first lines ran from Cathedral Square'to Papanui, to Addington, to 
Woolston, to the Ferry Bridge and to Sydenham Park. A few 
years later these lines were extended to Sumner, Dyer’s Pass 
Road, and Sunnyside.'** The Council’s one experiment with 
tramways was not successful. In 1889 it leased its line, and the 
City and Suburban Company formed a tramway to New 
Brighton and North Beach by way of Burwood.'** There was 
a proposal in 18961’ that electric trams should be run, but it was 
not until May 17th, 190s5,!8° that an electric tram service was 
operated under the control of the Christchurch Tramway Board. 

(3) By River. For many years, water transport was as 
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important to the people of Christchurch as that by road. It has 
been mentioned that goods were transhipped at Lyttelton and 
brought round by sea to the Heathcote Ferry. For craft that 
could not sail all the way to the Christchurch Quay there was 
a tow-path on either bank of the river and horses to haul the boats 
to their landing points at one of the wharves. Here the goods 
were unloaded and carried on the last stage of their journey by 
dray. In 1856 the Provincial Council ordered the staking of the 
Heathcote River for the greater safety of river-transport.1* The 
first bridge across the Heathcote near the Ferry in 1864 was 
constructed so that it could be raised to allow the passage of 
river-craft.! By the ’sixties there were two steamship companies 
operating, the Avon and the Canterbury Steam Navigation 
Companies. They subsequently amalgamated.1! Naturally, in 
concern for their interests, they offered no little opposition 
to the construction of the Lyttelton railway.! There were 
several steamers navigating on the Avon river. The “Avon” 
made its first run in February, 1860.1 Captain Owles ran a 
river-service to New Brighton though his boat frequently stuck 
on the mudflats. J. Hopkins ambitiously built a steam-boat 
capable of carrying 170 passengers on this route. 

(4) By Ratway. Water-transport, even in the ‘sixties, had. 
reached its zenith and was about to decline in popularity and 
usefulness. The year, 1863, is important in the history of railways, 
not only for the enterprising little community of Christchurch 
but for New Zealand as a whole. A locomotive and rails arrived 
at the newly-built Ferrymead Station, and work on the Christ- 
church Station was begun. On December ist, 1863, a railway 
from Christchurch to Ferrymead was formally opened with, 
it may be well imagined, much pomp and ceremony. It was 
a very short line, only four miles, but its significance lies in the 
fact that it was the first railway to operate in New Zealand. Its 
importance as an indication of the progressiveness of Christchurch 
settlers at that time is greater still. It was a tremendous venture 
for a few people. The ultimate effects, however, on the life of 
the Canterbury province, once this beginning had been made, 
cannot be measured in pounds, shillings and pence, nor realised 
by examining statistics of the freights carried. 

From the first small success, the Provincial Council, behind 
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whom stood Superintendent W. Moorhouse urging it to action 
where his colleagues recoiled at the magnitude of their under- 
taking, went on to cut a tunnel through the Port Hills. The 
building of such a tunnel had been discussed in 18 51 but was 
considered too costly.1%° Nine years before, in 1858, Moorhouse 
had supported the proposal to build a temporary railway to 
Ferrymead while beginning the tunnelling of the great barrier 
between the plains and the port.” The English friends of the 
old Canterbury Association disapproved strongly. Many still 
thought that railways were only for populous countries.1°° Few 
could visualise them as a most effective and economical means 
of opening up new lands. Moorhouse was undaunted by opposi- 
tion abroad as well as in Christchurch, and on July 17th, 1861, 
he had the satisfaction of turning the first sod at Heathcote for 
the Christchurch-Lyttelton Railway. His wife laid the first 
stone at the north end of the tunnel in 1862 and John Hall, that 
at the Lyttelton end in 1864.2% A. Beverley, the first engine- 
driver in New Zealand, sct off on the completed Christchurch- 
Ferrymead line in 1863, and only four years later he was able to 
drive his locomotive through the “hole in the hill” to Lyttelton. 

These may seem dull facts to us to-day, for we live in an age 
of engineering wonders. Yet, even now, Moorhouse’s Tunnel 
cannot merely be taken for granted. At the time of its building, 
it was one of the longest tunnels in the world. The populations 
of Christchurch and Lyttelton were 3,205 and 1,944 respectively 
in 1861.* The little community of people, nothing daunted, 
had submitted the proposals for the tunnel to the world’s greatest 
living engineer, George Stephenson. It was his cousin, Robert 
Stephenson, an almost equally famous engineer, who made the 
final recommendations. The workmen began in 1861 and shifts 
worked night and day until the task was completed. It was the 
first time a complete section of an extinct volcano had been cut. 
Sir Julius von Haast was able to send unique drawings to the next 
Paris Exhibition. The working conditions were hard but many 
were the devices for lightening the labour. The siphon constructed 
for drainage was the longest on record. The engineers of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel later copied the system of ventilation devised by the 
Canterbury engineers under Edward Dobson. The tunnel was 
pierced on May 24th, 1867. This event was celebrated by a 
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banquet inside the tunnel. In November the first engine was able 
to pass through to Lyttelton. It was no commonplace achieve- 
ment when the Lyttelton Tunnel was finally opened on December 
oth, 1867.2 “A railway in Canterbury! The words are quickly 
written; yet they are fraught with the most important results 
both to ourselves and to our successors.” Thus the “Lyttelton 
Times” announced the completion of a great task.°% 

The vital connection with Port Cooper having been established, 
the Provincial Council began without delay the extension of the 
railway line into those districts which served the town and which 
urgently demanded better facilities to pass on their produce for 
overseas export. In 1865 the line into the Selwyn district was 
started and it was completed, together with the Lyttelton line, 
in 1867.2 In the ’seventies a network of railways appeared on 
the levels of the Canterbury Plains. The construction cost was 
abnormally low on the open, flat land. Only where lengthy 
bridges had to be built over the broad, straggling river-beds 
was the cost per mile raised appreciably.” 

The number of lines begun in 1871 is indicative of the rapid 
expansion of railway construction. in accordance with the public 
works policy inaugurated by Julius Vogel in this year.?°° A govern- 
ment loan made possible the construction of many lines such as 
those to Rangiora and from Kaiapoi to Oxford in order that 
timber could be brought to the townships, from Rolleston to 
Malvern for the quarries and coal-mines soon made such a line 
worth-while, and from the Riccarton Racecourse to Southbridge, 
and to Waimate, another rich farming district, as a branch line.” 
These railways, as well as those constructed later, not only assisted 
in the transport from the country districts of special commodities 
such as coal, shingle, and timber but also they provided easier and 
quicker communications between the country and the provincial 
centre. They greatly stimulated agricultural production. The main 
Southern Railway, begun in 1865, reached Oamaru in 1877 and 
Dunedin in 1878.2° In January of the following year Christchurch 
was linked with Invercargill by rail. The Little River railway 
was begun in 1879, the same year as a new Christchurch Railway 
Station was opened. As a result of agitation by the West Coast 
Railway League, some progress was made on this line in 
1885.21° By degrees the north, south and west and the Peninsula 
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were to be linked by rail with the capital. Correspondingly 
Christchurch rose in importance in proportion as it satisfied the 
needs of the rich provincial districts, both in receiving, packing, 
and exporting their goods and later in receiving or manufacturing 
and entraining to the country areas the machinery and machine- 
made products those districts required. 

As they passed through the environs of Christchurch, nearest 
to the city boundaries, the railways had great local significance, 
for they stimulated settlement beyond the confines of the original 
suburbs. Rapid transport to the city market and shops was a 
boon to those who had already settled in the rural lands outside 
the city area, and an inducement to new land purchasers who 
would not otherwise have thought of establishing themselves so 
far out but now no longer hesitated to take advantage of the 
cheapness of the lands in these suburban districts. In Opawa, for 
example, residents had the advantages of from two to three 
trains to Christchurch passing daily through their districts. But, 
except when compared with the other modes available, train 
travel was by no means simple or convenient. There was no 
platform at the Opawa stopping-place. At night only a kerosene- 
lamp or perhaps the flicker of the guard’s lantern was there to 
illumine the blackness of that step down from the carriage to 
the railroad track, and after the last train passed through the 
kerosene-lamp was extinguished for the night. 


§3 DRAINAGE 


It was not only travel that was in its primitive stage in Christ- 
church at that time. When the first settlements were made in the 
town, the rivers together with a number of deep gullies, long 
since filled in, served as part of a natural drainage system. There 
were two of these gullies near the then unformed Tuam and St. 
Asaph Streets and several along the Ferry Road route. Of the 
first drains to be built, one lay to the west of Antigua Street and 
flowed towards the South Belt into the river, and two others 
west of the north end of Madras Street and north of the east end 
of Salisbury Street drained the land above the North Belt as they 
passed into the River Avon. Another to the west of the East Belt as 
it flowed towards the river drained Bingsland.?!! The first drain 
dug for surface water was the one parallel to and north of the 
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South Belt. It passed down Ferry Road to Radley and the Heath- 
cote.™ 

The first mention of drainage outlets for Christchurch is 
made in the 1858 Provincial Gazette when arrangements were 
being made for the drainage of East and South Christchurch, 
Papanui Road, and Harewood Road.”* For many years, how- 
ever, there were lamentably few artificial drains to supplement 
the open water-courses, streams, and rivers as they carried away 
the surface and storm-water drainage. On the plain there is little 
fall, and effective drainage has always been a serious problem for 
engineers. Up to 1876, the drainage system was very crude 
indeed. It was one of the functions of the Christchurch City 
Council, which found it a difficult problem. This body did 
accomplish fairly extensive work in removing storm and surface 
water, but sewage disposal remained insufferably primitive up 
to as late as 1879 and afterwards, for it was not till 1879 that a 
beginning was made on sewer construction.?"4 

One of the first matters brought before the new Municipal 
Council in April, 1862, was this pressing question of drainage. 
The councillors resolved to begin immediately on the improve- 
ment of surface drainage in the leading thoroughfares and to insist 
on the proper levelling of streets so that a uniform system could be 
established.?* A Sanitary Commission was appointed to consider 
the effectual removal of stagnant water and waste from within 
the city."* This Commission, reporting on surface drainage, 
advised the construction of channels in the streets, the streets to be 
formed at a level below that of the adjoining sections. It was 
pointed out that the surplus earth could be used for filling in the 
hollows, which were but receptacles for stagnant water, and 
improving the squares in the city.” That various systems of 
underground drainage were proposed shows that the Council 
did not consider the existing methods as adequate, but for financial 
reasons alone it seemed impossible to install an underground 
system.*!8 In 1865, E. Dobson produced a map of the drainage of 
the city.?!° By 1867 the custom was firmly established that the 
Sanitary Inspector’s diary should be read at the weekly meetings of 
the Council.?#° The Council attacked the task of drainage in a prac- 
tical fashion, even if many blunders were made. Proof of this, if it 
could not be found elsewhere, can easily be established by numer- 
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ous requests recorded for assistance from settlers outside the city 
area.21 To these the Council could only reply that drainage 
which was inadequate outside the city was no responsibility of the 
Christchurch Council but came within the function of the 
Provincial Government. 

Meanwhile, the Provincial Government was not idle. The 
problems in drainage which it had to solve were identical in 
kind with those of the Municipal Council, but naturally on 
a considerably larger scale. If communities were scattered and 
difficult to provide with adequate facilities within the relatively 
tiny municipal district, they were separated by great distances in 
the rural area which was under the direct control of the Provincial 
Government. While the Municipal Council was making its first 
attempt to improve conditions in the municipality the Provincial 
Council was undertaking the task of draining Hagley Park, the 
Riccarton, Papanui, and Lincoln Road areas and endeavouring to 
drain the Halswell swamp.” As for the Ferry Road drain already 
in existence, it was nothing but a continual source of friction 
and dispute between the Heathcote Road District Board and the 
Christchurch Council from the time that both these bodies were 
constituted, the one in 1862 and the other in the following year. 
In 1871 a Supreme Court Order was necessary to ensure any 
effective drainage at all.*®* In the same year the Provincial Govern- 
ment was asked by the City Council for permission to use the 
Canal Reserve for the purpose of better drainage into the Estuary 
than the Ferry Road drain could afford.?*4 On the advice of the 
City Council’s engineer, W. C. Bray, a new outfall drain for 
the city was built along the South Belt from Selwyn Street, up 
the East Belt to Tuam Street and thence along the Canal Reserve 
to the Estuary. This was to serve the city in disposing of liquid 
slops and drainage, but it was by no means adequate.*> From 
1859 the Provincial Government had also to make itself responsi- 
ble for checking the ever-present danger of flooding from the 
Waimakariri River. After the disastrous 1868 flood when 
Christchurch. was for some hours invaded by the flood-waters, 
steps were taken to set up a permanent body, the Board of 
Conservators,?*° to deal with the problem. 

In the matter of effective sewage disposal little was accomp- 
lished, but not because of neglect only, In 1863 St. Albans residents 
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protested against the disposal of sewage in that area and it was 
decided to use the reserves for this purpose.?2”? The Heathcote 
Road Board from 1864 onwards®* made protests against disposal 
on its lands just outside the city boundary. Two years later the 
night-soil pan system was extended to the whole of Christchurch, 
but this was not as effective as it might have been, for the use of 
this method was not enforced.??° 

The settlements beyond the city boundaries fared badly in 
several instances, at least where the Road Boards did not intervene 
to ensure a uniform system of drainage or roading. It was difficult 
for these communities to insist on such things themselves while 
they were not in a position to influence the Board in their favour. 
They could do little, therefore, until they were numerous enough 
to agitate with any prospect of success for the creation of municipal 
boroughs. When they had no control over the use made of the 
land in their neighbourhood, they had sometimes perforce to 
suffer from their neighbour’s neglect of good drainage. Roads 
were built without any reference to levels and often well above 
the adjoining lands and sometimes banking up the storm-water. 
The residents in the Sydenham area suffered greatly in this 
respect. Those in the Richmond and Bingsland district found 
the greater part of their farms and sections under water in the 
winter, so that the drains which were only trenches cut beside 
the track proved quite ineffective. In 1886 the Drainage Board’s 
Engineer reported that nothing could be done to prevent this 
area from being anything much removed from a swamp.” In 
St. Martins drainage was just as inadequate. As in other districts 
near either the Heathcote or the Avon, the river flowing through 
this locality was the most effective drain for storm-water. There 
was little settlement in the north for many years because of the 
huge swamp that spread right across the now heavily built-up 
area, but when people did take up sections in the drier parts of 
St. Albans the story of attempts to secure adequate drainage was 
the same as that of other districts. Everywhere beyond the city 
boundaries or within, each road from the time of its formation 
had its own separate drainage problem. The Polish farmers in 
Marshlands had recognised the richness of the soil on which they 
settled; but they had to labour for their own improvements, 
to cut their own drains and excavate the decayed stumps embedded 
in the swampy areas. 
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Drainage from 1850 to 1876 was a problem with which 
individual settlers had often to cope as best they could and 
with little prospect of assistance from the Provincial Govern- 
ment unless their sections were grouped together fairly closely 
and adjacent to one of the main road routes to Christchurch. 
The Provincial Government had the immense swamp areas of 
the Halswell district and the ever-present danger of flooding by 
the Waimakariri with which to grapple before it could spare 
finance or time for devising more than a sketchy drainage system 
on the spot for small isolated communities of settlers. These 
factors contributed to the magnitude of the task awaiting the 
local authority, created over a quarter of a century after settle- 
ment had begun, to undertake the establishment of a uniform 
drainage system for the whole area.”*! 


§4 WATER SUPPLY 


When we remember what the chief methods of drainage in 
Christchurch were at this period, we feel shocked to learn that 
the early settlers took their water for drinking, cooking, and wash- 
ing all from the same source, the rivers or the cleanest looking 
pool in the vicinity. Some, however, soon dug wells and hauled 
up water with bucket and windlass or a hand-pump. There was 
a public pump in the Triangle for city users. In 1862 an artesian 
supply was discovered at a deeper level.? The City Council 
received advice from the Sanitary Commission that artesian wells 
should be sunk in various parts of the city.”* It also considered 
plans for ensuring an adequate water supply by forcing the 
river-water into tanks at a considerable elevation.** Before going 
any further with this scheme three artesian wells were bored as 
an experiment, one on the corner of Ferry Road and Tuam 
Street, a second in Cathedral Square and a third by the City 
Hotel.225 These first wells, authorised in 1863, led to the know- 
ledge that there is a seemingly never-ending supply of pure 
water directly beneath the site of Christchurch. It was a discovery 
the results of which played a great part in counteracting the evils 
of sickness and general ill-health arising from the presence of 
undrained stagnant swamps close to dwellings.” It meant that 
in the summer months an abundance of pure fresh water was 


available, not only for ordinary purposes, but also for sprinkling 
c2 
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the roads to allay the dust of howling nor’westers. Deep artesian 
wells, where the rivers were too far distant to be of use, were the 
only hope of extinguishing fires in some localities. When the 
shallow wells were exhausted, an apparently inexhaustible supply 
of water was found to be available at deeper levels. 

The Council had begun artesian bores as an experiment. It 
continued the task and at the close of 1864 had sunk seven of 
these new wells.’ The use of the city boring apparatus had 
been made available for public hire the previous year.%** Enter- 
prising salesmen had to be firmly refused permission to erect 
advertising boards by each artesian well. Plans for constructing 
large reservoirs were approved. The suggestion of Dr. Turnbull 
in 1866 that more artesian wells should be sunk in the most 
thickly populated parts of the city was carried out. All the 
public wells were furnished with pumps; troughs were sunk 
beside them and drinking fountains were attached to most of the 
wells in the city streets. Regulations made from time to time 
provided for improvements in constructing and maintaining 
these wells. In private artesian wells the water, if necessary, 
was raised to the required height by rams, hand-pumps or bucket 
and windlass. 

Only eight years after the discovery of this artesian supply, 
however, it became increasingly evident that the fow from each 
of the wells was greatly diminished. Some of the wells had already 
gone dry.* In the dry weather of December, 1872, when the 
rainwater tanks owned by many of the residents had long since 
been emptied, it was discovered that a number of the artesian 
wells were failing also. As it was now thus revealed that the 
sources which had been tapped were by no means inexhaustible, 
efforts were made to enforce the regulations against waste. Once 
again the Council had to consider various water-supply schemes. 
People began to realise that more knowledge was required as to 
the sources, extent, and probable permanence of the artesian 
waters. No provision had been made for the time when the private 
wells, often sunk haphazardly, gave out after a few years. Beyond 
the few public wells which, situated in the central and busiest 
thoroughfares of the city, were of no use to people in outlying 
areas, nothing had been done against the time when, the surface 


supply being used up, many householders could not afford to 
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sink their own deep wells. Members of the Philosophical Institute 
of Canterbury, especially Captain F. W. Hutton, performed a 
ereat service for the city since their voluntary researches have 
provided most of the information on the artesian sources.” 

In 1878 proposals were made for the establishment of a pumping 
station at the foot of Cashmere Hills and reservoirs on the hills.?4° 
In 1882 E. Dobson and Son reported on the Holly system of 
pumping, wells, and reservoirs.*4* In the newspapers of the day 
there were lengthy and detailed discussions of the various sources 
of supply which could be utilised.” The necessity for a high- 
pressure water-supply was not then evident to most ratepayers 
either in the city or nearer suburbs. Private people had expended 
money on boring their own wells, so that the required loan for 
this public work was not authorised by the ratepayers. As the 
years passed and population pressed upon the water supply with 
the sinking of innumerable wells the need for a better system 
became more obvious. On the outskirts of the city and in the 
suburbs the water supply for fire prevention was very inadequate. 
Small rainwater tanks were of little use when premises were far 
from either of the rivers and the danger from fires was increasing 
with closer settlement. Wastage of water from private wells 
continued to reduce the pressure of the artesian supply. The land 
became water-logged in some parts where owners of wells failed 
to fit taps to stay the flow when the water was not required. As 
areas became more built upon, it grew increasingly expensive for 
people erecting new houses or business premises to sink additional 
wells for their use. The Drainage Board needed the installation of 
a high-pressure water supply so that its sewerage system might 
be improved and the sewer connection with every house in the 
suburbs as well as in the city made compulsory. A. Dudley 
Dobson reported again on the Port Hills reservoir in 1902, but 
still the City Council’s plans for high-pressure water were rejected 
by the ratepayers as late as 1904. Final approval was gained only 
in 1907. Meanwhile, Sydenham established its own high-pressure 
supply with deep well, water-tower, and pumping plant.*4® 

In 1909 the city pumping machinery at the foot of the hills began 
tapping water from the first stratum artesian wells. Reservoirs 
were constructed above the plains in Cashmere, and the high- 
pressure system of water supply was in operation on June 21st, 
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1909.49 The main trunk line of the supply now passes from the 
station to the city up Colombo Street. Deep wells have been 
sunk at Cashmere, Sydenham, St. Albans, and Woolston. The 
windmills which once rose in almost every householder’s yard 
have all vanished, but the old wells and rams and, in the suburbs, 
the water-tanks, still exist, and some are still actively functioning. 


§5 HIRE PREVENTION 


The problem of an adequate water-supply was made more 
urgent in Christchurch during the first decades of settlement 
by the ever-present danger from outbreaks of fire among the 
wooden buildings. One of the first of many big fires occurred in 
1859. The Wesleyan Chapel in High Street, between Hereford 
and Cashel Streets, was burning, and there was no water nearer 
than the Avon. There is a certain humorous element in the records, 
as a line of buckets was manned by volunteers who connected 
up with a brewery close at hand. It was reported that these 
ingenious volunteer fire-fighters continued to move in and out 
of the brewery for some time after the fire had been extinguished, 
the manager of the brewery having been kept ignorant of its 
extinction. Next year, Joseph Bailey formed a fire brigade of 
twenty-five volunteers. In 1867 this brigade was placed under 
city control,° but it remained a voluntary organisation until 
1907." The Fire Police and an insurance company’s brigade 
also lent assistance in times of emergency, but in those days it 
was recognised that everyone who could must help. At one 
time, anyone who gave a fire-alarm was entitled to claim a ten- 
shilling reward. This right was soon abolished because small 
boys tried to collect the reward four or five times a day. Fires 
were then even more of an event than they are to-day. This was 
not because they were infrequent, far from it, but because of the 
great difficulties in extinguishing the flames through lack of 
water and fire-fighting equipment and the difficulty of preventing 
a general conflagration among wooden buildings. Where now 
the business premises in the heart of the city are of brick, stone 
or ferro-concrete, more than ninety-five per cent were wooden in 
1860. It was for these reasons that everyone was expected to pick up 
the nearest shovel, bucket, axe, or rope to hand and race to the 
scene when the fire-bell rang. Till the construction of deep 
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underground tanks and the installation in 1909 of the high- 
pressure water-supply, water to quench fires had to be obtained 
from rivers or creeks and from surface tanks or surface water 
sewers. 

In the early days of the Brigade, the Liverpool and London 
Globe Insurance Company presented an engine which was 
known to the local residents as the “Candle-Box’’.% The 
Provincial Executive Council had resolved to purchase one of 
Merryweather’s fire-engines in January, 1861.%* It was not, 
however, until October, 1863, that a City Council grant was 
made to the Fire Brigade to purchase a steam fire-engine.”* In 
1864 there was a disastrous fire which spread from Cashel House, 
now part of the D.I.C. Drapery Shop, to the A.I Hotel, at the 
south-east corner of Colombo and Cashel Streets. After this, the 
people were required by the new Building Ordinance** to 
build within the thickly-populated central area in non-inflam- 
mable materials only. The Christchurch Volunteer Fire Brigade 
made it clear that it existed merely to provide for the security 
of property within the Town Belts though it hoped to be able 
to attend to serious fires outside the city.%* There was another 
big fire in 1865’ and another the following year in Colombo 
Street. Shortly after this, the Fire Brigade received the longed-for 
new steam fire engine. It was christened the ‘‘Extinguisher’’.25* 
Still the Brigade was in desperate straits when its services were 
needed; for the engine had to be man-hauled to the fire. The 
public was appealed to for horsepower by the promise of a bonus 
of one guinea paid to the owner of the first two horses to arrive 
harnessed at the Fire Station.**® Motor-transit did not come 
until 1913. A fire-engine in this city so vulnerable to damage 
by fire was a thing of pride and affection if we judge from the 
kindly interest taken by all, not least the City Councillors, in the 
ceremony of naming each new engine. In 1871 a second fire- 
engine driven by steam was purchased and this was christened, 
evidently in anticipation of its worthy service, “The Deluge’’.2® 

It was in this year that the Christchurch Volunteer Police were 
enrolled and the first permanent Fire Brigade Station erected in 
Lichfield Street, west of the High Street junction.**! The Brigades 
found much to do in the late ’seventies when incendiarism was rife 
in the towns and suburbs.* The Lichfield station became sub- 
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sidiary to a new station built in Chester Street. (The present 
Lichfield Street station was not built until 1913.) 


§6 PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES | 


Some account has been given of drainage and water-supply 
in Christchurch. It is little wonder that for many years the town 
was recognised as one of the most unhealthy in New Zealand. 
There were, no doubt, contributing factors, but the root cause 
of this unenviable position was the swampy nature of the site. 
Until this was removed by a system of underground drainage 
and a highly-improved method of control Christchurch residents 
suffered heavily, especially in the most neglected areas. Neglect 
and almost criminal reluctance to embark on an admittedly huge 
but nevertheless necessary expenditure of public funds must be 
laid at the doors of both citizen ratepayers and the councillors they 
elected. But the problem was naturally not one for the munici- 
pality alone. The failure of local bodies outside the city boundaries 
to come to an agreement with the City Council in devising a 
uniform system was not least among the causes for the long delay. 
In this failure to reach any workable compromise the fault 
was not entirely on one side. Municipal liberty for a while 
was given precedence before considerations of health. While 
the City Council disputed with this County or Borough Council 
and that Road or Town Board as to who was in fact responsible 
for an offensive drain, those in the neighbourhood of the drain 
protested and petitioned the authorities in vain. 

Throughout the records of City Council and Board of Health 
meetings there are minutes of residents’ complaints, warnings to 
offending citizens,and Sanitary Committee reports recommending 
this and that measure to improve the state of health in the district. 
Cases of fever were of everyday occurrence, when mention 1s 
often made of the fever hospital and the need for compelling 
people to abandon infected homes. Until 1882, as we have seen, 
there was no proper sewage system in existence and very few 
drains were covered. Stagnant pools, if not on private property, 
then on empty sections near by, were breeding-places for fever. 
Refuse was left to accumulate and decay in the road. 

The manner of disposal of refuse was one evil which the City’ 
Council attacked immediately. Stores, factories and private 
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houses were all offenders in casting refuse into the streets and 
side-channels. Continual complaints were made to the Council 
about the offensive drains from breweries and the smell of candle- 
works in the town. The Council requested householders to 
provide receptacles and it arranged for the collection of refuse. 
Yet the Sanitary Committee thought nothing of liquid house-slops 
being drained with the surface water into open drains and side- 
channels if there was sufficient pressure for flushing into the 
Avon River or the Ferry Road drain. As late as 1877, the City 
Council still approved of such drains emptying into the Avon. 
Ashes and dry rubbish were still swept into the side-channels 
despite the by-laws against this practice. The disposal of refuse 
did not receive the attention it deserved. Gravel pits, swamps, 
outlying reserves, sandhills were all used as rubbish dumps. All 
the authorities received complaints in their turn as to the places 
where they chose to deposit rubbish. It was reported in 1887 to 
the City Council that the dust and refuse at its depot were very 
likely responsible for diphtheria cases in that neighbourhood.?*4 
A destructor to burn all the city’s refuse was advocated, but the 
decision to erect one was not made until 1900. It certainly 
performed good service when it was put into operation in 1902, 
for, besides burning refuse, it generated electricity and later, from 
1908, heated the water for the municipal tepid baths.2** The old 
problem, the evils consequent on the jealousies of small local 
bodies functioning in close proximity, arose in connection with 
the use of the destructor. The suburbs must pay if they wanted 
to use it,’ and, if suburban ratepayers objected to the extra 
expenditure, we find that the refuse was dumped, as before, on 
reserves in the vicinity of their dwellings. 

In 1863, when it was suggested that an Immigration Barracks 
and a Gaol be erected within the municipal area, Councillors 
raised as one of the chief objections to this proposal the increased 
unhealthiness of Christchurch during the summer months.**° By 
the late ‘seventies typhoid fever and diphtheria were taking a 
heavy toll of the population. Sometimes there were from thirty 
to forty fever cases reported in a month. Proposals for the 
improvement of drainage and water-supply were made in these 
years, but the large loan necessary to realise a scheme of under- 
ground drainage was considered unwarranted. The cost was too 
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great and borrowing was unwise — such were the reasons offered. 
The Drainage Board was severely criticised in the Christchurch 
“Press” for adopting such a “suicidal policy”. So the town 
population continued to suffer sickness and disease. The reports 
of the central Board of Health’s Medical Officer and Inspector 
of Nuisances supply more than sufficient data on the state of 
sanitation in the residential areas. In 1880 it was reported that 
only in isolated cases in the city were the house surface drains 
satisfactory.?”° 561 notices had to be served in order to abate 
nuisances and these were only “extreme cases”. Slops were 
thrown on the land and the artesian wells were becoming con- 
taminated.*"! The rivers were polluted by the matter discharged 
from the side-channels into the drains, but householders were 
not compelled to connect with the sewers and they had to pay 
for the scavengers’ services.?”? 

The fear of smallpox hung over the city in the later years of 
the century. From 1882 onwards, the City Council tried to take 
adequate precautions against a threatened outbreak of bubonic 
plague. Arrangements for the erection of a smallpox hospital 
were in hand; but again the hampering action of local authorities 
is seen at work. None of the suburban powers wanted the hospital 
erected within its area.2* In 1900, minutes are still to be found 
recording the fact that a “plague” hospital was urgently required. 
During all these years nothing had been accomplished and when, 
in 1902, the first suspected cases of smallpox were reported the 
only accommodation made available for them was a corrugated 
iron shed out in the sandhills of Burwood in the New Brighton 
district.?”4 

The Sanitary Committee’s report of 1900 is interesting, as it 
throws light on the supervision of general health in the city. 
This Committee advised that a Medical Officer as well as a 
Sanitary Inspector be appointed. The Selwyn County Council 
had stressed the need for a Medical Officer of Health ten years 
before. The report continued urging that no more wooden 
drains should be constructed. Rats in the town must be destroyed. 
Rights of way in the city were to be thoroughly inspected. All 
milk was to be tested.?”* Concerning this last matter, Sydenham’s 
Medical Officer, in 1880, had said the Board of Health had no 
power to deal with the milk question.?”* A septic tank system 
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was suggested by the Sanitary Committee. At the same time, 
the Women’s Institute was asking for a house-to-house sanitary 
inspection and for the appointment of female sanitary inspectors 
as well.?7? 

Another interesting proposal was that a hospital for consump- 
tives should be built.?2”® H. G. Ell had in the previous year 
pointed out the contagious nature of the milk served to towns- 
people, and he deplored the fact that all dairies were not regularly 
examined. He also criticised the lack of inspection and control 
of the city abattoirs. 

The story of reluctant and often futile attempts to improve the 
state of health in Christchurch is not a pleasant one. If it had not 
been for the spacious public reserves, Hagley Park and the Botanic 
Gardens, as well as the many private gardens in Christchurch, 
it is certain that Christchurch’s bill of health would have been 
considerably heavier. The comparatively dry climate and the 
winds continually blowing across the plains or off the sea saved 
Christchurch from a worse fate before the time came when more 
enlightened steps were taken to ensure the health of its residents. 


§7 STREET LIGHTING 


The story of the steps taken to provide Christchurch with all 
the amenities of a town would not be complete without mention 
of street lighting, a service which we take for granted to-day 
but which was until quite recently a luxury. There was no 
street lighting whatever until the days of the first municipal 
council. In 1862 a public kerosene lamp was lit at the Market 
Place bridge.27® Two lamps were to be hung at the approaches 
of each of the nine other bridges over the Avon in the city area, 
but, after a month’s trial, the use of kerosene for lamps was not 
approved. Kerosene cost 8s. 9}d. a gallon and the Councillors 
were ever mindful of this fact.28° However, they were persuaded 
in 1864 to continue the work they had begun, and lamps were 
hung at most of the bridges and by the chief intersections. The 
numbers of street lamps gradually increased as inhabitants 
worried the Council into lighting up their particular neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Gas Company, which had been established in 1863, was 
given permission in the following year to lay down gas mains in 
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the streets.2*1 Even at this early date gas lighting was contem- 
plated. The company was asked to supply the town with gas 
to light those lamps within reach of the mains. The first houses 
were lit with gas in this year. Some kerosene lamps remained 
in use in the streets for a number of years, but by 1876 there were 
as many as 152 gas lamps.?*2 Until 1900, all burners were of the 
“fish-tail” type. The lights were kept on until 4 a.m. from 1877 
instead of only till 1 or 2a.m., as it was by then considered that 
street lighting was most required during these hours for the 
‘safety and good order of the city’.28 In 1900 the Council was 
explaining to protesting citizens that it could not keep the lights 
burning until an hour before sunrise because of the cost.?%4 

A paper on electric lighting was read to the City Council in 
the year 1881.78° A trial of this method was carried out two 
years later but the system was not accepted, chiefly because the 
Gas Company chose this opportune moment to reduce its price 
for gas lighting.?®® A suggestion was made at one time that the 
Avon be used for producing electricity to light the city. Electric 
cables for lighting and power were erected in 1889,28? and in 1898 
the use of electricity was being sought by owners of business 
premises.28§ In 1901 the City Council sought information 
on the proposal to install electric tramways.?8® The steam from 
the new destructor was being used in 1903 to generate electricity 
for an increasing number of consumers.?9° The Tramway Board 
in 1905 and the Drainage Board in 1908 installed electrical plants; 
but it was not until May, 1915, after the Lake Coleridge hydro- 
electric works had been opened, that Christchurch streets in the 
city and suburbs were lit for the first time by electricicy.2* There 
were only 59 of the old gas lamps left by 1918.29 Now, there 
could be all night street lighting without anxiety as to the cost 
of kerosene or fear of disputes with the Gas Company over 
prices each time the city’s contract had to be renewed. The Christ- 
church City Council controlled reticulation in its own area, 
possessed its own transferring and distributing station and supplied 
power as well to outlying boroughs and counties. 

While, first, the Executive Council of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and, later, the municipal authority set up by the residents 
of Christchurch were active in furthering the advancement of the 
city area, the various local bodies which were established in 
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some of the suburban communities after 1876 were by no means 
idle. Their efforts to improve conditions in their particular 
localities must now be considered and some account given of 
the progress of outlying settlements before we trace the events 
which led to the inclusion within the city of three of the most 
populous districts beyond the city boundaries. 








CHAPTER IV 


THE PROGRESS OF THE SUBURBAN COMMUNITIES 
1876-1903 


‘*1876—The story of the foundation of Christchurch may be said to have closed 
.... The pioneering days were over, and the city, in its fuller life, had broken 
up into separate communities . . . political . . . social, pastoral, agricultural, 
industrial . . .”’2 


In the ‘seventies and ‘eighties, the lands surrounding Christ- 
church on which settlements of small communities had grown 
up were Richmond, Linwood, and Woolston, Opawa and the 
Heathcote Valley, parts of St. Martins, Sydenham, and parts of 
Addington, part of St. Albans, and Papanui. There were people 
living in Spreydon, Riccarton, Fendalton, Avonside, and Marsh- 
lands and at the beaches of New Brighton and Sumner. Within 
twenty-seven years part of Richmond had succeeded in exchang- 
ing Road District for city control, and Sydenham, St. Albans, 
Linwood, Woolston, New Brighton, and Sumner had all set up 
some form of municipal government. The marked development 
of the suburbs was mainly due to economic causes, as will be 
shown in the following chapter. Where the progress in industri- 
alism was most noticeable, as in Sydenham, Linwood, and 
Woolston, there was a noticeable stimulation of the political in- 
stincts of the residents and particularly of the desire to have a much 
greater share in their own local government. It was these suburbs 
which time and again showed a great disinclination to yield the 
least of the municipal ‘rights’ they had secured. 

The rise of industrialism, however, does not assist in the under- 
standing of political developments in, for example, St. Albans, 
Sumner, or New Brighton. That there was not a large number of 
factory workers in Papanui is nota sufficient explanation of its fail- 
ure to develop into a borough. Yet where men are more or less 
scattered, working on the land, the distance and the lack of contact 
between settlers are obstacles to the establishment of an active local 
self-government. Where men had settled close together, as they 
had done in St. Albans, New Brighton, and Sumner, even though 
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not employed side by side in factories, they tended soon to 
agitate for self-government. It will be found that in districts 
like Papanui, where the settlement straggled in ribbon form along 
the Main North Road, or like Spreydon, Opawa-St. Martins, 
and Marshlands, where there were few settlers and the majority 
of these farmers, either the desire for a more direct local govern- 
ment was absent or the difficulties to be overcome proved too 
great. It is necessary to look again to the reasons why people 
settled in certain localities, and why they crowded into some 
suburbs when there was abundance of housing space for them 
in other suburbs not far distant. 


Qi SYDENHAM 


The residents of Sydenham had been granted permission to 
declare their district a borough on September 20th, 1877. An 
account of their struggle to gain independence will be given in 
a subsequent chapter. On October 29th, 1877,°%* there took place 
the first meeting of the Borough Council whose proceedings 
were to become a model for the boroughs of St. Albans and 
Linwood. Sydenham was then an area roughly divided into 
six districts known as: Sydenham; the central block based on the 
main road, Colombo Street; Newtown based on Montreal 
Street; Addington still further to the west; Waltham in the east; 
and South-East and South-West Sydenham.?** All of these districts 
were settled, though some were not so closely populated as others. 
The Addington railway workshops which were to have such a 
great effect on the settlement of Sydenham were being erected 
in 1879.7% 

The boundaries of Sydenham and the City were immediately 
in dispute. The north boundary of Sydenham was the South 
Town Belt of Christchurch. Whose was the responsibility for 
its maintenance? The very next year schemes for incorporating 
the borough of Sydenham in the City were afoot. In 1879, two 
years after the Borough came into existence, the City Council 
was urging that Sydenham should become a part of the city 
area, while Sydenham was claiming a considerable block of city 
land between the South Town Belt and St. Asaph Street which 
had once, some years before, been the southern boundary of 
Christchurch.2®” At a joint meeting of Sydenham and City dele- 
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gates the problem was thoroughly examined. The neglect of 
drains on the South Town Belt made this question of boundaries 
most important for City and Sydenham residents in the vicinity. 
The meeting agreed that petty jealousies must not stand in the 
way, and it decided to use unemployed labour for the drainage 
works and to apply to the government for a subsidy. Unfortun- 
ately no such help was forthcoming.?®* The residents of Sydenham 
and the City were back where they were before—Sydenham 
approving of its Council’s efforts but expressing grave doubts 
as to its powers to spend any money on the South Town Belt,2% 
and Christchurch not doing anything at all because, according 
to Sydenham, its funds had been spent.?° At another conference 
in November both parties reiterated their previous contentions, 
Sydenham that it had no right to expend ratepayers’ money 
outside the borough, Christchurch that the true solution to the 
problem was the amalgamation of Sydenham with the City.3% 
The Sydenham Borough Council was particularly vocal on 
all matters where its rights of local government and its own 
view of the residents’ welfare seemed to be concerned. It tried 
to secure recognition for the new railway station, begun in 
1879, as the Christchurch and Sydenham Railway Station? It 
protested loudly, though naturally, at the city proposal to convert 
the Addington gaol into a criminal lunatic asylum®". It expressed 
its opinion in 1877 that the rating powers of the Board of Health 
which had jurisdiction over Christchurch, Sydenham, and 
suburban Road Boards were excessively high.2°¢ There was 
trouble with the Spreydon refusal to pay Sydenham’s share of 
the Impounded Land Fund received by Heathcoteand Spreydon.3% 
When, as early as 1879, the City proposed building reservoirs 
and a pumping station at the foot of Colombo Street, Sydenham 
agreed to grant a subsidy, but on condition that the City Fire 
Brigade should attend fires in Sydenham. This the City Council 
would not promise, though it offered to co-operate in the estab- 
lishment of a Sydenham Fire Brigade.8°* No satisfactory arrange- 
ment was made. The pumping station was not built until after 
1903, and the City Fire Brigade sometimes assisted in extinguishing 
fires but more often it did not. In 1887 Sydenham, with St. Albans, 
was refused the services of the City Brigade.3°” A little later we 
find that the engine was being hired out with a request to Syden- 
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ham to pay almost twice as much as Woolston and St. Albans 
because of the more frequent fires there.3°° 

The low-lying land on which Sydenham was built made 
drainage by far the hardest problem the Borough Council had 
to face. Because there were so many more residents in Sydenham 
than in other suburbs, and because settlement there had been 
much more rapid and confined to a smaller area compared with 
settlement in the city, the question of drainage was more import- 
ant than anywhere else near Christchurch. In 1879 there were 
7,000 people living in Sydenham.*°® In 1883, when 1,830 houses 
were inspected, a large number was found to have no house 
drainage at all, while 151 dwellings were condemned as being 
unclean.*#° Mention has been made of the bad roading in Syden- 
ham before 1876. Drainage and roading were closely connected 
problems. Roads had been formed by private people without 
any reference to the drainage of their properties. Stagnant water 
in the streets and swamps into which refuse was dumped, open 
ditches into which house drains were running, ditches blocked 
by bridges carelessly built—these were all too familiar features 
of the district. There were the nuisances of storm-water and 
periodical floods of the Heathcote and Jackson’s Creek which 
flowed through Sydenham. Some people did not have artesian 
wells and were carrying water from the nearest neighbour’s. 
Often what wells there were had been polluted by defective 
drainage. A Sanitary Committee reported on the appalling state 
of health in some localities. Typhoid was rife, and it could be 
easily traced to the pollution of the water-supply. Wherever 
there were offensive drains or mud and slush from side-channels 
left to lie in the streets, there was sickness in the neighbourhood. 
It was revealed in 1886 that there were only four doctors notifying 
cases of infectious disease. The Borough Council saw that there 
was much to be accomplished. It is little wonder that it comp- 
lained bitterly of the lack of attention paid by the Christchurch 
Drainage Board (established in 1875"), to the conditions prevail- 
ing in Sydenham. The Council ordered the clearing of drains 
and creeks, the diversion of the flow in open ditches to side- 
channels as soon as they were constructed, and the inspection of 
household sanitary arrangements. It has been noted how 
vigilant the Sydenham Borough Council was where the activities 
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of the Christchurch Drainage Board were concerned. Considering 
the state of affairs in Sydenham in the ‘eighties, it is not surprising 
that residents there grew impatient and showed themselves more 
than anxious to take over complete control of drainage in the 
hope, though it may have been vain, of effecting more speedy 
reforms themselves. 

In the late seventies and throughout the ‘eighties the Borough 
Council was occupied in trying to restore order in the roading 
of Sydenham. Notices were served on those who had allowed 
gorse to overgrow streets and footpaths. The widening of 
narrow roads and lanes already in existence was begun, but the 
residents often refused to sell land for this purpose or consented 
to sell only at exorbitant prices." It was an uphill fight for the 
Council to have even new streets made forty feet wide, the 
minimum on which it had determined for the narrowest streets." 
So great a struggle did the Council have over this matter that 
in 1884 it asked for an amendment to the Municipal Corporations 
Act in order to enable it to take over streets of whatever width 
laid out prior to the formation of the borough.** This roading 
problem is an indication of the close settlement which had taken 
place in Sydenham from the time of the building of the railway 
onwards. The settlement was in only a small part of Sydenham, 
for streets had not been formed at all in the greater part of 
Waltham. The land there was still mainly rural. There were 
complaints by the Council in 1878 that horses and cattle were 
allowed to wander at night and were injuring the new foot- 
paths.31” By 1895 the Council had widened over five miles of 
narrow streets, concrete-channelled, asphalted and lighted them, 
forced all personssubdividing to lay out wide streets, and converted 
six of the back slum areas into thoroughfares by acquiring 
outlets.318 

When the North Canterbury Agricultural and Pastoral Associ- 
ation purchased a site for new showgrounds in Addington in 
1887,°9 the Council acquired the old showgrounds established in 
Sydenham in 1863. They fronted the main road, and the Council 
converted them into a public park, officially opened in November, 
1894.22° At the time there were still open paddocks in the heart 
of Sydenham, and few ratepayers recognised the foresight of their 
Council in providing what is now a welcome green open space 
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in the midst of poor, badly-planned buildings crowded together 
with little or no garden and few trees to relieve their ugliness. 
Another example of the foresight and energetic zeal of the 
Council in making improvements was the conversion of an old 
refuse dump into a bowling-green in the centre of the suburb. 
Tennis-courts and a children’s playground were added later. Now 
that the district is so built over, these recreation grounds have 
acquired an even greater value. The Council, in 1891, had also 
begun the construction of a swimming pool, primarily for the 
use of the school-children, but open to all residents. 

Two years after the borough was gazetted there were only 
three lamps on the main street (Colombo), three on Windmill 
Road leading up to the West Belt of the city, four on Lincoln 
Road, the arterial route from the Ellesmere district passing 
through Addington, three on Montreal Street which was the 
main thoroughfare of Newtown, three on Selwyn Street in the 
Spreydon district of which Newtown and Addington were once 
a part, and three on the Gasworks Road.3?! These were the most 
important streets in Sydenham, and reference to their position 
on the map gives some idea of settlement at that date.*At the 
showgrounds, now the park, and on each of Madras, Harper, 
Durham, and Going’s (now Brougham) Streets, there was one 
solitary lamp. The Gas Company had only just begun to lay 
mains in Colombo Street in 1878.32 Where gas was not available, 
kerosene was still used. By 1903, however, after the usual and 
seemingly inevitable friction and haggling with the Gas Company 
over contracts and prices, the Borough Council had all the streets 
in its district fairly well lighted. 

The offices of the Council were in a little four-roomed cottage 
until 1885. By 1903, this small council, housed in such unimposing 
premises, had acquired endowments, reserves, a cemetery and 
plantations. New municipal buildings had just been completed, 
and, when the Sydenham Borough became a part of the city 
they were used to house a public library.2?? The Council had 
formed its own Fire Brigade. When refused the use of the City 
engine, it had shown initiative in purchasing from a local firm 
a chemical engine which is said to have been the first of its kind 
in the colony. Sydenham, the most populous of the districts 
surrounding Christchurch, was also the most progressive. From 
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8,459 in 1881,°4 its population had risen to 11,404 spread over 
an area of 1,190 acres in 1901.325 Colombo Street was a business 
thoroughfare of first importance. The Council, two years after 
the formation of the Borough, had persuaded the Postal Depart- 
ment to establish a Post Office on this street. The tramway 
constructed as far as the showgrounds in 1878,326 had by 1898 
been extended to the foot of the hills past the southernmost 
limits of Sydenham.*?? This is a significant indication of the spread 
of suburban settlement. Other tramlines through the South Belt, 
running one to Addington and another through the East Belt to 
Ferry Road, had been constructed. These were proposed in 
1879.*28 They now served closely-settled residential suburbs and 
industrial centres that had been progressing rapidly since the 
incorporation of the borough. 


§2 sT. ALBANS 


The people of St. Albans were successful in forming a borough 
in 1881.*?° Yet, ten years before, the footpaths on the main road 
between Merivale Lane and what is now Rugby Street were only 
just being formed. This shows that the extent of the district was 
roughly only a third of what it had become by 1903. There then 
was a paddock between Office and Aikman’s Roads where, on 
the corner of Office Road, the Borough Council offices were 
erected in the ‘eighties. To the east of the Main North Road 
there was very little settlement at all, the land from Caledonian 
Road stretching across through what is now Shirley being open 
country, peat land on which cattle grazed. Now this area is all 
closely settled, but between 1870 and 1881 when the district 
became a borough there could not have been any very great 
progress. The population had increased steadily and more and 
more land had been put under intensive cultivation in the eastern 
part of the district, but it was in the fairly compact little settlement 
nearest to the city boundary and clustering about the Main North 
Road that the desire for municipal government was most keenly 
felt. 

There was an early centre for this community in the area 
around the St. Albans school in the vicinity of Edgeware Road. 
It was a poor locality known as Knightstown. The other centre, 
which increased in importance from the time of the Borough 
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Council’s establishment, was at the corner of Office Road and the 
North Road. The tramline had been extended along the Papanui 
Road to St. Albans in 1880.38° The residents possessed their own 
recreation ground**! and public library by 1881.5? It will be 
remembered that St. Albans owed its development almost wholly 
to its situation on the sides of the arterial route between Christ- 
church and the farms and townships of North Canterbury. As the 
colony became more firmly established and as primary production 
increased, the main north route grew steadily in importance, 
St. Albans by the wayside growing with the increase of traffic 
until in 1901 it extended over an area of 1,500%* acres and its 
population numbered 6,607.5*4 

The first tasks of the St. Albans Borough Council were drainage 
and roading. Most of the roads formed in the days of the Avon 
Road Board (in whose district St. Albans had been previously 
included), or as yet sketchily laid out, seem to have presented 
problems to the Council. Each road had its own drainage peculi- 
arity and was frequently the occasion of disputes with both Road 
and Drainage Boards. Most of the drains were open, and many 
were the complaints to the Council from residents and from 
the Christchurch Drainage Board. But there were endless con- 
tentions as to whose function it was to lay the pipes and maintain 
them. The Council, like Sydenham before it, had become in fact, 
if not in name, a Board of Health for its particular locality, and was 
now obliged to appoint an Inspector of Nuisances, make by-laws 
and enforce the inspection of housing and sanitary conditions.*** 

The roading question was urgent. Roads already formed 
needed widening. As late as 1897 the Council had to obtain 
confirmation of a special order to widen a road before the private 
owners would give way.*** Trees and hedges were encroaching 
on the paths and roadways. Gorse was growing on the North 
Town Belt and spreading rapidly. It was not until the late ’eighties 
that the Council was able to attend to the provision of asphalted 
road crossings. 

In addition to these difficulties, the Borough Council considered 
it must vindicate the rights of the borough to self-government as 
against the City Council which, as early as 1884, wrote suggesting 
that St. Albans delegates be appointed to a conference on the 
extension of the City boundaries**’. The next year the Council 
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made enquiries regarding the services of the City Fire Brigade, but 
was informed by the City Council that its Brigade could not 
attend fires in St. Albans.?** The City Council had decided that 
residents in all suburbs must themselves provide for security against 
fire, with the result that Sydenham and St. Albans immediately 
set about forming their own brigades.3*® They were not able to 
purchase engines as easily as they could man them, but in 1889 
the City Council signified its willingness to let them pay for the 
loan of its fire engine.?4° There was, inevitably, friction over this 
arrangement. By 1902, just before St. Albans decided to amalga- 
mate with the City, the Council had begun to build its own 
Fire Station. 

The question of lighting was also a vexed one. In 1882 gas lamps 
were being erected as fast as possible. The Council’s request for a 
loan for lighting, the boring of wells and the formation of further 
footpaths was, however, refused.*4? Residents naturally wanted 
improved lighting, but in 1888 the only decision the Councillors 
had reached was that St. Albans residents would become con- 
sumers if the City Council decided to use electricity or the city 
purchased its own gas-works.34* At the time both these proposals 
were under consideration by the Christchurch citizens. In 1900 
St. Albans was considering electric lighting on its own behalf.344 

In 1903 there was very little settlement in north St. Albans. 
East of the main North Road no sales of land held by the Church 
Property Trustees were made until 1906. Then, with each suc- 
ceeding sale in 1907, 1913, 1923 and 1926, purchasers were 
quickly found for sections and new streets were formed. In 1903, 
however, practically the whole of St. Albans north and east of 
Cranford Street to the east of Papanui Road, and north of Innes 
Road to the boundary, was rural land held in trust for the Church. 
Other land, part of the Dean and Chapter endowment, was sold 
in South-east St. Albans in 1898, but in this case there were already 
150 cottages built on the frontages of the Town Belt and Cale- 
donian Road a little to the north.34® 

St. Albans, like Sydenham and Linwood, opposed all attempts 
at amalgamation with the city in the ’eighties. It had rebuffed the 
advances of the City Council time and again, and it had opposed 
any combination of local bodies, such as the merging of the 
Domains Board and the City Council proposed in 1887, for this, 
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it believed, tended to strengthen the city government by widening 
the scope of its powers.?4* In 1897 and 1898, however, a com- 
mittee was studying the question of amalgamation,**’ and the 
majority of the St. Albans residents became convinced that it 
would fare better if it accepted representation on a council 
governing the affairs of its district and of the city as the common 
concerns of a single metropolitan unit. 


§3 LINWOOD 


Linwood, which was in the large Heathcote Road District, 
exercised its right to form a Town Board in October, 1882.°4* 
This did not give the Linwood residents the complete control 
of their own affairs which they wanted. 

The position in regard to the raising of funds for public works 
was not very clear. For the repair of some of the streets in the 
district a grant was received from the Selwyn County Council.*° 
The boundary of Linwood in 1903 followed the river, so that 
costs for bridges might properly have been shared by Linwood 
with the district (Richmond) to the north of the river. In 1883, 
however, Richmond was still in the Avon Road district and the 
Avon Road Board receiveda grant for repairs to the Stanmore bridge 
between Linwood and Richmond.**® The Linwood Town Board 
apparently did not undertake responsibilities in the whole of the 
suburban area which, under the name of Linwood, was brought 
into the city in 1903. At about the same time the Woolston Town 
Board was involved in a dispute with the Heathcote Road Board 
over the control of Radley Bridge. Woolston’s agitation for an 
amendment to the Town Districts Act of 1881, so that boundaries 
might be referred to the County Council before the delimitation 
of the Town District, points to the uncertainty of exact boun- 
daries and, consequently, of the extent of areas over which the 
Town Boards could exercise authority.?*! A petition of residents 
in a part of the Heathcote district to join the Linwood Town 
District was refused by the Road Board in 1890.9 In 1885 
County Council members, discussing the raising of finance, 
appear to discriminate between Town Boards and Borough 
Councils. They considered that for suburban districts the Road 
Boards, with the Town Boards and Borough Councils, should 
be the only rate-levying and collecting bodies for hospital and 
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charitable aid, police and other departments requiring the collec- 
tion of rates for their maintenance,?** but it was also held that 
borough and city councils only should be allowed to raise loans.354 
The people of Linwood, who numbered over 4,000 in 1890,35* 
gained recognition of their town district as a borough in February, 
1893, and the boundaries of the new borough included that part 
of the Heathcote district which had unsuccessfully petitioned to 
join with Linwood a few years before.*5* 

The centre of Linwood for many years was the area at the 
intersection of Worcester Street, leading directly from Cathedral 
Square, and Stanmore Road extending north into Richmond. 
In 1885 the City Council had secured the consent of the Linwood 
Town Board and the Heathcote Road Board to construct a 
tramway through the district.*5’ Christchurch had just purchased 
land for the Linwood cemetery, and it was proposed to build a 
tramline for hearses.3* Its Council soon discovered that the idea 
of a tram hearse neatly fitted to accommodate four corpses was 
not popular, and the Cemetery Tramway, as it was called, was 
used for carrying rubbish from the Council yards to the sandhills 
dump on Page’s Road. The hearse is said to have ended its days as 
a house-boat for picnickers on the Estuary. Under a private 
company the Cemetery Tramway became more successful. A 
New Brighton company extended the line to the sea-coast.35 
Henceforth the Linwood tramway became part of the highway 
to New Brighton. On Sundays and the holiday seasons the rattle 
of the old horse-drawn cars disturbed the peace of Linwood 
homes. 

Linwood figures in the history of the drainage of Christchurch. 
Here the first pumping station was constructed at the corner of 
Tuam Street and Matheson’s Road. The work was begun in 1878 
and completed in 1882.2°° From the next year, when Linwood had 
gained a degree of municipal government, there were endless 
discussions by City Council, Drainage Board, and Road Board 
on the vexed question of drainage. Linwood had roads to form, 
asphalt, and channel, as well as drains to cut and clear—all legacies 
from a Road Board which, with only limited funds, had to 
control so great an area that it could not hope to provide ade- 
quately for each small community of residents in its district. 
Before the Linwood Borough was created, the Town Board 
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was invited to send delegates to a conference on amalgamation 
with the city, but Linwood, like St. Albans, preferred to remain 
independent and deal with the intricacies of town government 
unaided.?# 

In 1890 the Linwood Board was trying to cope with the living 
conditions that made outbreaks of typhoid, diphtheria, scarlatina, 
and other diseases of almost yearly occurrence. When the nature 
of the work detailed to Inspectors of Nuisances is considered, it is 
small wonder that the general state of health in Christchurch 
was so bad in these years. Every Borough or Town Board seems 
to have had an Inspector of Nuisances or his equivalent. In 
Linwood he was required to make periodically a systematic 
house-to-house inspection.’* He reported on insanitary housing, 
refuse and slops emptied into open drains and side channels, and 
rubbish strewn in the roads or dumped on the Canal Reserve and 
in the sandhills. There were still no proper facilities for the 
disposal of refuse in 1902, though the Council had endeavoured to 
make arrangements with the Drainage Board for the use of the 
Canal Reserve. As late as 1896 typhoid among residents living near 
offensive drains was brought to the notice of the Borough 
Council,3® and in 1902 there was sickness known to have been 
caused through overcrowding.3*4 

In the ‘nineties it was found necessary to prohibit the keeping 
of pigs in certain parts of the ‘town’ district.3°> Some offenders 
were still slaughtering pigs on their premises. Cattle roamed at 
large and grazed on the footpaths. There was gorse growing in 
Cashel Street, a continuation in Linwood of what is now one of 
the main shopping thoroughfares in the City. Frequent are the 
reports of gorse fires which, in 1896, occurred in the Linwood 
parts of Worcester, Gloucester, and Armagh Streets, all busy 
streets within Christchurch to-day. There were outbreaks of 
fire on the sand-hills which have now largely disappeared from 
the centre of Linwood.?** By 1897 the Council was making a 
yearly payment for the services of the City Fire Brigade.°*” 

The removal of the sandbanks was another necessary public 
work. In 1895 the Council was clearing part of the Canal Reserve 
of these obstructions,*** and in 1900 widening the main streets.3°° 

By 1901 the population had increased to 6,737°7° while the 
extent of Linwood was 659 acres.®7! In 1903 the residents aban- 
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doned their parochial viewpoint and willingly consented to enter 
the city on an equal footing with those in the original city area. 
The change was wrought in a short time by the growing necessity 
for a co-ordination of services which, because of their cost and 
magnitude and the extent of the area which they covered, could 
not be operated efficiently by a number of private independent 
companies, continually being accused of encroaching on the 
rights of one council or another. 

The suburb now known as North Linwood was so sparsely 
settled as to make it inadvisable to include it in the city in 1903. 
The major part of the land that had been purchased there was 
being used for pasturage, cattle and pig-breeding, and dairy- 
farming. The earliest settlement was on Mile (now Woodham) 
Road, where a sod house was built. The oldest wooden houses 
in the district are to be seen further to the east on the road that 


leads to New Brighton. The two present shopping centres, the — 


earlier of which developed close to the first house, and the more 
recent at the southernmost point of the district where the Canal 
Reserve enters Linwood, are on the verge of the district. This 
may very likely be the consequence of the shape of the area 
settled. The early settlements were made along the boundaries of 
a triangle-shaped section of 300 acres, an endowment of the 
Church which was not subdivided until 1893.37? By 1899 the 
whole of this section had been sold. Another Church section just 
south of this, and not sold until 1890, would account for the 
course which the New Brighton tramway took direct from the 
Square through Linwood to the Canal Reserve and then, instead 
of continuing due east proceeding south along the Reserve, the 
boundary between these two properties. The tramline then 
turned north-east, again skirting the Church property on Buck- 
ley’s Road. Once these sections were subdivided and sold, 
settlement was not long delayed despite the sandy nature of the 
eround. The district was favoured because it was dry and on 
high ground and houses built there had a sunny outlook. North 
Linwood is an example of a locality which was late in developing 
but quickly became a popular residential area for middle-class 
city people who could afford to build at a distance from town 
once they were able to make full use of the new tram, and, later, 
omnibus services. 
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§4 DISTRICTS OUTSIDE THE CITY BOUNDARIES IN 1903 


In order to gain an impression of the development of Christ- 
church suburbs in the years from 1876 to 1903, it is necessary not 
only to study the three main boroughs which amalgamated with 
the city area in 1903, but also to glance at other districts which, 
though not so highly developed politically, were none the less 


populous and important localities. 


WOOLSTON 


Woolston, renamed after the home village of an early resident, 
J. Hopkins, and formerly Lower Heathcote, was a major suburb 
of Christchurch at the time when the other boroughs gave up 
their independent powers. Societies such as that for Mutual Im- 
provement and for Recreation had been founded by 1873.378 By 
the year 1875 Woolston possessed a meeting-hall and a public lib- 
rary of its own and an Oddfellows Hall.374 The first meeting of 
Woolston ratepayers took place on June 13, 1882. The district 
was declared separate from the Heathcote Road District, and on 
September 13, 1882, the first election of the Woolston Town 
Board of seven Commissioners was held.?75 The district of 
Heathcote of which Woolston formed the most populous part 
had then a population of approximately 2,000.37° 

The work of the Town Board followed much the same lines 
as that of the older borough councils. Surveys, roads, drains and 
sewage disposal had to be attended to. There were the usual 
acrid disputes with neighbouring districts and the parent body from 
which Woolston had hived off as to definition of boundaries and 
equitable division of assets. The Board voiced a strong protest 
when the City Council suggested erecting a smallpox-fever 
hospital within its district.3?? It came into violent conflict with the 
Heathcote Road Board over the control of Radley Bridge. To 
solve such boundary difficulties, it proposed an amendment to the 
Counties Act.37§ It was at loggerheads with the City Council as 
to the use of the City’s fire-engine, and was not in the least satisfied 
with the payment demanded in return for such services.?® When 
the question of the toll-gate on the Heathcote Bridge or the 
reconstruction of the bridge itself arose, it was necessary for 
Woolston to consult with Sumner, the Lyttelton Harbour Board, 
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and the Christchurch Tramway Board. During the ’seventies and 
eighties, Woolston had the same difficulty as Sydenham, Linwood 
and St. Albans in providing adequate police protection against the 
larrikinism which was rife in parts of the locality. In the narrow 
streets, among thickly-populated and over-crowded factory areas, 
vandalism, theft and incendiarism were very hard to check.38° 
Within the whole area of 1,276 acres, there were 2,532 inhabitants 
by 1903.38! Woolston had become a borough in July, 1893,38? but 
was not ready to consider amalgamation with the city as early 
as the other three districts. Indeed, in 1921, when eventually it 
did become part of the city of Christchurch, the voting of the 
ratepayers was not very decisive, there being only $30 votes 
polled for amalgamation while 457 were cast against any change.?* 


OPAWA 


Opawa, to the south-west of Woolston, developed little during 
these years. It was slowly becoming a residential suburb, mainly 
for industrial workers in Woolston and Linwood and others 
moving out from the industrial areas in the ‘eighties and "nineties. 
Until 1885 there were no shops in the district, and as late as 1890 
the only regular means of conveyance, the stage coach, ran in 
deep ruts along the Opawa Road. The shopping centre developed 
naturally on the oldest and earliest settled routes and chiefly at the 
intersection of Reeves and Hawford Roads. The newer suburbs 
of St. Martins, Fisherton, and Beckenham to the east of the main 
road to the hills were only just becoming popular as residential 
areas in 1903. 


SPREYDON 


To the west of Colombo Street was Spreydon. Part of the land 
furthest from the city was rural still, but in the vicinity of Selwyn 
Street there were the beginnings of a populous residential area. 
In a district bounded by Riccarton, Halswell and Sydenham there 
was a population of 1,000, 300 of whom were ratepayers.?*4 
Many of their dwellings were clustered around this centre. 

There was no passenger transport into the town until 1894 
when W. Beecroft’s two-horse Willow Bank Coach service was 
established. This service took its name from the willows lining the 
banks of Jackson’s Creek as it wound its way through Spreydon 
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towards the Sydenham Borough. The tram-line was not extended 
to Strickland Street until 1911 when Spreydon became a bor- 
ough.*®> The Addington School within the boundary of Spreydon 
was for three years a side school of West Christchurch until 1881, 
but there was also the Spreydon School in existence since 1873.38° 
West of Barrington Street, then Wilderness Road, the land 
belonged to the Hon. Spencer Lyttelton. When this land was 
offered for sale, it was divided into two-acre sections by Harman 
and Stevens.?87 


The population of 3,284, at the time when the Selwyn County 
was abolished, justified the formation of a borough in 1911, and 
it was from this time that Spreydon developed apace.?8* The 
settlers, if they desired streets, set about forming their own. The 
result was similar to that in many of the districts where, rather 
than wait until the proper authorities decided to act, private 
residents themselves undertook tasks actually in the nature of 
public works. There were consequently great difficulties and 
friction in the early days of the Borough Council. 


CASHMERE HILLS 


The present residential suburb on Cashmere Hills was not 


- settled until very late in our period. The store at the foot of Dyer’s 


Pass Road leading up the hill was not opened until 1898, when 
the Sydenham tramway was extended to the foot of the hills. 
Most of the land was rural, and Cashmere figured in the news 
only when the city pumping plant and reservoir were being 
installed. H. G. Ell was instrumental in building the Kiwi, the 
first of the roadhouses at the top of the Port Hills, and when this 
was opened in 1917 the hills became a more popular resort for 
trampers. The building of the roadhouse was begun in 1916.389 
J. Cracroft Wilson’s large estate in Cashmere was subdivided in 
1881. Five years later the Rhodes Convalescent Home was 
established on the hills a short distance up Dyer’s Pass Road. 
In 1897 the first houses were built and a school on the hills was 
opened in 1905. When the tramline was extended from Barrington 
Street around the foot of the hills in 1912 and the extension up 
Hackthorne Road begun, more people were enabled to settle 
in the district.3°° 7 
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LOWER RICCARTON 

Lower Riccarton is one of the neighbouring potential residen- 
tial areas which did not increase in population until other districts 
had expanded to such an extent that it was more convenient and 
profitable to build in Riccarton despite the interposition of 
Hagley Park between the residential area and the city itself. Then 
the gap between Upper Riccarton and Christchurch began to 
fill up. This area, with the older Upper Riccarton which is under 
the government of the Waimairi County Council, is not yet 
included in the city. The late date at which the Borough of Lower 
Riccarton came into being (1913), when compared with the 
dates at which the Sydenham, St. Albans, Linwood, and Woolston 
boroughs were created, helps to show how slowly settlement 
proceeded in the north-westerly direction from the town. 


FENDALTON 
Although St. Barnabas’s Church had been built in 1876, in 


Fendalton there was no Anglican parish separate from Riccarton 
until as late as 1883,°% a year when practically all the other 
suburbs of Christchurch had developed flourishing small com- 
munity centres of their own. It was not until well into the 
twentieth century that the greater part of Fendalton began to be 
peopled. This district, like Riccarton, is not yet a unit of the 
municipal area. 


MARSHLANDS 


Out of the swamp land, north of Christchurch, a suburb was 
developing by 1903. The Poles, who arrived as Government 
immigrants by the ship Friedelburg**? and settled on Rhodes’ 
Swamp in 1872, were the forerunners of a peasant community 
which found vegetable-growing and dairying to be very profitable 
industries. The Marshlands Road, which remained until about 
1920 in the primitive state that marked the Papanui Road to the 
bush in the early days, was the highway for German, Polish, and 
Irish farmers taking produce to market or carting back manure 
from the city stables. In the late ’seventies these settlers were 
growing crops of carrots, potatoes, and cabbages. The carrots 
found a ready market in the stables at Addington and Riccarton, 
and the cabbages and potatoes were sold to the green-grocery 
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shops. The richness and general productivity of the soil provided 
conditions favourable for onion-growing, asa few of the settlers 
discovered. At first they dried the onions, strung them in bundles, 
and hawked them around the hotels and boarding-houses in the 
town. Later, as the market grew, hawking was abandoned for 
transmission in bags to the public market. When the motor car 
and electric trams became familiar sights in Christchurch, the 
carrots for horses were no longer required in such quantities. 
These had been very useful for spelling the onion-lands, facili- 
tating a beneficial rotation of crops. 

Cattle grazed on the line of sandhills flanking Marshlands and 
on the outer edges of the swamp. The development of dairying 
corresponded with the growth of residential areas like Papanui, 
St. Albans and, later, Shirley, which was itself formerly the 
pasture for the city milk supply. The farmers were not always 
themselves owners of milk-rounds, but sold their milk to others. 
Dairying was carried on where the soil was too poor for cropping 
or where good land was spoilt by heavy stumps. Drainage, tilling 
and staking have consolidated much of the swamp land. It has 
sunk and the area of wetter land has diminished. With years of hard 
work the weed problem has also become less acute. 

While transport was neither close at hand nor regular, Marsh- 
lands was partially isolated from the other suburbs. Until 1887 
most of the land was leased from the two large land-holders, 
Rhodes and Reece. The life of the hard-working settlers centred 
first in the family, the mosr important unit in undertaking such 
intensive cultivation as was done, and the natural group unit for 
people of such stock, and then in the school, known successively 
as the Rhodes Swamp School in 1888, the New Brighton Side 
School, and finally the Marshlands School.?* For many years the 
school was closed in October for weeding-holidays. The Avon 
Road Board had control of roading and drainage until1875, when 
the Drainage Board was placed in charge of the latter. Marshlands 
became a riding of the new Waimairi County in 1909 and it was 
in the former office of the Avon Road Board in Marshlands that 
the first County meeting took place the following year.?* 
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ARANUI 


When the New Brighton Tramway Company extended the 
Linwood Cemetery line, a small community, now known as 
Aranui, grew up along Page’s Road on the way to New Brighton. 
The Tramway Company could acquire a strip of land only one 
chain wide. Until the Christchurch Tramways District Act of 
1902 was passed, there was actually no public road.395 Not with- 
standing this, a few settlers built there and used the tramline as 
a right-of-way. Land was cheap, though infertile for cultivation 
purposes, and transport good so that settlement soon increased. 
Further away from the tramline, people took up land for poultry 
and pig-farming and in some places dairying, despite the fact 
that the ground is apt to be water-logged in winter and a desert 
in summer. 


NEW BRIGHTON 


New Brighton increased in population as soon as the tramline 
was extended to the beach in 1887.39* There was a beach school 
three years later.3°" In 1891 the New Brighton Improvement 
Association was formed.%** Tree-planting had been undertaken 
on the city reserves there as early as 1883.3® The pier was in the 
course of construction from 1889 to 1894.4°° For a time small 
coastal steamers used to set passengers ashore here. In 1896 New 
Brighton was proclaimed a Borough.*” Its area was then 1,500 - 
acres.4°? A strong community had developed as there were now 
many permanent residents. Besides those who worked in the 
district or nearby, there were now residents who went by tram 
or bicycle to work in the city. The population in 1901 reached 
1,008.4 


SUMNER 


In the ‘eighties, the coaches linked with the tramway from 
Christchurch at Heathcote to carry passengers to Sumner. They 
took the dangerous road round the Estuary under the cliffs where 
boulders frequently crashed on to the highway. Redcliffs became 
extremely popular as a residential suburb,and by 1891 the coaching 
service was so well patronised that one hundred horses were 
required. But with the increasing use of the tramway, which was 
completed all the way from Christchurch after 1888,4°4 the road 
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was ruined forever for horse-drawn coaches. Sumner was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance for the building of a railway from 
Christchurch to be mooted in 1877.4°° However, this was not 
done. In 1883 the residents of Sumner elected a Town Board*°® 
which, in 1891, gave place to the first Sumner Borough Council.*%” 
In this year there was a population of 614,1°® chiefly made up of 
market-gardeners, boat-builders, and fishermen. There were two 
schools as well as the School for the Deaf, established in what was 
formerly Mr. Van Asch’s home and, more recently, a boys’ 
boarding school.4°® In 1901 there were 844 inhabitants"° in an 
area of 4,876 acres.“ Sumner, like New Brighton, was gradually 
becoming popular not only as a seaside resort but as a desirable 
place of permanent residence for city workers. 








CHAPTER V 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
CHRISTCHURCH AS THE CAPITAL OF A PROVINCE 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL PROGRESS IN CITY AND SUBURBS 
1850-1903 

The growth of industries in Christchurch and its suburbs and 
the steady progress of some, while others flourished only to 
decline in a few years, can be traced to the expansion and fluctuat- 
ing condition of the province’s pastoral and agricultural industries. 
The wool-growing, dairying and cattle-raising, and the grain 
crops of various districts in Canterbury gave rise to processing 
works in the capital, for instance to the establishment of wool- 
scouring works, woollen mills and clothing factories, abattoirs, 
saddleries, tanneries and leatherworks, flour mills and breweries, 
and biscuit, confectionery, and other foodstuff factories. 

The development of these secondary industries was conditioned 
by the resources of the province, especially in water, timber, and 
coal for motive power. Canterbury was not lacking in water for 
hydro-electric power, though the harnessing of Lake Coleridge’s 
forces was not accomplished until 1914. Water-race systems 
for the country districts were inaugurated after 1879"? and pro- 
jects for turning to use the waters of the Waimakariri were under 
discussion at that time.*!4 Up to 1903, however, water-power for 
factories in and around Christchurch was derived from the rivers 
and streams close by. Industrial centres developed in localities 
where there was water sufficient for the purposes of mills and 
machines in the early stages of industrialism, for example, in the 
valleys of the Port Hills where lime and brickkilns were established, 
and close to the Heathcote and Avon Rivers in Woolston and 
Riccarton. Coal was not so easy to obtain. Local coal from the 
Malvern Hills was chiefly used in the ’seventies and ’eighties 
after railways had been constructed to Sheffield and Whitecliffs. 
West Coast coal had to come by sea, as did supplies of timber from 
the ‘seventies onwards.*!® 
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With the completion of the railroad to Westland in 1923,4° 
coal and timber were brought within easier reach and Christchurch 
manufacturers received an added impetus. The existence of clay 
and shingle deposits and of bush, though not in abundance, 
account for industries in themselves but mainly for the early 
development of facilities for the more important industries, those 
dependent on the products of farmlands. Sawmills in the first 
years of the Christchurch settlement, brick and lime kilns and 
quarries provided materials for the construction of factory 
buildings and good roadways along which supplies could be 
brought. 

Other industries came into being in the business centre of 
Canterbury. Besides the manufaciure of foodstuffs for both town 
and country consumers, the making of farm implements, agricul- 
tural and dairy machinery, and many other farm requirements 
found an important place in the industries of city and suburbs. Iron 
and brass foundries were among the earliest established industries. 
Pottery and furniture manufactures, coach and dray-building, and, 
later, flax-dressing and rope-making were all attempted. 

A study of industrial growth in Christchurch shows why certain 
industries were established in the city and its suburbs, why they 
are to be found in particular localities and what, if any, was their 
effect on the settlements in these districts, and on the subsequent 
growth of the city of Christchurch 


Gr THE RECEIVING DEPOT OF CANTERBURY 


In commerce, the city acted as the receiving depot for the 
overseas imports and exports of the province. The main business 
of Christchurch merchants was to find a profitable outlet abroad 
for the produce of the agricultural districts, and to import and 
distribute goods for consumption and materials for developing 
the resources of the country districts.“47 Warehouses and stores 
were necessary. Regular communications with the port at Lyttel- 
ton had to be maintained. 

First, river transport to and from the little Heathcote Ferry 
and coastal communications from there to Port Cooper were 
vical links which the city must maintain if citizens and settlers 
out on rural stations were to prosper. Ship-building yards were 
soon erected and employment found for many labourers on the 
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wharves at Lower Heathcote and within the city boundaries. 
The building of arterial roads to open up large farming areas was 
a great advance. The construction of these roads laid firmer 
foundations for the survival of the colony. There was work for 
quarry men, road contractors, coach builders and carters. Next, 
railways improved communications with Lyttelton Harbour, 
enabled goods to be transferred with less handling, and were 
extended till they soon took their place side by side with, and often 
superseding the first roads leading into the country. Railroads 
increased the speed of transport of the raw materials from farms 
to factories, and thus stimulated the expansion of many industries. 
In 1879 the demand for freight waggons exceeded the supply.*!8 
Another branch of industry was called into being—new factories 
and workshops on a scale necessary for the maintenance of the 
railways. A double line between the Lyttelton tunnel and Adding- 
ton, where the workshops were being erected, was laid by 1879." 
In the last two decades of the nineteenth century the manufacture 
of carriages for trams and the establishment of cycle-works were 
factors in the quickening of production in all industries, since 
workers no longer need live within walking distance of their 
places of employment. Increased labour from other suburbs was 
therefore available for the industrial centres. 

After 1853, Canterbury was an exporting community which 
sent food to other New Zealand settlements and to Australia.42° 
All her exports were the produce of her own industry and all her 
imports were for her own population. The Canterbury Agri- 
cultural and Pastoral Association, which for many years performed 
practically all the functions of a State Department of Agriculture, 
was founded ten years later in 1863.42 The significance for the 
townspeople of its shows held annually is proved by Sydenham’s 
celebration of Show Day, the day of the year for Sydenham 
residents when visitors from the city and other suburban settle- 
ments and from farms throughout Canterbury streamed down 
Colombo Road to the Showgrounds. Coaches and horse-drawn 
vehicles of all descriptions, sometimes even bullock-drays, brought 
holidaying crowds to the Show and also to the shops and hotels of 
Sydenham. Tradesmen freely gave credit and country people 
paid accounts to travellers during the year or on the next Show 
Day. 
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The province, as a rich farming district of New Zealand whose 
exports still are mainly the produce of pastoral and agricultural 
industry, was bound to be affected always by the economic 
conditions prevailing in Great Britain, the chief buyer of New 
Zealand produce and the main source of supply for the materials 
she was unable to manufacture for herself. When wars reduced 
the markets offering for New Zealand goods in Britain, Canter- 
bury, more than the rest of New Zealand, suffered accordingly. 

In 1864 while there was war in the North Island and gold rushes 
in Otago, Canterbury appeared by its quiet undisturbed progress 
not to have any part in New Zealand history, and it actually 
prospered by trade in foodstuffs to the North Island and to the 
gold-fields. There was in Christchurch, however, a temporary 
stagnation of trade as people were drawn off to these gold-fields. 
About this time, Canterbury saw the arrival of a mixed and often 
floating population—discharged militiamen from Auckland, 
impoverished Taranaki settlers, small traders from Australia and 
a roving class of men who drifted into the colony from the gold- 
fields.422 Canterbury mainly gained in capital from Otago gold 
invested in her lands. Her imports and exports in 1865 were 
second in value among those of New Zealand provinces.'”* 

In England, however, commerce was stagnating. For a while, 
Canterbury’s credit remained good despite the ruinous effect of 
the native wars on the finances of New Zealand as a whole. But 
in 1867 and 1868 came a disastrous period in commercial annals. 
Trade in England had not improved, over-trading in Canterbury 
had created only artificial prosperity, and now the prices of grain 

fell, the sales of public lands decreased. Economy was enjoined on 
tradesmen, factory owners and farmers alike.*#4 The list of bank- 
ruptcies was a lengthy one. Canterbury began to long for gold 
discoveries within her boundaries. The separation from the West 
Coast with its gold-fields in 18684%° had caused a catastrophic fall 
in land revenue. As late as 1883 the hope still lingered that gold 
might be found, for a reward was being offered to successful pro- 
spectors.42® The Franco-Prussian war had its effect on the London 
wool sales in 1870 to the detriment of Canterbury sheepowners.*?7 
The experiment in shipping wheat to England was, fortunately, 
reported as successful*?® and, by 1873, Canterbury was again at 
the peak of a very prosperous period.*#® Wool and grain were 
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railed from the country to Christchurch and what was for export 
was despatched through the tunnel to Lyttelton. Investments 
were introducing a considerable amount of foreign capital for 
provincial and town industrial development. Besides this inflow, 
the wealth of the province was largely invested in buildings and 
industrial enterprises in Christchurch so that the town might 
steadily increase its usefulness as a service station for the farms of 
Canterbury. The Inter-provincial Exhibition of articles produced 
in New Zealand and sent to the 1873 Vienna Industrial Exhibition 
was shown in Christchurch.4*° In these years the flow of immi- 
grants into the province meant that many specially skilled trades- 
men and artisans were available for tanneries, woollen mills, 
clothing and boot factories, and potteries. 

1873 was the last year of rising prices in New Zealand before 
the fall which continued steadily until 1894. The trade boom 
following the Franco-Prussian War had accentuated the rise in 
1873.4 The setback of 18744" passed unheeded, for the prosperity 
of the earlier years went like wine to the heads of the political 
leaders. In Canterbury, as in other provinces, extravagant schemes 
for railways and wild land speculations were afoot. Large govern- 
ment loans provided the funds for much improvidence on the 
part of the provincial authorities. The later ’seventies brought retri- 
bution. Canterbury was gravely affected by the fall in world 
prices for agricultural and pastoral products. Altered political 
conditions after the abolition of provincial government in 1876, 
the bursting of the land boom in 1878, and the cumulative effect 
of Vogel’s expensive public works policy inaugurated in 1870 all 
affected most unfavourably the primary industry of Canterbury 
and, consequently, the secondary industries established in the 
capital. The numbers of immigrants entering the province were 
increasing and more land was being cultivated.*** It was in these 
years that Poles and Scandinavians arrived to take up leases of 
land in the Marshlands district. Other immigrants were not so 
fortunate and many of them not so hard-working. They swelled 
the ranks of the unemployed in the depression years. The value of 
the export trade continued to decline. Prices of wool and wheat 
fluctuated until 1881, when they dropped considerably and the 
‘depression of the ’eighties’ began to make itself felt.4%4 

The effect of the fall in prices for primary goods was to stimulate 
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efforts to establish more profitable secondary industries. The 
Industrial Association of Canterbury, under the chairmanship of 
E. C. J. Stevens, and consisting of influential members of the 
Christchurch manufacturing community, was established in 1879 
to foster local industries and procure the required protection. It 
was successful in obtaining the appointment by Parliament of a 
committee to report on the means of fostering manufactures. 
Its recommendation as to a slight remission of some import duties 
and a revision of the customs tariff was adopted in the main.**® 
The body of manufacturers and businessmen possessed vision, for 
its minutes for the year 1880 record discussion of the possibility 
of dehydration of fruits and vegetables (a project commenced in 
1944), the importing of machinery for the manufacture of linseed 
oil (begun in Auckland about 1926), and the use of New Zealand 
flax in papermaking, a proposal which resulted in the preparation 
of some tons of flax for shipment to Victoria.*** In 1880 and 1883 
exhibitions of New Zealand manufactures were held in Christ- 
church. The days of exhibitions were a far cry from the time 
when John Anderson had opened his iron foundry for business 
in Cashel Street in 1852.4” 


2 THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 


There are few statistical records of the industries established in 
Christchurch during the first twenty-five years of its existence. 
What records there are usually refer to the province as a whole 
and not to Christchurch specifically. For at least the first fifteen 
years or so, these records may safely be taken as practically the 
equivalent of Christchurch records, since the main secondary 
industries were, and still are, to a large extent centred in the 
capital. 

In the late “fifties, Christchurch showed little in the way of 
industrial development beyond Anderson’s foundry and several 
breweries.42® There were saw-mills at work in Papanui and 
labourers busy on the wharves of the Lower Heathcote. But 
farming was still being carried on in what is now the heart of the 
city. The blacksmith’s forge, the stockyards, the Market Square 
where farmers tethered their horses while they sold their produce, 
were all evidence of the very rural community of which Christ- 
church was just the little village centre. Carters, lime-burners, 
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sawyers, road and quarry workers, and market gardeners were the 
‘tradesmen’ resident in the town. 

From 1860, however, industry became more prominent in the 
life of this village community. Christchurch began to take its 
place as the capital of a province in more than name. E. Reece and 
Sons’ firm, established on Colombo Street in 1857, was soon to 
be one of many such firms importing and supplying farming 
machinery, dairy implements, ironmongery, tools and hardware 
to country clients. Residents in town and country alike required 
furnishings for homes set up literally in a wilderness miles from 
civilization. Fuhrmann’s and R. W. Walters’s Warehouses and 
Furniture Factories, the one on Colombo Street and the other 
at the corner of Kilmore Street and the Main North Road, were 
among the first to be established to meet the urgent needs of 
settlers.42® Soap works were built. There was a mill which 
attempted manufacturing paper from flax in 1865.44° In 1863 
Aulsebrook and Co’s steam biscuit factory was in operation. 
P. and D. Duncan’s engineering works and factory for agricultural 
implements in Tuam Street entered into competition with 
Anderson’s foundry in 1866.44! Along Ferry Road Jackson and 
Bishop had set up a pottery works by 1860.44 Numbers of small 
handicrafts like lamp-making and the manufacture of umbrellas 
sprang up. The types of industries established are in the main a 
forecast of the secondary industries which were to flourish 
throughout the years in Christchurch. Larger industries were later 
to be established beyond the city boundaries where they could 
develop along their own lines and add to factory buildings when- 
ever the need arose. 

By the late ‘sixties, Tuam Street West, which is to-day an indus- 
trial centre, had developed into the most important business and 
residential area of Christchurch. At the west it was the regular 
means of communication by which country people passed. into 
and out of town down Lincoln Road or Riccarton Road to the 
south and west.*4 It was a much frequented route for many a 
year for the people of the Fendalton, Riccarton, and Addington 
districts westward and for the localities to the eastward. Naturally 
on this route merchants early set up shops and warehouses. 
Clarkson’s drapery, the origin of the present firm of J. Ballantyne 
and Co., was in existence in 1854. The rival firm of Beath’s was 
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operating ten years later.444 There were boot-shops, milliners and 
a dressmaker and hairdresser, besides butchers and fishmongers, 
seedsmen and grocers, a builder and a cabinet-maker, saddlers, 
tentmakers, and a wheelwright all established in Tuam Street.*4® 
The inevitable hotels and the wine-merchants’ and importers’ 
premises were there. 

An indication of the extent of Christchurch industry in 1864 is 
given in a short trades directory published in that year.**® Trent 
Bros. had established its spice and coffee works. There were 
thirty-six builders and nine carpenters, two carriage-builders, 
two brickmakers, four carriers, and one forwarding agent (that of 
the firm of J. M. Heywood established in the year after the arrival 
of the first settlers) at the service of Christchurch residents. In the 
town there were two foundries, a sawmill, five ironmongers, 
a moulder, six tinsmiths and two zinc workers. Twelve people 
were registered as gardeners and twenty-one as boot and shoe 
makers. There were seven blacksmiths and a fellmonger. Christ- 
church from its early days was noted for the number of its hotels 
and breweries, a thriving industry apparently. In the year 1864 there 
were six brewers and one who styled himself a manufacturer of 
wines and cordials to supply the twenty-eight hotels in Christchurch 
and her scattered suburbs. The population at this time did not 
exceed 5,000 within the city boundaries.*4” For all the progress 
in industry, however, a muffin man and Tibbs, the fish hawker 
and vendor of winkles, still walked the ‘city’ streets to sell their 
wares, and in the local newspaper appeared an advertisement 
calling for applicants for the position of ferryman on the gully 
that ran across the grounds of St. Michael’s Church from Tuam 
Street almost to Manchester Street.448 

The establishment of banks can be taken as a sign of progress in 
a young community. In 1864, the Union Bank of Australia, the 
Bank of New South Wales, the Bank of Australasia, and the 
Bank of New Zealand, the latter with its premises in an old shanty, 
all had branches operating in Christchurch.44® Agents were busy 
establishing insurance companies of various types during the 
late ’sixties.4>° 

It was the next decade which saw the full flowering of Christ- 
church’s industrial enterprise. New secondary industries sprang 
up everywhere within and outside the city boundaries. In these 
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years the manufacture of preserved meats, bacon, vinegar, tallow, 
and woollens began in earnest.4*! The produce of the suburban 
market-gardeners was turned to account. One pickle factory, 
that of Matthews and Co. in St. Asaph Street, was already in 
existence in 1872 and by 1888 was sending out three thousand 
casks of vinegar and three thousand dozen bottles of pickles a 
month. Silvester’s basket-works was established in High Street. 
It was dependent for its raw material on supplies of osiers from 
Kaiapoi and Rangiora farms.4** When prices for wool and mutton 
dropped in 1871, the Canterbury Meat Preserving Company and 
the Meat Export Company provided a new market for surplus 
stock.4°° Reports of progress in flax-dressing seemed to give 
some farmers an opportunity to turn to flax-growing asa reserve 
industry when their primary occupations failed to bring in 
sufficient profits. However, flax-dressing proved but a flash in 
the pan in the ’seventies, for the Selwyn Flax Company, Ltd., 
which sent shipments home to meet the demand in England, 
found that the market price offered there was really unremunera- 
tive.°4 In 1879 the pottery of two Christchurch firms was 
displayed at the Canterbury Agricultural and Pastoral Show. 
T. H. Green had exhibits of bacon cured in his own factory in 
Manchester Street where the industry was begun in 1860.455 

It will be seen from the brief mention of industrial work 
undertaken in the ’seventies that Christchurch was beginning to 
process most of the raw materials being delivered daily at her 
doors from farms throughout Canterbury. Instead of merely 
storing farm produce until the time when it could be shipped for 
overseas export, the city was starting to refine and make up some 
of the produce itself for consumption by town and country 
customers. The Canterbury Provincial Council in the early 
‘seventies offered bonuses for the establishment of new industries 
engaged in the manufacture of sacking and matting from flax, 
beet-root sugar, wool bales and woollen goods, cement, fire-bricks 
and glazed ware, and paper, or in tree-planting, and even in 
experimenting with silkworms.*** The Industrial Association of 
Canterbury was formed in the year 1879 in order to foster these 
and new local industries and to procure protection for them. 
The Canterbury Chamber of Commerce was reported to have 
been active at this time in making the commercial interests of 
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Christchurch a more important channel for the introduction of 
foreign capital to promote enterprise both in the main provincial 
industry and in the secondary factory work of the town.**? In the 
late ’seventies there was much building in progress in the city.*°° 
Some of the old wooden structures were being pulled down and 
replaced by permanent stone and brick buildings. The traffic of 
shingle drays along Wilson’s and the Gas Works’ Roads was so 
considerable that the Sydenham Borough Council endeavoured to 
obtain relief in maintaining the roads.*®* Carpenters, masons, brick- 
layers and skilled tradesmen all found employment. Wages rose 
until there was a scarcity of bricks in face of the huge demands for 
supplies for new buildings and sewers. 

Throughout the eighties, though New Zealand was sunk in an 
economic depression, men continued to found new industries and 
build new factories in Christchurch, and the old-established 
industries progressed. Many iron and brass foundries and agri- 
cultural implement factories were flourishing in this period. Firms 
were beginning to specialise more and more in various branches 
of engineering. Anderson’s foundry did general engineering 
repairs and made to order heavy industrial machinery, such as 
threshing mills, flax-strippers, dredges and steam-boilers. It 
produced steel for bridges, viaducts and buildings, and iron and 
brass castings. The earliest orders were for boiling-down plants. 
Later, refrigerating machinery was in demand. This firm catered 
especially for the needs of dairy farmers. Both Anderson’s and 
Scott Bros.’ firms built bridges for the government. The latter 
also constructed locomotives for the railways department. In 
Carlyle Street, in Sydenham, W. H. Price’s and Booth, Mac- 
donald’s firms were working to supply the requirements of town 
and country residents. P. and D. Duncan’s specialised in ploughs 
and manufactured on a large scale harrows, drays and wool- 
waggons, grain and manure drills. Andrews and Beaven’s Canter- 
bury Machine Works, which had began in 1878 as importers of 
agricultural implements, was by 1888 producing first-class 
machinery for such purposes as chaff-cutting, stock-feeding, corn- 
crushing and root-pulping, and this firm, like the Carlyle Works 
and P. and D. Duncan’s, was exporting its manufactures overseas 
to Australia and even further afield. There were firms, among 
whom the Scotts were specialists, manufacturing ranges and 
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colonial ovens, foundries with special machinery for tile and 
drain pipe manufacturing, and other firms doing nickel plating 
and casting. 

Two boot-factories, Suckling Bros. in Tuam Street and O’Brien 
and Co. in St. Asaph Street, were founded on the outskirts of the 
city in 1872. Toomer’s factory had been established in 1869. 
Bowron Bros.’ tanneries began in 1890 experimenting in the 
chrome process, and machinery was introduced from about theyear 
1899. These two facts revolutionised boot-manufacturing which 
in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties was a highly skilled craft. When all 
work was hand-sewn, the Christchurch boot trade was the 
largest in New Zealand. 

There was a blind factory, a scientific and surgical instrument 
manufactory sending instruments to all parts of New Zealand, 
and H. J. Davis’s bookbinding industry which began in Cathedral 
Square. Shaw’s brush factory in Bath Street in the city was making 
use of New Zealand woods for its work. Down High Street there 
were three furniture factories. A brick and tile company drew 
upon the quantities of redstone in the Port Hills near at hand for 
some of its material. Austin and Kirk’s firm was using clays from 
the Kowai Pass and Malvern. Its machinery was built by Scott 
Bros. In 1875 this pottery and brick works was the largest in 
Australasia. Vases, bottles, jam-jars, syphons and sinks were 
made, and bricks produced at the rate of 7,000 a day. The paper 
bag industry was represented by one firm in 1881. Another 
establishment, the Flour, Meal and Frozen Meat Bag Factory in 
Hereford Street, was supplying canvas bags for no less than 
eighty thousand carcasses to one Christchurch firm.*®° Whitcombe 
and Tombs’ firm demonstrated processes in box-making and 
printing at the 1885 New Zealand Industrial Exhibition.4 
Conservatory builders and manufacturers of boilers and heating 
apparatus were catering for the many gardeners and nurserymen 
in the Christchurch suburbs by 1881.46? Aulsebrook and Co.’s 
factory was in 1879 moved to its present site on the corner of 
Montreal and St. Asaph Streets. Practically all local raw materials 
were employed in the business. The harvesters, sacks, twine, butter, 
milk and flour, and the transport and labour were all supplied by 
Christchurch. At first the factory produced only bread and a few 


varieties of biscuits, but in 1885 the manufacture of confectionery 
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was begun and in 1896 a chocolate manufacturing plant was 
installed.46* Ward and Company had established a brewery on the 
East Belt in 1880, while on the South Belt the Standard Company 
set up a brewery with the most complete plant in New Zealand 
at that date, 1883.4°* Textile fabrics, twine and flax rope were also 
being produced in Christchurch then.*® 

There were warehouses, stores and factories or mills which, 
though set up in Christchurch, were not really a part of the 
secondary industry of the town. These were closely connected 
with the primary industry of the whole province and were 
established in Christchurch for greater convenience. Branches of 
New Zealand firms which had begun in other centres also come 
under this heading. So far the industries noted are those which 
were distinctly the result of Christchurch enterprise. These other 
industries were established on a much larger scale to serve a 
correspondingly greater community or to ship in bulk to overseas 
markets. By 1890 woollen mills, flour mills, and freezing works 
were firmly established in Canterbury, and these, together with the 
sawmills and flaxmills dotted throughout the province, all had 
branches, offices, warehouses, yards or stores and in some cases 
smaller factories within the city. 

For example, the Kaiapoi Woollen Mills, founded in 1875, 
established a clothing factory in Cashel Street in 1878. It was 
employing 475 hands by 1888.4°° The mills produced blankets, 
rugs and woollen fabrics, while the factory in Christchurch knitted 
and made up garments for sale. The New Zealand Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association found it convenient to erect in 1881 a 
coal depot and wool store on the South Belt close to the railway. 
A Farmers’ Union, Grain, Produce and Finance Co. Ltd., attended 
to the interests of a greater part of the farming community in 
supplying the smaller lines of produce as well as in giving general 
assistance on the co-operative principle, and it had its headquarters 
in Christchurch.*9? 


93 THE EFFECT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ON THE GROWTH OF THE CITY 


In the last decade of the century practically all the major 
secondary industries of Canterbury were firmly established in 
Christchurch and the surrounding districts. One reason why some 
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of these industries were early established beyond the city boun- 
daries or in the outlying parts of the city while others were still 
being founded in the heart of the capital was that residents objected 
to the noise, the dirt, the smoke, or odours of the factories and thus 
helped to establish the first crude and unwritten zoning laws. 

Citizens protested loudly to their council when a brewery 
drained its condemned beer into the side-channels of Hereford 
Street in the ’sixties.4°® They complained of the smell from a soap 
and candle works erected far too close to their houses for com- 
fort.48® Later, as the suburbs themselves became more closely 
populated, the residents there lodged complaints against industries 
which had probably been established beyond the city because of 
their undesirability in a residential or business area. We find 
Sydenham people protesting against the boiling down of fat in 
the vicinity of their homes,‘7° and the Borough Council suing 
a soap and candle works “for having a foul open ditch running 
from its premises’.47 In 1884, Christchurch residents petitioned 
against the carrying on of a fellmonger’s business on the banks of 
the Avon north of the city in what is now a highly fashionable 
and very beautiful residential area.*”? Boiling down works were 
decidedly unpopular wherever they were set up, for this is indeed 
an example of an industry which should be confined to a special 
area. Apart from the protests after the factories were already in 
operation there was no attempt whatsoever at the zoning of 
industries in Christchurch city or suburbs. 

On one or two notable occasions only were residents able to 
voice their opinions beforehand on the desirability of establishing 
new industries in their districts. On these occasions it was of 
course not a matter ofa private firm erecting a factory but ofa local 
body, all of whose actions were bound to be criticised beforehand, 
at least on the grounds of expense to the ratepayers. When the 
City Council in the late nineties tried to choose a site for the 
abattoirs it proposed to build, it met with determined opposition 
from the residents and councillors of every suburb. Riccarton and 
Addington would not hear of their erection near the saleyards.*” 
Finally a suggestion that the new abattoirs be placed far away in 
the sandhills near Belfast solved the problems of the City Council 
and satisfied the suburbs.*74 

Industries beyond the city were first established as near to the 
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city boundaries as possible. Many of the early mills and factories 
and breweries were established on Ferry Road or on the suburban 
side of the East and South Belts. Before the construction of the 
railway, some industrialists built outside the city area because 
they found the prices of suburban land much lower.*?* They 
could buy large areas at a comparatively small cost and build 
unhampered by the fastidiousness of dwellers in the neighbour- 
hood. 

In the Lower Heathcote, or Woolston locality, as it came to be 
known during the height of its industrial activity, kilns and 
factories such as tanneries, scouring, and glue works clustered 
about the water-route to the Ferry. They found a source for steam 
power close to hand, an adequate outlet for drainage, and aready 
means of transport at their very doors. The building of the railway 
increased the importance of the situation of those factories built 
close to the line. In 1874 there were eight wool-scouring works 
and seven tanneries, one soap and candle works and several glue 
factories here. Carpenters, builders, burners, wharfingers and a 
fellmonger were numbered among the local residents.4”° Less than 
ten years later there were eleven wool-scouring works and eight 
tanneries, a glue-works, two lime-kilns and a flax-mill operating 
in Woolston.*7? 

The lime-kilns, which were early established on the banks of 
the Heathcote, supplied lime to the tanneries of the ’seventies, and 
the glue works in their turn obtained some of their raw material 
from the tanneries. Footwear was being produced at the boot 
factory connected with Lightband and Allen’s Woolston Tanneries 
in the seventies. Exhibits of boots and shoes were sent to the 
Dunedin Industrial Exhibition of 1881.47® By 1888 this factory 
was making sixty thousand pairs of shoes annually and in- 
variably took first prizes at all the exhibitions. By 1888 other 
tanneries were manufacturing leathers for hatters, furniture makers 
and bookbinders, as well as for the boot manufacturers in the 
town. The Zealandia carpet factory was established during the 
"eighties in the Woolston district.47® At the peak of its industrial 
activities this area was certainly no place for dwellers seeking a 
peaceful and beautiful prospect. But many of the smaller industries 
were short-lived. The ship-building industry and labour on the 
wharves became a thing of the past with the coming of the 
railways. 
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Sydenham, later than Woolston in developing into a recognised 
industrial area, rapidly surpassed Woolston in importance as the old 
water-route gave way to the new railroad. Factories sprang up 
throughout the various districts of the Sydenham Borough. There 
were the breweries on the South Town Belt. Further inside the 
Sydenham area in 1881 there were a flourishing horseshoe nail fac- 
tory, an agricultural implement manufacturer’s premises, a ham 
and bacon curing works, a leather and grindery warehouse and the 
soap and candle works which had been erected by Hancock in 
Newtown as far back as 1866.48° In Addington there were several 
flour mills and a coach-factory.4*! Luke Adams’s Pottery Works had 
been established from 1873 on the main street, where the factory 
remains in operation to this day. Factory sites were cheap here and 
on Adams's section there was the best artesian water supply to be 
found in the district. In the small yard at the back of the shop the 
clays obtained from places throughout the South Island were 
moulded and baked into flower-pots, pickle-jars, ornaments of 
various kinds, and miniature figures as they are being made to-day. 
Only the installation of power from gas and electricity testify 
to the progress of the years. Lane, Walker and Rudkin’s clothing 
and hosiery factory began in a Sydenham house in 1890. The 
plant consisted of two stocking machines. Six years later the first 
power machine was installed. 

The railway workshops were being erected in Addington in 
1879 and a tramway extension followed as far as Addington 
in 1881.4 There, millers and an ironmonger, carpenters and 
bricklayers were engaged in their trades.*** In the ’sixties Adding- 
ton was a rural district. With the growth of Sydenham settlement 
spread. The small farms disappeared as Addington became a 
residential suburb. Now, in the ‘eighties, the district was becoming 
an industrial centre. Stores and timber yards and workshops 
encroached on the residential and shopping areas of the workers 
living in Addington. There was an influx of new residents con- 
sequent on this expansion of industry along the railway line. The 
presence of the sale-yards and the showgrounds with the weekly 
sale days and the annual Show Day helped to make Addington a 
very busy centre. 

In Waltham, another district in Sydenham, there were to be 


found by 1876 vineyards, a brewery, pottery works and lime- 
kilns.484 
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Carlyle Street, running beside the railway, was an important 
factor in Sydenham’s industrial life. Here were the railway goods 
sheds and warehouses of various importing and exporting firms. 
Several manufacturers of agricultural machinery built their works 
here because of cheap and convenient transport. Trains brought 
fuel and raw materials to them from inland or ships unloading at 
Lyttelton, and trains carried their finished products to the rural 
centres not only throughout the province but in other parts of the 
South Island. The design and quality of some of these implements 
were so good as to create a demand for them from beyond New 
Zealand.*** In 1882, one of the most important of these factories 
began business in Carlyle Street as the Carlyle Implement Works. 
Employees were engaged in turning out lever ploughs, wood 
frame disc harrows, iron fans and vanes for windmills, food- 
preparing machinery and Carlyle irrigation pumps for operation 
by windmill, among other types of farm implements too numer- 
ous to mention. In 1891, block drays, spring drays, tip drays and 
spring traps were being built. The firm of Booth, Macdonald and 
and Co. Ltd. had established strong agencies in Australia and was 
already shipping woolpresses, disc harrows and windmills for 
use there. By 1900 oil engines and grain drills had been added to 
the lengthy list of manufactures of this enterprising company. 
The factory, which employed at one time only about thiry 
workers, by 1888, employed as many as seventy-five to one 
hundred men regularly. From 1904, Booth, Macdonald’s was 
establishing branches throughout New Zealand and finding a 
world-market for its woolpresses and flax-stripping machinery. 
Other foundries in Carlyle Street were Atkinson and Son’s and 
W. H. Price’s. The former were engineers, ironmongers and 
merchants, established there since 1875. The latter was a brass 
foundry whose owner was the inventor of a fire-pump extin- 
guisher manufactured on the premises.*®® 

Sydenham with her strategic position thus throve as a manu- 
facturing area. Close to the railway where all the raw materials 
an industry could require were discharged daily, the suburb was 
bound to remain an industrial centre. The Gas Works began to 
supply some of the chemicals necessary for new manufacturing 
processes. The land, once cheap to those seeking sites for factories 
or warehouses, rose rapidly in price. But with all this vaunted 
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progress, the lamplighter was still to be seen going his rounds in 
Sydenham as late as the year 1900, and the old village black- 
smith’s forge was still a common sight in the district. 

There were factories and mills at work in other suburbs besides 
Woolston and Sydenham. Down Lower Lincoln Road steam 
flour mills were operating*®’ and in Papanui, in 1874, after the 
busy days of the sawmilling industry had passed, gardeners were 
at work in nurseries and orchards. Further north, a meat factory 
and the Styx flour mill had been established. The Papanui Sale- 
yards Company was active by 1875.48® Riccarton possessed. the 
Avonhead and Riccarton mills and in 1876 there was also a gate and 
hurdle factory in this district,*® though for the most part the land 
was still given over to farming. In 1884, there were slaughter- 
houses in Shirley, a district which is now one of the newest 
residential suburbs.*®° 

From 1860 onwards, there were a number of nurseries and 
market gardens in Sydenham, along Ferry Road, on the New 
Brighton Road, on Stanmore Road in Richmond, in St. Albans, 
Papanui, and in St. Martins.*% Poultry farming in Opawa- 
St. Martins and in the sandy areas of North-east Woolston was 
a later development. Market-gardening in the eighties and ‘nineties 
was being carried on by Chinese immigrants who settled in the 
Radley area of Woolston. Near Ferrymead and in the valleys 
of the Port Hills, residents experimented in tomato-growing 
during the ’eighties. By 1900 the industry was on a commercial 
basis. It was found that the sheltered valleys and hill-slopes of the 
Heathcote district were admirable for this purpose as well as for 
general market gardening. The method of farming in Marshlands 
affected the development of neighbouring districts. Farm- 
buildings were small, poorly equipped and ill-organised. This was 
partly due to the nationality and cultural level of the people, but 
mainly to their lack of capital. Even when, later, Marshlands 
became an important milk-supply area for the city, standards 
were raised only to the legal minimum and simply because of the 
threat of municipal control. The size of the family unit determined 
the size of the holding. When the number of homesteads began to 
increase, it’ was because cultivation was more intensive, hired 
labour was uneconomic, and because the settlers continued: the 
peasant tradition of setting up their sons on the land. The family 
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sentiment of the older settlers as well as some speculative holding 
of property for building sites has halted for long the progress of 
the neighbouring residential suburbs of St. Albans, Papanui and 
Shirley. The industries established outside the suburbs of Woolston 
and Sydenham were in the main, it is seen, closely connected with 
the land and not of the more specialised secondary industry type. 
The lack of any attempt at “zoning” industries has so far been 
mentioned only incidentally. Generally, factories were built in two 
areas, Woolston and Sydenham, but this does not mean that they 
were specifically set apart from the residential areas. On the 
contrary, they were built in already comparatively populous 
suburbs which soon became overcrowded by reason of the further 
influx of the factory-workers. The erection of the Carlyle Imple- 
ment Works in Sydenham may be taken as an example of an 
industry begun in what was originally a residential district. The 
site was ideal for industrial purposes. The factory depended in its 
early stages on the agriculture of the province for its existence. 
Cheap and easy communications with its markets and with the 
port for its supplies of iron and steel, and of coal and timber from 
the West Coast, were essential to success. The effect of the 
founding of such an industry and others like it in Sydenham was to 
increase traffic in that area and to provide employment for some 
Sydenham residents and for others who came into the district 
to live or for their working hours. It meant inevitably, however, 
the driving out of all those who could afford to move their homes 
into a quieter, less murky area. The people who remained lived in 
comparatively bad housing conditions, crowded together where 
houses should not have been, where space for gardens or trees or 
playgrounds was almost entirely lacking, and little enough open 
eround for a poky backyard in which to hang the washing. These 
deplorable conditions existed even when there were few factories 
in the district. They became worse when houses were demolished 
here and there to make room for more warehouses and factories. 
The state in which the Sydenham Borough Council on its 
establishment found the roading was the consequence of an 
entire absence of systematic planning for residential suburbs 
beyond the town boundaries. The Canterbury Association had 
reserved lands for suburbs, but had made no plans since the 
original extent of the city site was considered so great that it 
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could be only sparsely populated for many years to come. More- 
over, the Association’s functions were very early taken over by 
the newly-established Provincial Government of Canterbury. 
It could not be expected to foresee the enterprise of Christchurch 
settlers in building a railway on the outskirts of the town only thir- 
teen years after their arrival. The Provincial Council might have 
made provision for town-planning in the Sydenham district as 
the suburb began to develop, but, even if there were men who in 
those early days realised the value of and need for town-planning, 
the Sydenham area was then under the control of a rural Road 
District Board which was concerned mainly with farmlands. 
The land-owners who sub-divided their estates for sale and the 
artisans who built equally haphazardly on these sections were 
the first to realise the effects of this want of forethought. It was the 
residents of Sydenham who had to fight for the power to make 
what improvements they could after the major damage was done. 
Even then, the Borough Council met with great opposition from 
its own electors when attempts were made to widen roads and, 
therefore, to interfere with their sections and houses. 

No system of planning could be inaugurated if people already 
firmly established in the area could not be forced to comply with 
the regulations. At first, the difficulty was with railway and factory 
workers and tradésmen who built their homes as near as possible 
to the railway. Then, with the expansion of the railways and the 
increase in rail transportation of goods, these conditions were 
greatly aggravated by the introduction into the district of new 
industries dependent on their rail communications for raw 
materials. The larger of these new industries built factories 
opposite the goods sheds and customs department of the railway. 
The smaller industries are still to be found in many unexpected 
places, down narrow lanes, in the backs of houses, lodged in old 
disused halls which in some cases have been transferred from other 
suburbs, in fact established wherever there was space and land 
cheaper than on the railway frontage. Large warehouses and 
factories were established wherever land could be obtained, and 
most often in the midst of the houses huddled beside the railway 
line. Some of these houses were demolished, but others somehow 
remained and are occupied to this day. Some are being pulled 
down at the time of writing but only, again, because the land is 
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required, this time for new railway goods sheds and bigger yards, 
and not because the locality is most undesirable and highly 
unsuitable as a residential district. Christchurch as a city does in 


some respects exhibit more evidence of planning than other New 


Zealand cities which grew contemporaneously with it, but its 
governing councils have shown an astonishing lack of forethought 
in not continuing to plan and guide its growth. 

The many changes which speeded up communications naturally 
affected Christchurch industry profoundly. In an earlier chapter, 
the effect of the construction of the railway through the suburbs 
of Sydenham and Woolston has been described. Improvements in 
ocean transport were equally important to the city’s industrial life. 
Steam shipping companies were first represented in the city about 
the year 1865.4 Eight years later, the New Zealand Shipping 
Company had its birth in Christchurch.*? On 26th January, 1883, 
this company established a direct line of steam-communication 
with England.*®4 By 1900, with the great expansion of industry, 
many Christchurch citizens were condemning their fathers’ want 
of vision in not providing an alternative means of access to the 
port. An accident resulting in the blocking of the Lyttelton tunnel 
or the increase of traffic where only a single line of rails had been 
laid would mean a complete stoppage, or a grave restriction, of 
trade. One party desired a port at Sumner with a canal to Christ- 
church, and another called for a practicable carriage road over the 
hills to Sumner, in effect, the completion of the road which 
Captain Thomas had planned, together with the construction of a 
connecting branch railway line from the Heathcote Valley on the 
land originally reserved for it. Others have since agitated for the 
building of a tunnel road. The promoters of all these schemes hope 
thereby to reduce appreciably the cost of rail transport by bringing 
in competition for the haulage of goods from the Christchurch 
stores and factories to Lyttelton. 

A humbler invention made its mark on the life of Christchurch’s 
working-class community. Three so-called bicycle manufactories 
existed in Colombo Street in 1888. Over fifty cycles had been 
manufactured on the premises. Kent’s Safety Rover, at £22 I0s., 
was not, however, the means of conveyance for the working- 
man.*®> The day when almost every second citizen of Christ- 
church owned a bicycle was not yet, but the new invention was 
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fast becoming popular. It was soon to prove a boon to factory and 
clerical workers alike. It enabled far more people to apply for 
employment in large industrial concerns, since workers could 
be drawn from a much greater radius. 

In the ’nineties also, the immense possibilities of electricity in 
the realm of industry were being explored. J. Ballantyne and 
Company made the experiment of lighting their display store 
by electricity as early as 1891.49 It was not, however, until after 
the passing of the Christchurch Electrical Supply Empowering 
Act in 1913 that electricity for firms and industries in general 
became a practicable scheme. The Lake Coleridge hydro-electric 
installation was to bring into being an amazing new source of 
heat, light and power, and place it within reach of all whether in 
their homes, on the streets, in shops, or in factories. In the industries 
of Christchurch it soon superseded all other sources of motive 
power. 

Christchurch in 1903 was the chief industrial centre of New 
Zealand. It was the principal iron-working district. It employed 
the greatest number of tanners, cabinet-makers and tailors. A 
large proportion of its population was engaged in manufacturing 
railway rolling-stock and agricultural implements, clothes and 
woollen goods, books, foodstuffs and tinned goods, basket-ware 
and brush ware, furniture and ranges.4°”? As a commercial centre 
the city drained the trade of a fifth of the population of New 
Zealand, Christchurch had achieved distinction as the real indus- 
trial capital of a province, the centre of life for a busy factory 
workers’ community as well as for the station owners and small 
farmers of the province living close to the land. 





CHAPTER VI 


THE FORMATION OF GREATER CHRISTCHURCH 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
1850-1903 
“Local government—Provincialism if you like to call it so— 


is the essence of successful democracy.” 
WILLIAM ROLLESTON**® 


“There is so great a vitality in local self-government that in 
spite of all obstacles it cannot but do much good.” 
GISBORNE*** 


“The present system is one of divided control, doubtful 
initiative and joint responsibility.” 


1 THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
FROM 1850 TO 1876 


It was part of the plan of the Canterbury Association that its 
colonists should sail as far as possible as an organised society.>™ 
Canterbury was to be a province of New Zealand with a separate 
legislature. The new society would possess in its governing body 
complete powers of self-taxation, legislation on all local and 
internal affairs and control over all functionaries in the local 
administration. J. R. Godley was appointed to act as the Associa- 
tion’s agent and the leader of the new settlement until the legis- 
lature came into being. He arrived in Canterbury in April, 1850, 
and his powers ceased shortly before he sailed for England in 
December, 1852.5? The next year preparations were made for 
the election of the Provincial Council under the Imperial Parlia- 
ment’s Constitution Act of 1852, promulgated in New Zealand 
in January, 1853. The first Council met on September 27th, 1853. 
Its superintendent, J. E. Fitzgerald, and twelve members were 
elected to hold office for a period of four years.5° Until 1862 
they ruled directly the affairs of town and country alike. 

In 1863, settlers outside the boundaries of Christchurch were 
placed under the control of rural boards. This year, the Roads 
District Ordinance was passed.*° The ultimate effect of the 
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Ordinance on those who had settled on land just beyond the 
formal boundaries of the site of the capital was to place them 
within the sphere of various rural boards and to divide them 
artificially from the town of which they really formed an integral 
part. For instance, residents in Sydenham East, in Opawa-St. 
Martins, Linwood, Woolston, and Sumner were all considered 
to be settlers in the East Heathcote Road District. Those living 
across the boundary line in Sydenham West, and in Spreydon, the 
area extending from Colombo Street to Halswell, were under the 
government of the Central Heathcote, later to become the 
Spreydon, Road Board. The Road District of Avon included 
the future suburbs of Papanui, St. Albans, Richmond, and New 
Brighton. The suburban lands of the new city were therefore 
divided. No change was made until their communities of settlers 
had grown powerful enough to demand and obtain municipal 
government. 

In 1876, with the abolition of provincial government and the 
passing of the Counties Act, Canterbury was subdivided into 
eight counties.5°> The fact that the councils of these were given 
certain powers over the existing road districts and could amalga- 
mate with other counties or subdivide into smaller counties 
increased the complications of local government for Christchurch 
suburban residents. Old road districts could merge with the new 
counties if they so desired, but the inevitable consequence was 
strife between road boards and county councils in which either 
the road boards were vanquished or the counties were subdivided 
into smaller counties that were merely the road districts under 
another name.5®* Meanwhile, the increasing population of the 
suburbs saw no provision for essential services. Its plea for the 
minimum of amenities went unheeded because of the confusion 
of responsibilities and finances and the inability of contiguous local 
governing bodies to co-operate with one another. The result was 
greater agitation for municipal powers from the suburban settle- 
ments which were rapidly increasing in numbers, population and 
extent. 

In 1859, the Municipal Council Ordinance of the Canterbury 
Provincial Council defined municipal districts within Canter- 
bury.°°? On January 31st, 1862, Christchurch was gazetted a 
municipal district entitled to elect a municipal council for the 
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purposes of local government.°°* This body had the powers of a 
Municipal Council or Town Board but was commonly referred 
to as the City Council. Christchurch was on May 28th, 1868, 
gazetted a borough under the powers conferred by the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1867. Citizens suffered the indignity of being 
termed burgesses and electing a borough council to govern their 
affairs! However, through the passing of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Amendment Act, 1868, the Council was enabled to revert 
to its original title of the Christchurch City Council.5% 


Provincial Government, over-ruling all these various local 
institutions, lasted only until November, 1876."1° The system as a 
measure of temporary policy had been admirable while scattered 
colonies of people lived isolated from one another, some com- 
pletely cut off for months at a time from the seat of the central 
government in New Zealand.*" As the country was opened up, 
and communications between the various provinces became 
regular and frequent, there was not the need for so many little 
local administrations. The North Island was no longer torn in 
two by native wars. All districts alike in North and South were 
free to progress, but the parochialism of members, accustomed as 
most of them were to small administrations, each practically 
supreme in its own sphere, was marked in the central assembly, and 
local jealousies were apt to obstruct the carrying out of a truly 
national programme. In Canterbury there was no provincial 
opinion clearly defined and sufficiently strong to oppose the 
abolition of the provincial form of government. One newspaper 
advocated abolition, the other reform of the existing system.*!” 
Apathy was general. Considerable anxiety was expressed by some, 
but chiefly as to the fate of the land funds. Many were dissatisfied 
with the ordinary administration of the province and with the 
lack of municipal government in the suburban districts of Christ- 
church. They hoped for better things from a new master. 


§2 THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 
IN THE SUBURBS 


It was at this time that independent local governments began 
to be established by the growing suburbs of Christchurch. 


Sydenham was asking for its incorporation as a borough before 
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provincial government was abolished. She continued her agitation 
unremittingly throughout the debate on the wider issue. 

As the numbers of the suburban population rose steadily with 
the developments in industry and commerce the question of 
municipal government in Sydenham became increasingly impor- 
tant. This area where so many people were congregating to work 
in the railway yards or in the factories and warehouses near by was 
under the divided control of two Road Boards, bodies which 
had originally been established to serve the needs of a rural 
community. The main central road through Sydenham was the 
boundary line for the Spreydon Road District in the West and 
the Heathcote Road District in the East. Yet the residents of 
Newtown and Addington under the Spreydon Road Board and 
the residents of Sydenham and Waltham under the Heathcote 
Road Board formed one natural community with interests very 
different from those of the farmers who sat on the Road Boards. 
The Road District franchise was according to the rateable value of 
property, so that owners of land the rateable value of which 
exceeded £200 possessed five votes to the single vote of a man 
whose property was valued at £25.51 It was improbable, there- 
fore, that the votes of the few propertied workers in Addington 
or Waltham, for instance, could directly influence the result of 
the road board elections. Though Sydenham residents might have 
numbers on their side they did not have votes. At the elections 
held at places appointed by the Road Boards and between noon 
and four o’clock,—a time when few Sydenham voters could 
attend,—the ratepayers of the farming districts of Spreydon and 
Heathcote naturally putinto power a rural majority unfavourable — 
to any changes in the policy followed hitherto. 

In August and September of 18764 when public meetings 
of dissatisfied ratepayers were convened, local government had 
become one of the main topics of conversation in the district. 
The reason given for not joining Christchurch City was that, to 
Sydenham, there appeared to be no advantages in that move, 
since some of the outlying districts of the town itself were as yet 
unformed. Conferences with Waltham, Addington and Newtown 
residents took place. Estimates of the population, area, rateable 
value, receipts and expenditures of the proposed borough of 
Sydenham were prepared and a petition circulated for signature. 
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The agitation was not without its opponents both inside the 
district and outside. Counter-meetings were held, where speakers 
claimed that Sydenham was still largely a rural district unsuited 
for the change and that local independence might mean an expen- 
sive administration. A small borough with few assets and little 
influence might have considerably more difficulty than the 
existing Road Boards in obtaining grants from the government. 
The borough must be prepared to find funds for hospital and 
charitable aid. The newspapers and the Christchurch City Council 
took up the question of Sydenham’s local government. Amalga- 
mation with the city instead of the creation of a separate borough 
was urged. But Sydenham continued its agitation for local 
independence. There were many delays caused through alleged 
non-observance of technicalities in the drawing up and the public 
notification of petitions by the residents to the Colonial Secretary. 
Finally, on September 20th, 1877, Sydenham residents had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the incorporation of their borough 
was gazetted. One month later the newly elected Borough 
Council, consisting of the mayor and nine councillors, held its 
first meeting. 

Sydenham was constituted a borough under the terms of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1876.6 A district with not less 
than 250 householders within an area of not more than nine 
square miles and where the distance between any two points in 
the area was not greater than six miles might be proclaimed a 
borough on the petition of 100 or more residents (providing there 
was no counter-petition by an equal or greater number of resi- 
dents). The franchise included all persons of the full age of twenty- 
one years whose names appeared on the burgess roll. The number 
of votes to which each was entitled for the purpose of electing 
Councillors (but not the Mayor or Auditors) was in accordance 
with the value of rateable property owned. Property valued at 
under £'50 carried one vote, over £50 and under {100 two votes, 
over {100 and under {150 three votes, over £150 and under 
£350 four votes, and property exceeding £350 entitled the owner 
to five votes. The Mayor and Auditors were elected by a single 
vote franchise. The Mayor took office for one year. Annual 
elections were held, since three of the Councillors retired each 
year. An undivided borough was entitled to elect nine Councillors; 
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if divided into wards, of which there could not be more than six 
nor less than three, each ward was represented by three Coun- 
cillors. 

The example of the first suburb to acquire municipal govern- 
ment was not lost on the other settlements around Christchurch. 
The St. Albans Borough Council held its first meetings in 1882.52” 
Under the Town Districts Act of 1881, Woolston, Linwood, and 
Sumner elected Town Boards, all of which were functioning by 
1883.8 Woolston and Linwood were advanced to the status of 
boroughs in 1893°® and New Brighton three years later.5?° 
Richmond alone chose in 1890 to amalgamate with the city.5# 

Woolston, Linwood, and Sumner were proclaimed town 
districts through powers conferred on the Governor in 1881.5” 
The inhabitants of any locality not constituted a borough under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1876, wherein there are not 
less than 50 resident householders in an area not exceeding two 
square miles, no two points of which were distant more than four 
miles from each other, might have their locality declared a town 
district on a petition of not less than two-thirds of the residents. 
All who owned property valued at ten pounds annual rental and 
over were entitled to vote, and the number of votes were accorded 
as in boroughs. A Town Board of five and not more than seven 
commissioners, as appointed by the Governor, was elected to 
hold office for two years. This authority had not control over 
main or county roads in its district. Otherwise, subject to certain 
sections in the Act, it possessed similar comprehensive powers to 
those of the borough councils. 


$3 THE FUNCTIONING OF INDEPENDENT LOCAL BODIES 


The powers and responsibilities of the local bodies in the various 
suburbs in relation to the development of their districts were 
similar to those of the Christchurch City Council. From the 
time when these local bodies were constituted, the City Council had 
to contend with large organised groups of residents outside the 
city boundaries. They were not petitioning for assistance, as the 
settlers on the properties just beyond the Town Belts had done 
during the ‘sixties. These residents from 1877 onwards were 
themselves acquiring powers of municipal government. The City 
Council had by this time accomplished within its area much of the 
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work on which the suburban councils were just beginning, and it 
was now concentrating on services that properly were the concern 
of residents everywhere, whether on one side of a map-drawn 
artificial boundary or the other. Private companies with the 
permission of the local bodies concerned were extending tramlines 
that crossed the city boundaries into the suburbs. Many suburban 
residents saw no reason why they should not have transport or 
gas lighting at the same rates as their city neighbours, and some 
thought their homes should have the protection of the City Fire 
Brigade. Borough Councillors and Town Board members usually 
realised that the question at issue was not so clear-cut as this, but 
in the main it does appear that they tried to secure the extension of 
city services to their own localities without offering to bear all the 
extra costs. City Councillors naturally, with the majority of 
Christchurch citizens, were indignant and most reluctant to grant 
any such concessions. 

The City Council on its side realised that efficient transport 
services, an adequate water-supply, and measures for the pre- 
vention of disease were matters that knew no local boundaries and 
required the whole-hearted co-operation of all those living in and 
around the city area. But the Councillors and ordinary citizens 
made the same mistake as the suburban residents in the attitude 
they adopted towards those with whom it was essential that they 
should co-operate. In many cases they refused to satisfy the 
requirements of suburbs by extending city services and then later 
offered to do so if the suburbs would forgo their existence as 
separate entities. Ultimately, the suburbs could fully share in these 
city amenities only if both suburbs and city were under one 
controlling body. The trouble was that for many years all the 
local authorities in the suburbs were far too jealous of their powers 
to consider any scheme, such as the setting up of a metropolitan 
body to control the whole of the Christchurch city and environs 
or the creation of separate boards with wide powers for the 
supervision of a specific service to residents, or any plan what- 
soever advanced for the purpose of ensuring to all the maximum 
use of the facilities available. 

Residents in the suburbs suffered from over-government and in- 
efficient government in the years from 1876 to 1903. The Provincial 
Government was abolished. New local bodies were created for 
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every service required—for example, a Drainage Board, a Board 
of Health, and numerous tramway companies that were to merge 
into a Tramway Board later. The existence of so many local 
authorities meant that, when any one authority considered a move 
for co-ordination in some respect was desirable, the proposal had 
to be submitted, usually without success, to a number of boards. 
Sometimes the governing body of one district would refuse even 
to send delegates to a conference called for such a purpose. In 
1878 the Christchurch City Council wished to establish a central 
cemetery. For this purpose the mayor of Christchurch found it 
advisable to call to a conference the mayor of Sydenham and the 
chairmen of the Heathcote, Avon, Riccarton, and Spreydon 
Road Boards.*?? Agreement as to the necessity for a central 
cemetery was not reached, though the City Council subsequently 
established a new cemetery in Linwood. As another example, 
a conference of City, Borough and County Councillors, and Road 
Board members was called in 1878 in a vain attempt to amend the 
Public Health Act.5?4 No one authority felt sufficiently powerful 
to carry out any large enterprise independently. Yet when all 
the various local bodies met they could seldom agree as to details. 
Consequently many schemes for the betterment of conditions 
were never given a trial. 

The question of adequate drainage caused perhaps the greatest 
friction between local bodies. In 1875 the threat of a typhoid 
epidemic forced the calling of a special meeting of the City 
Council with the various neighbouring Road Boards to consider 
a drainage bill for the suburbs.5> The result was the formation 
of a Drainage Board under the Christchurch District Drainage 
Act passed on October 12th, 1875.5°° Before this time, the 
various local bodies had full control of all drainage affairs within 
their own areas and paid attention to or neglected the problem as 
they pleased. Now a central body for the whole Christchurch 
area including the suburbs but with ill-defined powers was 
created. 

It was possible to put into operation a scheme embracing the 
area from the Heathcote River to the Styx and from the sea to 
Upper Riccarton only if the existing local bodies in the various 
districts co-operated in planning, carrying out and paying for 
the service. But division of authority still delayed the adoption 
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of a comprehensive scheme. The plan of J. Carruthers, the Con- 
sulting Engineer of the Drainage Board, in 1877, met with such 
opposition from ratepayers in all districts that it had to be aban- 
doned.*?? The main objection was to the inclusion of an under- 
eround system of drains and the utilisation of these to remove 
sewage. It was not till 1878 when W. Clark’s report was adopted 
on April 11th that a step forward was taken.®?* The ratepayers’ 
opposition was not strong enough to block Clark’s proposals, 
which actually resembled those of Carruthers in many details. 
Underground sewers were to be constructed over the area 
extending roughly from St. Albans Street in the north to 
Brougham Street in the south and from Hagley Park in the 
west to the East Belt. These sewers were designed to carry house 
slops, excreta and sub-soil water. Separate pipes discharging into 
the storm-water sewers were included in the scheme, because of 
the great volume of sub-soil water in certain localities. All the 
sewers were to connect with the main sewer in Tuam Street 
East where a pumping station was to be erected. The sewage 
would be pumped from there to the sandhills at Bromley, 
scientifically treated, and finally passed through to the Estuary. 

With the execution of this scheme the Drainage Board made 
some progress up to 1884. It laid sewers in the northern part of 
the city, in Bingsland and St. Albans, and in parts of Sydenham 
and Addington, as well as erecting the pumping station and 
establishing the sewage farm.®2® But lack of funds prevented the 
continuation of the work. From 1873 throughout the eighties 
New Zealand suffered from an extremely severe economic 
depression which made it still more difficult for local bodies to 
provide the necessary funds. They refused to authorise increased 
rating powers for the Drainage Board; hence no new constructive 
work could be undertaken. 

An example of the difficulties with which the Drainage Board 
was faced and of the friction that ensued between two governing 
bodies operating within the same area is found in the disputes over 
drainage between the Board and the Sydenham Borough Council 
from 1879 onwards. Burgesses of Sydenham met in July, 1879,°°° 
to condemn the Board’s lack of attention to drainage in their 
borough, in particular in the Eastern Waltham locality. They 
contended that Sydenham had been incorporated in the Drainage 
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Board’s area only after long-continued agitation through the 
local newspapers and by the Christchurch City Council, and that 
the failure of the new system was now manifest. Sydenham’s rates 
and loan had been spent for the benefit of the city, since the outfall 
drain was of use only to the city and was even insufficient for that 
purpose. After every fall of rain Sydenham streets were flooded to 
the damage of property. The Ferry Road sewer, ostensibly built 
to relieve both Sydenham and Christchurch, was, they declared, 
choked by the large drainage from Christchurch, while a backwater 
was driven into Sydenham to add to the borough’s difficulties. 
Sydenham felt it had been placed in a most unfair position. The 
Drainage Board had promised to lay pipes along Waltham Road, 
but no action had yet been taken. The latest plan to take storm- 
water from one part of Sydenham was criticised as being likely to 
cause even worse flooding. Finally, the meeting determined to 
communicate with the Heathcote, the Avon and the Riccarton 
Road Boards in an endeavour to have the powers of the Drainage 
Board amended and perhaps to form a new drainage district with 
another Board.**! This latter step was ineffective as the other 
bodies mentioned would not join forces with Sydenham. 

In 1881, as most requests for action on the part of the Drainage 
Board had met with no response, the Sydenham Borough Council 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to separate from the Christchurch 
drainage area.**? The Borough Council then drew up a list of 
questions to be put to the Drainage Board. The Board in reply 
declared that insufficient funds had caused the non-completion 
of the pipe-laying in Sydenham, that these sewers would be useless 
in any case without a proper water supply, and that Sydenham 
had been rated higher than Christchurch because of the difference 
in valuation of land and because her low level made Sydenham a 
basin for the reception of all storm-water. The Ferry Road sewer 
would be abandoned, but it was reasserted that the new Madras 
Street drain would be proceeded with as benefiting Sydenham. 
In conclusion, the Drainage Board’s letter, referring to the 
complaint of high rating of Sydenham (4d. as compared with 4d. 
rate in Christchurch), pointed out that there were more cases 
of diphtheria and typhoid fever in Addington than anywhere else; 
and that it was for the district to decide whether it would or 
would not pay for health.*** The district had perforce to remain 
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within the jurisdiction of the Drainage Board. In 1884 there was a 
proposal from the City Council that Sydenham representatives 
should state their views to the Council on the abolition of the 
Board.*84 No conclusion was reached. 

The Sydenham Borough was impatient for results while willing 
to raise only the funds which, in its opinion, should be sufficient, 
though not so in the opinion of the Board. The impatience was 
natural, for Sydenham had long been part of a Road District 
where only major items of drainage, such as the draining of huge 
areas of swamp and farmlands, had been undertaken. Now, when 
a Borough had at last been formed, the residents found themselves 
unable to undertake reforms because of the creation of the 
Christchurch Drainage Board two years previously. No matter 
how efficient such a Board might be, it would be able, like the 
Road Boards, to attend at first only to major works. The Board 
had to survey the needs of the metropolitan area as a whole; 
particular localities with their own pressing problems must wait 
their turn. In the circumstances it was difficult for Sydenham to 
take the long view, since improved drainage was one of the vital 
requirements of the new Borough. The quarrel over finances is 
one which cannot be judged accurately at this distance, but it is 
probable that a more equitable sharing of the burden might have 
been devised. 

In the friction between the Drainage Board and other local 
authorities, various proposals were made from time to time to 
dispense with the Board altogether. The Heathcote ratepayers 
proposed in 1887 that the Board be abolished.5** In 1894 dissatisfied 
ratepayers went so far as to send representatives to a conference**® 
to discuss the question. The proposal was that each of the local 
bodies should take over the control and maintenance of the 
arterial drainage of its separate district. Instead of the present 
Drainage Board the mayors of Christchurch, Sydenham, Lin- 
wood, and Woolston and the Chairmen of the Riccarton, Avon, 
Spreydon, and Heathcote Road Boards should, ex officio, con- 
stitute the Drainage Board. How such a Board would function 
or why it was considered necessary at all since each local authority 
was to be responsible for drainage in its own area was not 
explained. 

Such were the problems of a board created to perform a specific 
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function which concerned the areas under the control of a number 
of independent local governing authorities. In its role as Board of 
Health, the Drainage Board fared no better. By 1882 the City 
Council wanted an independent Board of Health to be set up,* 
but proposed no alternative to the Drainage Board. The Board 
therefore continues to exercise these two powers until to-day 
when its main care, the disposal of sewage, is as much a Health 
as a Drainage service. To this Board must go the credit for 
improving the health of Christchurch and consequently its attrac- 
tion as a residential area. Before the Board came into existence the 
death rate was 30.4 per thousand, an appalling proportion for a 
town with a population of between ten and eleven thousand. 
Despite the many disputes that recurred frequently between the 
Drainage Board and the city and suburban councils, the Drainage 
Board had, by its work, reduced this death-rate to 1 3.7 per 
thousand as early as 1884.°** In this work petty jealousies and 
selfish, short-sighted policies frequently played their part in 
hindering the Board. For instance, in 1883 the Board of Health 
wrote to the Spreydon School Committee concerning offensive 
drains on its property. The Committee’s reply was, in effect, that 
the Board had better attend to the drainage of the Mental Hospital 
near by. The Board had to point out that this particular drain was 
out of its jurisdiction and in the hands of the Government con- 
trolling the institution.**® It is greatly to the credit of the Board 
that any substantial results were achieved considering the obstacles 
it had to overcome. _ 

From 1882 onwards, just at the time when the Drainage 
Board was crippled through lack of funds, the threat of small- 
pox hung over Christchurch.54° Many councils became very 
fearful that the horrible bubonic plague then raging in other 
parts of the world would spread to Canterbury, but, despite 
their great fear of the disease, they could not agree on a suitable 
site for the erection of a much needed fever-hospital. None of the 
boroughs wanted the hospital situated within its boundaries. 
In 1900 the City Council was pressing the need for taking pre- 
cautions against bubonic plague, and yet a contagious diseases 
hospital had not been established.544 The local authorities did 
prove willing enough, by the late “nineties, to meet at a conference 
to consider the Heathcote Sanitation Bill and the proposed septic 
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tank system for sewage disposal.542 Two years later these local 
bodies received a blow to their pride. In the Public Health Bill it 
was proposed to employ a Medical Officer for Christchurch “as 
local authorities never use their powers’. The proposal was not 
well received. Was this official to control their sanitary inspectors? 
The various councils and boards suspected further interference by 
the central Government with their powers. Their views expressed 
on this and many another occasion showed that they lacked 
realisation of the desperate need to improve health and sanitation 
for the sake of all residents in the suburbs as well as in the city of 
Christchurch. When there was any danger of the powers of a 
particular local authority being narrowed higher considerations 
seemed to go by the board. 

It appears from even a cursory glance at the records of numerous 
local bodies in existence between 1876 and 1903 that almost any 
proposal which concerned or was considered likely to be the 
concern of more than one board immediately became a matter 
for friction. There was even trouble when Sydenham decided to 
open a cemetery for its own dead.*# In 1888 the Addington 
cemetery was full, the Barbadoes Street cemetery was soon to be 
closed, and the City Council was considering opening a new one 
at Linwood. This would be inconvenient for the Sydenham 
Borough, andso councillors examined sites for a separate cemetery 
for the suburbs to the south of Christchurch city. Apart from the 
violent criticism which the Council suffered from its own citizens 
at the idea of expending a large proportion of the borough funds 
on a cemetery, the action of the Council also evoked opposition 
from the Council and citizens of Christchurch. It seems a trivial 
matter but feeling ran high, with the result that a Sydenham 
cemetery was not opened until 1896. In the meantime many of 
the residents had been buried at Linwood, perhaps where Christ- 
church citizens and the Cemetery Board had wanted them to take 
their rest! 

Mention has been made of the formation of various Tramway 
Companies in the late seventies and in the ’eighties. As each 
company or corporation endeavoured to extend its lines, it had to 
undertake lengthy negotiations with the powers of the district, 
the local Borough Councils or the Town Boards. When the 
Christchurch Tramway Company was being formed in 1878, 
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negotiations took place with the Christchurch City and Sydenham 
Borough Councils and the Road Boards concerned.544 These 
bodies showed themselves strongly opposed to anything savouring 
of a grant of a tramway monopoly to any one company. Once 
again the prospect of making another material improvement 
in the amenities of their districts failed to win their support. 
Through the maze of negotiations necessitated by this attitude 
the number of small companies formed in these years managed 
somehow to find their way. They succeeded in laying tramlines 
from Cathedral Square northwards to Papanui, south to Adding- 
ton, east to Woolston and later to the Ferry Bridge, and down the 
main road through Sydenham towards the Port Hills, and the 
New Brighton and Lincoln Road lines were constructed.5*® 

As the spirit of co-operation, or perhaps it was more the 
realisation of the advantages of co-ordination, grew, conferences 
took place among the representatives of the various governing 
bodies on the question of tramways. On September 16th, 1901, 
City Councillors reported on a conference where representatives 
met to consider the question of bringing the tramways under 
municipal control.54® There were eleven local bodies within the 
tramway region and they would not approve of the tramway 
system being controlled by the Christchurch City Council. 
Local jealousies and suspicions were strong among the Sydenham, 
St. Albans, Linwood, Woolston, New Brighton and Sumner 
Borough Councils and the Heathcote, Riccarton, Spreydon and 
Avon Road Boards and parts of the Selwyn County. It was 
suggested that a tramway area be created and administered by 
a Tramway Board. They would agree to the creation of a Board 
elected by those on the various municipal rolls, but not to the 
control of the tramways by the City Council.47 This is an 
illustration of the consequences of local jealousies in small town 
government. A new board is created so that none may have to yield 
to the authority of a body already in existence and with which all 
the other existing bodies consider they exercise equal powers and 
enjoy equal rights. The Christchurch Tramways District Act of 
1902 made possible the election of the Christchurch Tramway 
Board, which met for the first time on January 20th, 1903. This 
body, the electors hoped, would be a strong one capable of 
initiating and controlling a truly metropolitan service. It took 
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over the lines of four existing companies, and within two years was 
generating its own electrical current for the tramways.54* The 
resultant possibilities of co-ordination among local bodies along 
many another line became obvious when the success of the scheme 
was noted. 

The question of a municipal water-supply was first mooted in 
1878.°49 It would be an extremely valuable factor in minimising 
loss by fires with which local fire brigades or the city brigade were 
incapable of dealing. In certain localities in the city and suburbs, 
the land was frequently water-logged, especially where the streets 
were not kerbed or channelled. This was often caused by the 
wastage and improper draining of water from private and some 
public artesian bores. Municipal control and a single high-pressure 
water-supply would remedy the wastage in many cases. In 1879 
it was proposed to construct reservoirs and a pumping station at 
the foot of Colombo Road. Until these were established, Syden- 
ham offered the Christchurch City Council a subsidy in aid of the 
work on condition that the City Fire Brigade attended fires in the 
Sydenham district. The City Council did not agree to this proposal 
but indicated its willingness to co-operate in the establishment of a 
brigade in Sydenham.**° It was not till 1903 that definite proposals 
for a high-pressure water-supply were put forward again. The 
ratepayers prevented these proposals coming into effect until 
1909.55! They objected to paying rates for water when they had 
already expended money on their own private wells. 

Many other questions led to conflicts between the numerous 
local authorities. What use could each make of the City Fire 
Brigade and on what conditions would its services be available? 
Should not this or that borough boundary be extended? How 
much should each contribute to the upkeep and watering of the 
roads running through two or more districts? What rates ought 
the Christchurch Gas Company to charge the various councils? 
In connection with the latter dispute an amusing incident occurred. 
When the charges for gas lighting did not meet with the approval 
of the Sydenham Borough Council, Sydenham experimented 
with acetylene. Just before the transition in Sydenham to oil 
lamps, the Gas Company wisely reconsidered the matter and 
lowered its price.>*? 
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§4 PROGRESS TOWARDS AMALGAMATION 


The late ‘nineties were years of conferences between the various 
suburban and city authorities, which had at last begun to realise 
the urgency of such questions as the control and extension of 
tramways, the location and proper inspection of abattoirs, the 
authority and function of the Drainage Board, the effective 
disposal of sewage, and the installation of a high-pressure water- 
supply. The need for a more unified form of local government 
was being brought home to suburban and city residents alike and 
the way gradually paved for the formation of Greater Christchurch 
in 1903. 

On the question of amalgamation Christchurch City was right. 
The only sensible way out for communities living in such close 
proximity and so closely knit together in reality was unified 
government as the city expanded. Circumstances made both 
Sydenham and the city, for instance, dependent for their livelihood 
on the railway that ran between them, a line identified with the 
prosperity of the whole province and thenceforth with the life of 
people of the capital whether they lived within city or borough 
boundaries. In every district efficient transport of workers was 
necessary if the needs of the province were to be served. A water- 
works system that conserved and made the best use of the artesian 
water-supply and ensured all residents, including factory owners, 
against the dangers of fire would be an invaluable asset to industry. 
The effective functioning of drainage and sanitation schemes 
in the interests of all living within the natural limits of the capital 
was vitally important to citizens and suburban residents alike. 
A situation where the work of one district in this respect might 
be destroyed by the neglect, the inefficiency, or the lack of funds 
of the governing authority in the neighbouring district could no 
longer be tolerated. The practice of each local government 
endeavouring to attend to matters which were really of common 
concern could only result in chaos to the detriment of all residents. 
The solution was for suburbs and city to agree to pool resources, 
share liabilities, elect freely from among their inhabitants an 
authority and endow it with powers to co-ordinate all their 
various activities and public works policies. But human nature 
is not so ready to yield independence which, as in this case, has 
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been hardly won. For this reason St. Albans, Linwood, and Syden- 
ham were for long inclined to look upon the city’s suggestions of 
amalgamation merely as attempts to encroach on their freedom, 
while the city regarded the suburban councils’ attitudes as 
obstinate, short-sighted and selfish. There were faults and mis- 
understandings on both sides. Consequently nearly thirty years of 
friction were occupied in the jealous guarding of local rights 
before any sacrifice of particularist authority for the benefit of the 
general community could be even discussed amicably. 


The minutes of the Christchurch City Council record the calling 
of a conference to discuss amalgamation in 1890.°5* Representa- 
tives of the Sydenham and St. Albans Borough Councils, the 
Avon, Heathcote, Spreydon, and Riccarton Road Boards and the 
Linwood Town Board were invited to confer with representatives 
of the Christchurch City Council. The only practical result of this 
conference, which must be considered premature, was the amalga- 
mation that year of Richmond, part of the Avon Road District, 
with the city. 

Seven years later the Christchurch City Council set up a 
committee to reconsider the question.*** The St. Albans Borough 
Council was discussing the matter in the following year.**> In 
1900, the Municipal Corporations Act was passed enabling any 
two or more local councils to amalgamate.*®* Public attention 
was again directed to the idea of a Greater Christchurch. A con- 
ference of representatives from the local bodies was held to 
consider amalgamation, the proposal to set up a Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the question of the management of the 
tramway service.*®’? The action to be taken regarding amalga- 
mation was to be decided by a bare majority of ratepayers’ votes 
in the districts affected. The scheme like others before it remained 
on paper—untried. In September of 1902 another conference 
considered the formation of a Metropolitan Board representative 
of the various local bodies for deciding what large public works 
should be planned. It also discussed placing the control of the 
tramways in each district under the local authority for the 
district. Amalgamation of city and suburbs was again discussed.°°* 
A committee of the City Council was considering the utilisation 
of public services in the event of amalgamation with some of the 
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suburbs.5*® At this time a City and Suburban Burgesses’ Association 
also helped to popularise the idea.°®° 

The campaign of the City Council for amalgamation was 
backed systematically by both newspapers from 1901 onwards. 
The Sydenham Borough Council was influenced so far as to set 
up a committee which, however, condemned the proposal on 
many counts.** There was no guarantee that the Sydenham 
ratepayers would receive the benefits of their money, for the City 
Council habitually over-spent its income. Large municipalities, 
in this committee’s opinion, did not work more efficiently nor 
more economically. The people of Sydenham would not be able 
to elect or change their representatives to meet their special needs 
as they could whilst their district remained separate; and they 
would exercise very little power in the amalgamated council. 
Such is generally the fear of a small organisation that it may be 
completely engulfed in a larger unit with a representative system. 
Agitation for amalgamation with the city even in this model 
among Christchurch suburban boroughs was nevertheless active. 

A large public meeting in favour of amalgamation took place 
in the city in September, 1902.5* The following month details of 
the scheme to be put to the vote of city and suburban residents 
were considered. The suburbs went to the poll on the under- 
standing that, if amalgamation were the outcome, existing local 
liabilities would remain chargeable to the district, the abattoirs 
and the destructor would be taken over at cost price from the City 
Council by the new municipality, and the city, Sydenham, St. 
Albans, and Linwood would each be constituted wards, the 
number of councillors for each to be on a population basis.5** The 
voters were confronted with the following questions on the 
voting paper: 

Are you in favour of amalgamation with the city of Christ- 
church and such other boroughs as may agree to join? 

Are you in favour of amalgamation with one or more of the 
boroughs of Sydenham, St. Albans and Linwood? 

The results of the poll®** for or against amalgamation were 
as follows: 


DATE OF POLL _ DISTRICT FOR AGAINST 
22-I-1903 St Albans <5" a6 236 
22-1-1903 Linwood .. .. 590 145 
22-I-1903 Christchurch City 1208 79 


4-2-1903 Sydenham .. .. 939 421 
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The necessary steps were taken to give effect to the results of 
the poll, and on April 1st, 1903, the City of Christchurch was 
gazetted a borough with four wards, the Central with six coun- 
cillors as its representatives, Linwood with two, St. Albans with 
two and Sydenham with four councillors.°** The population of 
the city area consequently rose from 17,538 to 42,286.°°° The 
extent of the city was increased from 3,349 acres to 5,610 acres.°°” 
The first meeting of the new Greater Christchurch City Council 
was held on May 4th, 1903.5** Amalgamation of city and suburbs, 
talked of since the first days of Sydenham’s agitation for municipal 
government in 1876, had become a fact. 

When Greater Christchurch was formed, there was no high- 
pressure water-supply and no comprehensive method of sewage 
disposal. The successful solution of the tramways problems had 
been one factor encouraging the hope of amalgamation of city 
and suburbs. Now a high-pressure water scheme was immediately 
brought forward for consideration, as were proposals for a munici- 
pal destructor to burn refuse and generate electricity. In 1907 the 
constitution of the Christchurch Fire Board was possible. After 
many years a central Fire Brigade now undertook to attend all 
fires in the Greater Christchurch area. The municipalisation of 
lighting was begun.5*® The municipal abattoirs were now in- 
spected and controlled to the satisfaction of the suburbs.°”° In 
many matters of vital concern amalgamation had achieved this, 
the termination of continual friction between suburban boroughs 
and city. 

As to finance, a study of the rates showed that St. Albans and 
Linwood with their lower rating values gained most in material 
benefits since they were least developed, Sydenham gained 
slightly, while the city at first suffered a loss. On the whole the 
ideal of a united city appealed to the majority of citizens, most of 
whom had their homes in the suburbs and their business premises 
within the city belts. To these there was no real dividing line 
between city and suburbs. The fact that Christchurch would 
become at that date the second largest city in the Dominion 
counted for something with some voters. The greatest factor 
making for amalgamation, however, was the opinion of most 
men that this move would bring increased efficiency in civic 
administration, the employment of a more specialised and 
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efficient civic staff, and the will and the means to adopt more 
progressive methods of organisation and engineering. 

Gradually other suburbs joined the city, Beckenham and Fisher- 
ton in 1907, North Richmond in 1914, Opawa and North 
Linwood in 1916 and Avonside and St. Martins in the following 
year; the boroughs of Woolston and Spreydon in 1921; and 
Bromley and Papanui in 1923 and New Brighton in 1941 were all 
in turn incorporated in the city area.51 Riccarton and Sumner* 
still remained outside the metropolitan district, but the question of 
amalgamation was frequently discussed by both boroughs. The 
fear of losing representation, as well as distance from the centre, 
weigh heavily against amalgamation. But to-day the whole of the 
area between the city and the centre of these suburbs is thickly 
populated and the advantages of union as enjoyed by the districts 
that have joined with the city will soon counteract a fear of 
submergence in the larger body. Riccarton still considers Hagley 
Park a natural dividing area between the city and its district.572 
Sumner for years disputed with the city the definition of its 
boundaries. But numbers of residents in the adjacent counties of 
Heathcote, Waimairi, and Riccarton point out that the desired 
civic amenities cannot be provided under the present county 
system. They urge their councillors to hasten instead of attempting 
to arrest the movement towards amalgamation with the city and 
the merging of the remaining rural portions of the counties into 
one county.°” : 

The arguments against incorporation with the city are slightly 
different from those of suburbs debating this point in 1902. The 
Sumner opponents of the scheme claimed that their borough 
already had complete sewerage, drainage, water, gas and electricity 
supplies and a volunteer fire-fighting service all under its own 
control. They had no wish to join the city “with its multiplicity 
of local bodies controlling the fire-fighting, drainage and domains 
sections of the City’s work”. Sumner’s public debt was on a very 
satisfactory basis whereas they declared that the city had not con- 
solidated its own position yet.57* Advocates for amalgamation 
claimed that Sumner need not join the Christchurch drainage 
district, that electricity rates would be lower despite the fact that 
Sumner had its own electrical contract,575 the City Council would 
be able to undertake housing schemes and the improvement of 


*Sumner amalgamated with the city April 1945. 
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beach and bathing facilities for the people of Christchurch as 


a whole, and schemes for street formation might be more effi- 
ciently and more speedily carried out, since the city had adequate 
plant for their construction and maintenance.®?* Members of the 
Borough Council would become members of the City Council 
until the next election, when they would have to win seats on their 
qualifications, not as representatives of their particular district 
but as citizens of Christchurch.5?’ 

The amalgamation of several of the suburbs with the city takes 
local government in Canterbury one stage further in the process 
of centralisation, though there is much yet to be accomplished in 
the way of simplification. The provincial system of government 
could not outlast the temporary conditions which necessarily 
called it into being. The cumbersome form of local government 
introduced by the Counties Act, 1876, was quite unsuited to the 
needs of suburban residents in the outlying districts of Christ- 
church. Chaotic conditions, as we have seen, resulted from the 
existence of numerous over-lapping bodies functioning in and 
around the capital. Some of the counties newly instituted were 
soon subdivided. Finances were in a state of confusion. The 
Provincial Council had obtained the greater part of its revenue 
from land sales. The smaller bodies relied on rates and grants. 
“Local self-government, once a reality, now lives under minis- 
terial tutelage and on eleemosynary aid from headquarters”’.578 
These words were written in 1878. The feeling expressed was 
doubtless that of many who watched the passing of the provincial 
system of government with misgiving. Boroughs and town 
districts were formed to remedy the evils of county and road 
district government in areas which were properly municipal in 
nature. They proved their worth by the provision of most of those 
civic amenities demanded by an urban population. It was when 
these services expanded in scope that the defects of borough 
council government became manifest. Narrow-mindedness or 
short-sightedness, ignorance and selfish local pride obstructed the 
rearrangement of areas and powers in local government that was 
an essential condition of further material advancement. 

There is much to be said against vesting powers of civic 
administration in many ad hoc boards, a situation which arose in 
Christchurch mainly because of ‘the unfavourable attitude of the 
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boroughs and town districts towards amalgamation with the city. 
For instance, drainage, electricity, gas, fire protection, hospitals 
and public transport are the responsibilities of separate organisa- 
tions. On some of these boards the city has representatives. There 
is co-ordination but not complete centralisation of powers in the 
one municipal authority. The powers of the City Council do not 
over-ride those of other authorities. The Council cannot, for 
instance, solve problems such as the disagreement between the 
Tramway Board and the Traffic Committee of the City Council 
on the gyratory system in Cathedral Square. Has Christchurch 
then “‘the first essential to any scheme of metropolitan improve- 
ment, a central authority possessing the necessary powers for 
carrying out schemes which are in the interests of the metropolis 
generally?" 

It is emphasised to-day that strong and virile local governing 
authorities are an increasingly necessary bulwark of the liberties 
of the people against the world-wide tendency of an ever- 
encroaching central executive.>*° Can it be said that Christchurch 
City gained the measure of centralisation which it acquired in 
1903 at the expense of the political enthusiasm of suburban 
communities which might, while independent, have made a 
particular contribution to the life of Christchurch as a whole? 
The majority vote in each of the suburbs in favour of amalga- 
mation, together with the indifference shown by the many who 
refrained from voting, proves that in 1903 the suburban residents 
were not alive to the alleged necessity for independence in local 
government. The existing local authorities in the suburbs of 
Christchurch to-day do not appear to have proved their value if 
the increasing agitation for incorporation in the city be taken into 
account. For the government of a metropolis in the interests of all 
its inhabitants, control by a single central body with powers to 
plan and supervise the organisation of all the civic services required 
in a modern city appears necessary. 











CHAPTER VII 


THE PEOPLE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


LIFE IN CHRISTCHURCH 
1850-1903 


I love thee for thy English name, but more 
Because my countrymen along thy shore 
Have made new homes. Therefore not all unknown 
Henceforth thy stream shall flow. A little while 
Shall see thy wastes grow lovely. Not in vain 
Shall England’s sons dwell by thee many a mile. 
With verdant meads and fields of waving grain 
The rough uncultural banks ere long shall smile; 
Heaven-pointing spires shall beautify thy plain.” 
HENRY JACOBS, JANUARY, 18545* 


Since Christchurch was planned as the capital city of a province, 
as the centre of a new colonial community, social developments 
in town and suburbs should be considered in this light. The 
mode of life of the settlers on ‘out-back’ stations in the foothills of 
Canterbury or on the central plains, the way in which they earned 
their living, the amenities and the standard of culture and education 
which they demanded affected directly the lives and occupations 
of the townspeople. Similarly, the skill and industry of Christ- 
church residents, their zeal for education, religion or politics, their 
attention to the building of a city worthy of its position as a capital 
of a province, their provision of social services and their interest 
in affairs beyond the circle of their own small community all 
reacted on the life of the people in the rural districts of Canterbury. 
Many of the larger landowners had town residences in Christ- 
church. All settlers outside the city for many years depended 
entirely on Christchurch to supply those wants which they could 
not themselves satisfy. 

A study of the living conditions of Christchurch citizens will 
reveal much as to their general character and their views as to the 
future of their town. 
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Qi HOUSING 


For the first settlers on the town site tents and V-huts sufficed 
until a better makeshift for a house could be devised. Strange- 
looking creations were these tents of wood or iron. “Such funny 
buildings or rather screens some people have put up—”, wrote 
Charlotte Godley when describing some of these huts in Lyttelton, 
“just large enough to curtain them at night, and all household 
operations, cooking, etc. are carried on outside to the great 
edification of passers-by.”*** The V-huts set up by the surveyors 
in Hagley Park were copied by other Christchurch settlers.5* 
According to Samuel Butler this type of dwelling was a fait 
accompli.5*4 It consisted of a small ridge roof set upon the ground. 
The two end “walls” were usually of sacking with a door in one 
of them. The chimney was of pipe-clay or sheet iron. There were 
no windows. Usually there were bunks on each side and one 
could stand upright only in the middle of the hut. A man who 
lived in one of these dwellings recalled the night when a sou’ wester 
washed the green paint off the packing-case roof into the bed- 
clothes and furniture, while the hole in the sandbank that served 
as a fire-place was turned into a water-course. 

Dr. Barker’s and W. G. Brittan’s houses in Oxford Terrace 
were among the first to be erected in Christchurch.5** The frame- 
work, joinery, and fittings of some houses were imported from 
England by the Canterbury Association.5** These were com- 
pleted with local timber. Timber was sold by the Association at 
Lyttelton. The prices were very high whether it was obtained 
from overseas, from the West Coast by sea, or from the bush 
nearer at hand in Papanui, Riccarton and Banks Peninsula. 
Haulage to Christchurch was very expensive. When wooden 
houses were built, a common type was the little “but and ben” 
cottage (a square box of two rooms with a passage down the 
middle) that is still to be seen in the older parts of Christchurch. 
Where glass for windows could be afforded and was obtainable, 
the panes were always small, since large glass panes were liable to 
break in transit to the colony. 

Many built cob or sod houses. The first settlers in New Brighton 
built houses of manuka scrub and clay. The cob houses were of 
sundried bricks of clay, boxed cob or of the slab, cob and ricker 
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type described by A. Dudley Dobson. ““We put up the frame”, 
he wrote, “and then battened it and filled it with cob and after- 
wards, when the cob was dry, weather-boarded the walls. This 
made a very warm and solid house.”®? Sometimes the roofs of 
these houses were thatched with raupo or tussock grass. 

Stone, sandstone from Governor's Bay, from quarries at Hoon 
Hay and in many places in the Port Hills, often from the very land 
on which the settler built, was available for foundations, and, 
in a very few places, where quarries were close and haulage there- 
fore no great difficulty, for the houses themselves. Bricks, 
except for those brought as ballast in ships and used by some for 
chimneys, were unobtainable until the abundance of clays in the 
province was realised. Then kilns were set up and soon Christ- 
church bricklayers achieved a reputation as far north as Auckland. 
“By and by as you grow richer you may burn bricks at your 
leisure and eventually build a brick house. At first, however, you 
must rough it’’, observed Butler.°8* And rough it the settlers did. 

The cob and sod houses were usually built as one great room and 
then partitioned. In these houses, after one blew the pig’s-fat 
candle out, the spiders could be heard ticking in the dusty walls. 
The chimneys were of sod and the windows of glazed calico. 
For cooking purposes there was an oil drum—a colonial oven—or 
perhaps a standard of iron in the fire-place with a chain and 
hooks fixed to a horizontal iron bar. One might see a big three- 
legged pot called a “go-ashore” standing there. On the beaten 
clay floor before the fire-place there would be a flat block of stone, 
reddened with brick every week. The bath, if there was one, 
would be nothing more pretentious than a long wooden tub. 
Often the chairs, dresser and chests of drawers were all improvised 
from packing-cases. The lighting was provided by a “‘slush-lamp”— 
fat in a tin with oil at the bottom—the wick-rag wound round a 
stick being lit in the fat. In such homes as these were to be found 
the few treasured articles of furniture which the settlers had 
risked shipping to New Zealand—black chairs with bunches of 
fruit painted on the chair-backs, willow pattern cups and saucers 
shining on the dresser, on the wall a clock with weights and 
chains, china ornaments, the coffee-mill on the mantel-piece and 
perhaps another elaborately-designed clock carved in wood or 
moulded in statuesque shape. The cutlery in the table-drawer 
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would often consist of black bone-handled knives, steel pronged 
forks and horn or German silver spoons. 

In the larger houses, settlers furnished their rooms with many 
of the adornments to which they had been accustomed at home. 
Miss C. Innes describes a home she visited whose ““drawing-room, 
handsomely furnished, large mirror over the mantelpiece deco- 
rated with ferns, pictures round the room, piano, books, music 
and drawings scattered about” showed that she had come to a 
home “where the refinements of life had not been neglected” .5*° 
An accurate picture of the furnishings of early settlers’ houses may 
be found in the advertisements of the “Lyttelton Times’. Pianos, 
imitation rosewood and birch folding camp chairs, cane seats, 
French polished; garden chairs with chintz cushions; French 
polished birch folding sofas with cushions and pillows and 
Chesterfield sliding chairs are among the articles offered for sale.5*° 

With increasing prosperity there seemed to come a decline in 
taste in domestic architecture. In 1868 Fitzgerald condemned the 
false fronts of “large dead walls of scantlings and boards built to 
make the house look bigger than it is’’.5*t To him even the little 
cottages first built were infinitely preferable. They at least possessed 
the beauty of simplicity and were utterly devoid of vulgar preten- 
sion. The houses people built for themselves in the ’seventies were 
ostentatious. On the ornamental work of the verandahs, for 
instance, they tried to imitate in wood the facades of Gothic 
stone buildings. 

In the ‘nineties well-designed and unpretentious homes were 
few. In the suburbs one was greeted with the monotony of rows 
of T-shaped houses, their verandahs “‘ornamented” by iron-work 
and coloured glazing, their roof-gables with moulded woodwork 
overhanging the bay-window of the front room. The long dark 
central corridor, verandahs with brick pillars taking light from 
the front of the house, and living room space cramped by un- 
suitable furniture contrasted unfavourably with the spacious 
rooms and the large glass door-windows of many of the early 
residences. In a few of the new houses V-shaped roofs were 
substituted for the high gables and bungalow windows and 
fanlights appeared. There was little attempt at decoration either 
external or internal in these houses. They soon became the most 
common type of dwelling to be seen in the suburbs. Designers of 
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the dwellings built in the early years of this century obviously 
placed utility before ornament, but in some respects this was a 
welcome reaction from the style of the villas built in the ’seventies. 


\2 CULTIVATION 


When immigrants arrived in Canterbury, they brought with 
them, wherever possible, those possessions that they valued most 
at home in England; but homesick new arrivals, looking out on a 
strange, bare and ugly landscape, longed for the trees, the flowers 
and shrubs to which they had once scarcely given a passing 
thought, so much had they seemed a part of their life. Now, to 
many, an English tree was worth all the waving ti-palms dotted 
on the plains or the clumps of flax and toe-toe lining the banks of 
the creeks. One disillusioned settler voiced their thoughts. There. 
was never a lane, a meadow, a mossy bank or even a stile to rest 
on and dream away—‘only stony, rough, straight roads’’.>® 
They saw from their doors a veritable forest of fennel reaching 
up over men’s heads, that wilderness of scrub where once a man, 
struggling through Cathedral Square, was found demanding to 
be shown the road to Christchurch, and the morass they had to 
negotiate in the very middle of Market Square on the way to 
the tiny Post Office. Years have passed. Now other English 
immigrants and visitors exclaim at the sight of a town so unex- 
pectedly English in appearance found in a land on the other side 
of the world. 

The change was wrought by lovers of trees and gardens, 
settlers, rich and poor, who cherished the plants and seedlings 
they had brought on their 12,000 mile voyage. The Deans brothers 
had planted English haws, firs, larch, spruce, elder and birch.5% 
From Nelson they brought fruit-trees. In 1850 W. G. Brittan 
planted beeches, the ash, oak, elm and hawthorn and laurels. 
Others brought Lombardy and black Italian poplars. Wilson 
grew the flowering currant and holly and introduced willows. 
Blue-gums were early planted.5®* Three years after the settlers 
arrived in Christchurch a man named Potts gave tangible expres- 
sion to the idea that Canterbury should be a slice of old England. 
His garden at the corner of Tuam and Antigua Streets provided 
most of the seedlings for the Public Gardens. He fostered the love 
of English plants and was foremost in promoting a lively interest 
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in horticulture.*®* Another garden of a different nature was 
established by Johnson in Opawa. Not only flowers and trees 
were cultivated but the owner had an aquarium, bred fish in the 
ponds and kept bees and poultry. There were also facilities for 
recreation. For years such gardens were the only picnic and 
pleasure grounds for Christchurch residents since the beaches were 
inaccessible to most people and not in the least desirable as 
pleasure-resorts. New Brighton, at the time, was a little-known 
waste where bittern and wild pig might be seen. In a part of 
Hagley Park, the four hundred acre reserve set aside by members 
of the Canterbury Association, the plans for a public garden were 
carried out by J. F. Armstrong, who was curator from 1867 until 
1879. With the help of his son. he laid out the greater part of the 
present Botanic Gardens.°®* The many nurseries established in 
and around Christchurch by the ’seventies were responsible for 
much of the planting of outer areas that were once mere tussock 
or bog-land. 

It is to the cultivators of private gardens that most of the 
credit is due, however, for transforming the dreary Canterbury 
scene. The ordinary residents in town and suburbs surrounded 
their homes with gardens, whether large or small, so well-tended 
and carefully planted that everywhere one turned it was to see 
English flowers and shrubs. Still to-day Christchurch loves its 
gardens and it is its pride to be known as the Garden City of the 
Plains. Visitors invariably remark on this feature of town and 
suburb and on the wealth of trees especially, whether in park, 
avenue, public or private gardens or fringing the river banks. 
From the air Christchurch has the appearance of one vast garden. 


3 ARCHITECTURE 


The climate of Christchurch is such that even the wooden 
buildings erected nearly one hundred years ago still stand to-day. 
In a street of ‘modern’ houses one may find a cottage dating from 
the first days of the settlement. There are a few survivals yet of 
the earliest cob houses. From the style of architecture it is therefore 
possible to date within a few years many of the buildings in town 
and suburbs. 

For the most part Christchurch architecture merely reflects 
contemporary styles in England. No new style in wood, the most 
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common material used in building, was evolved. In 1870 architects 
were still building pseudo-Gothic churches and planning civic 
buildings whether in wood or stone on classic lines. St. Saviour’s 
chapel, built in 1877 in Sydenham, was wooden with Gothic 
arched windows and bell-tower. The Sydenham Methodist 
Church erected at the same time was built in stone and it also 
has Gothic features. The styles favoured in domestic archicecture 
have been considered. One English feature was fortunately not 
copied to any extent. This is seen in a group of ten apartment 
houses in Durham Street. “Blackheath Place’’, erected in 1876, was 


intended to be an exact replica of an English house. There are two 


divisions in the group of apartments and these are joined by 
Norman archways. The front of the building is bare and the walls 
with their deep bay windows stand flush with the footpath. This is 
unusual for a colonial home, where space is nearly always allowed 
for both a front and back garden, no matter how small the house. 

The city possesses several civic buildings which are noted for 
their design. Of these the Provincial Council Chamber is un- 
doubtedly chief. It was built of stone quarried in the Halswell 
and Hoon Hay districts near at hand and at Governor’s Bay and 
Rapaki, while other stone was brought from the Weka Pass. The 
foundations were laid in January, 1858. The wooden portion,— 
the buildings attached to the Chamber—was completed by Septem- 
ber, 1859, and the stone Council Chamber in 1865.59? The 
Provincial Architect, B. W. Mountfort, lavished all his care on the 
plans for these buildings. He adapted ecclesiastical forms to secular 
purposes in the design chosen. Within, the Chamber shows 
mosaic floors, carved pillars supporting painted ceilings, inlaid 
doors and illuminated windows. A feature is the twelve distinctive 
masks beneath the corbels representing famous living personages 
of the time. The Chamber remains a fitting memorial to the brief 
period of provincial government in Canterbury. 

The Provincial Architect also designed the first public library 
erected in 1862 and the Museum opened in 1870. He planned the 
Canterbury College buildings which were completed in 1877.5 
His success here is unquestioned. Time has increased the beauty of 
the College set in its lawns so close to the heart of the city and yet 
in atmosphere a part of the garden domain stretching to the west 
of the College grounds. 
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The Bank of New Zealand, erected early in the ’sixties, is one 
of the few buildings constructed not in the Gothic but in the 
classic style. The first part of Christ’s College, erected in 1859, isa 
pleasing example of the style of architecture favoured by Fitz- 
gerald for its simplicity.5®® So, too, the little German Lutheran 
church whose foundation stone was laid in 1872°° is in this 
respect a welcome deviation from the more pretentious archi- 
tectural designs. 

During the time when wooden and stone churches were being 
built in the town and suburbs—when, for instance, the Presby- 
terian St. Paul’s, the Durham Street Methodist Church and the 
Church of All Saints at Sumner were erected®"*—the Cathedral 
in the centre of the city was nearing completion. Gilbert Scott, 
one of the greatest living architects, had been consulted in the 
preparation of the plans. In Christchurch the building was super- 
vised by B. W. Mountfort and his son and E. Speechley.° They 
chose once again the stone that was readily accessible and so well 
adapted for the construction of a Cathedral that one day might be 
a fitting landmark at the centre of a large and busy city. 

In the city area of Christchurch, the business premises were 
similar to those found throughout New Zealand. No tall sky- 
scrapers were built as in cities overseas. To-day there are as yet 
only a few buildings which attempt to emulate overseas standards 
since the metropolis of Christchurch has space enough and to 
spare for its buildings. The plains stretch to the north beyond the 
city, and with an adequate town-planning scheme there should be 
no need to build higher in order to find room for expansion. The 
style of most of the buildings erected before 1903 is marked by 
ornamental or plain facades, large windows, high ceilings and 
very elaborate mouldings. Wood, stone, and sometimes brick 
were the materials used. The wooden offices by their appearance 
were generally designed with only utility and economy in view. 
Concrete was soon to be used to a great extent in the construction 
of blocks of offices, and here opportunities were afforded to 
architects for a new beauty in simplicity of style. 


§4 CHANGING CONDITIONS IN THE CITY — IMPROVEMENTS IN CIVIC 
AMENITIES 

Occasional notes in official records, newspapers, letters or 

reminiscences of the time enable us to piece together in imagi- 
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nation a picture of the city in its early stages in contrast to that 
which we know to-day. 

Until about 1857 Lyttelton held pride of place as the chief town, 
even though Christchurch had been declared the capital of the 
province. During these years it seemed likely that Wakefield’s 
prophecy would come to pass. If the town on the plains was 
made the capital, it would, he said, remain uninhabited for years 
to come.° In Lyttelton was printed the newspaper of the colony. 
The Chief Post Office, the only hospital, the gaol, the immigration 
barracks, warehouses and the customs house were all situated in 
the port town. The fact that the Provincial Council’s rooms, the 
Superintendent's and the various departmental offices, as well as 
the Land Office, were in Christchurch did not for some years 
affect Lyttelton’s importance. The port took precedence in cultural 
and social matters. By its library, museum, and the popular series 
of lectures held during the winter months, Lyttelton showed 
itself to be more progressive than the capital. Foley’s theatre and 
circus performances took place in Lyttelton until a suitable theatre 
was opened in Christchurch in 1862. The Choral and Horti- 
cultural Societies were formed in Lyttelton. The Chamber of 
Commerce did not transfer its headquarters from there to Christ- 
church until 1863.84 

In Christchurch there were streets that still required the attention 
of a Thistle Inspector in 1867.°°° An enterprising salesman who 
wished to set up a hot-coffee-stand in 1865 was refused permission 
by the City Council.°°* Nor would the Council allow a round- 
about in Cambridge Terrace.°? Yet Punch and Judy shows in the 
streets were popular. There were quite a number of coffee and 
dining rooms in the ’sixties.6°* A bowling alley and billiards- 
room were also permanent attractions on late shopping nights.®° 
As the shopping area of the city increased in size the attempts of 
shop-owners to trade on Sundays met with stern prohibitions 
from the Council.“° An interesting note explains the position 
of the Foresters’ Hall, the foundations of which were laid in 1858 
in Oxford Terrace. It is said that this site was chosen because 
people then expected that area, close to the Market Square (now 
Victoria Square) in the west and to Bricks Wharf in the east, 
to be the centre of the business portion of the town. The inter- 
section of Colombo Street, Armagh Street, and Papanui Road was 
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a business and shopping centre for some time of more importance 
than other areas in the town. When the railway passed near the 
southern boundary of the town, the districts further south, for 
instance in High Street, benefited. The area near the Market 
Square, however, retained its importance as a shopping centre for 
residents in Papanui and St. Albans. To-day, with the expansion 
of the city, it is as much a part of the shopping centre as the area 
south of Cathedral Square. 

In 1880 the use of bicycles added to the worries of the City 
Council. It received indignant complaints against the dangerous 
‘driving’ of these machines on the main thoroughfares.*!? Their 
speed was regulated in 1897 when cyclists were not permitted to 
ride at more than eight miles an hour.*!® By 1903, Christchurch 
had earned the title, City of Bicycles. Its flat streets at the lunch 
hour and at five o'clock were thronged with cyclists pedalling 
home to the suburbs. The motor-car in the late ‘nineties and the 
early years of the twentieth century intensified the need for a stricter 
regulation of traffic on the most frequented routes. The Selwyn 
County Council tried to prohibit car-racing on the roads leading 
from the city out into the country,“4 while the City Council 
passed a by-law limiting the speed of these new terrors to four 
miles an hour, despite the protests of motorists pleading for a 
twelve mile an hour limit.*!5 In this law the motor-car was defined 
as “any vehicle propelled by mechanical power, which is under 
three tons in weight, such vehicle being so constructed that no 
smoke or visible vapour is emitted therefrom except from some 
temporary or accidental cause’”’.*!® Back-firing and the exhaust 
of gas-producers in these war days are thus provided for! But in 
1906 the car had not yet ousted the horsed cab or carrier’s van 
or the horsed omnibuses. 

In 1852, news from Auckland was a month old by the time 
it reached Christchurch. A daily post between Lyttelton and 
Christchurch was not established until 1857.87 At this time the 
Market Hall served as a Post Office. In July, 1862, the first tele- 
graph system in New Zealand was opened for communication 
between Christchurch and Lyttelton by way of the Bridle Path. 
Three years later, the inter-provincial telegraph from Christchurch 
to Bluff was opened.*8 The days of isolation from not only 
Australia and Europe but also from the neighbouring colonies of 
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settlers in New Zealand were passing away. The Cook Strait 
submarine telegraph cable was laid in 1866. Crosbie Ward was 
instrumental in beginning a Panama steam mail-service the same 
year. This continued for three years. Then in 1870 the San 
Francisco mail service to New Zealand began operating. By 1876 
Christchurch was linked by telegraph with all the important 
settlements in her own province, with the rest of New Zealand, 
and with New South Wales by submarine cable. On December 
8th, 1902, the Pacific (all red) cable service to America was 
opened for international business.® The telephone, another in- 
dispensable convenience of to-day, had been installed in Christ- 
church by several businessmen by the year 1879,°° and the City 
Council established a telephone exchange two years later.*! 

These are but a few of the amenities which are now taken for 
granted. To citizens who remembered the days when Christchurch 
had difficulty in keeping the correct time or in maintaining regular 
contact with Lyttelton just over the hills the commencement of 
each of these services marked a considerable advance in the 
development of the capital. 


§5 THE COST OF LIVING 


In the first years of settlement in Christchurch, food was dear, 
luxuries prohibitive, and necessities sometimes unprocurable. 
Stocks in the shops often ran low, for they were replenished only 
at irregular intervals when tramp vessels from Sydney put in to 
Lyttelton. The cost of living in the late ’fifties was considered 
high, but this was in proportion to wages. 

Writers in the ’sixties continually remark on the high retail 
prices, yet butter varied only from 1/- to 1/2d. a pound, bread 
was always at fourpence a pound, cheese at 1/- and in 1867 tea 
was only 2/1d. to 3/ad. and coffee 1/8d. a pound. Firewood for 
an average household cost ten shillings a month. Coal was a dear 
item, varying from 15/- to 30/- to £4 or £5 per ton at some 
periods. Milk was fourpence to fivepence a quart and meat 
usually about fivepence a pound.*? The anonymous author of 
the sketch, “Taken In”, dealing with the late ’seventies and early 
eighties, complains bitterly of the high cost of living at that 
time.®8 Stationery and haberdashery were double the price of 
home goods and there was not the same variety of quality. 
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Boots, shoes, and clothing were generally dearer than in England. 
This was inevitable. The writer admits that grocery prices were 
moderate and that, although fruits were dear, vegetables and meat 
at that time were extraordinarily cheap. The bread was good and 
very cheap as well. All small luxuries like pickles, spices, olive oil, 
etc. were of course dear. Summing up the expenditure question, she 
thought there was no doubt that, though food was much cheaper, 
“the current and daily expenses were far greater than in the old 
country’. Travelling expenses were double and treble what they 
were at home. Postage on all letters to England or America was 
sixpence, and twopence for a distance more than two miles out 
of Christchurch. 

To judge of the cost of living accurately, we must consider items 
such as rent, the price of land, and wages. The same writer, 
quoted above, thought rents asked in Christchurch were con- 
siderably higher than in England. “Cottages that could be 
obtained in England for four shillings weekly in many of our 
large towns and smaller provincial areas, built of stone or brick 
and conveniently fitted up, are here from 8/- to 10/- per week and 
half of them are only poor, miserable, wooden shanties, letting 
in rain and draughts and with no conveniences of any kind. In any 
house of a little better pretensions the rent is far in excess of 
anything of the like nature at home’’.** A two-roomed house 
at this time cost £45 to build in the town. The rent for four- 
roomed houses was from I0/- to 12/- weekly and for a six-roomed 
house from 15/- to {1.5 

In the ’sixties the price of land within the city was considered 
fabulous. A purchaser had to pay upwards of £250 for a quarter- 
acre in the outskirts of the capital. Five miles out the land was 
valued at £20 an acre and ten miles away at from £8 to {/12.°6 
By the ’eighties, land companies were active in dealings in land in 
the suburbs. Companies such as the Canterbury Investment 
Company bought pastoral lands in, for instance, Opawa, sur- 
veyed the area, constructed roads, channels and footpaths, and 
then subdivided the land and sold it in sections on the instalment 
plan, perhaps £1 deposit and {1 every four weeks. 

The comments of various writers on wages at different times 
during this period of Christchurch’s history are very interesting 
to-day. When labourers were paid only 4/- a day and mechanics 
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a shilling an hour, John Deans wrote home that “Labour continues 
very high’”’.®?? It was usual in the early ‘fifties to pay labourers £40 
to £50 a year, as well as supply them with a house and pro- 
visions. By 1860, we note that unskilled labour was being paid 
from six to ten shillings a day. Carpenters, mechanics, bricklayers, 
stonemasons, and blacksmiths could make 12/6d. or more a day.®?8 
When we consider that the pound had then perhaps twice the 
purchasing power it has to-day, these wages were indeed high. 
Able-bodied men found no difficulty in securing employment 
either, in these years of building and surveying and breaking-in 
of land throughout the province. Married couples on farms were 
receiving {65 to {80 a year in addition to house, rations and 
firing. Shepherds, bullock-drivers and gardeners were earning 
£45 to £65 and ploughmen £50 to £60 a year. Shearers could 
earn 25/- per hundred sheep as well as their grog ration. As for 
women, general servants were paid £20 to £25, dairymaids £30 
to £35 and nursemaids {15 to £20 a year in addition to their 
keep tte 


§6 LABOUR AND POLITICS 


By the late ‘seventies conditions of employment had changed 
and there was much discontent in Christchurch and in Canterbury 
as a whole. In May and August, 1879,°*° there were threatening 
meetings of unemployed workers who gathered to protest against 
the renewed immigration policy of the government at a time when 
there appeared insufficient work for the existing population. 

The Christchurch City Council and the Borough Councils 
and Town Boards during the next two decades attempted to 
provide relief by absorbing as much labour as possible on council 
works. The Linwood Borough Council gave employment to 
men on the Canal Reserve.**! The Sydenham Council provided 
relief works, channelling, asphalting street footpaths and regrading 
roads.**? The City Council engaged labourers through the Immi- 
gration Office Labour Exchange.*** In the early ‘nineties it tried 
to give relief by putting additional men on Council works at 
five shillings a day.4 In 1895 a Winter Work Fund was sub- 
scribed by the public and subsidised by the local bodies for 
Charitable Aid Board funds.**® Deputations of unemployed 
often waited upon these local authorities.**° In the winter of 
1897 coal and blankets were being distributed to those in need.*7 
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Throughout these years there were complaints of sweated 
labour conditions. Women and children employed in the clothing 
trades were exploited as well as the men working in other occu- 
pations. The concern of the Sydenham Borough Council on 
behalf of the employees of the Addington Railway Workshops 
in 1881 is a case in point. A reduction in pay had been made and the 
men alleged that their chances of advancement had been taken 
away. There was no means of redress available and those who 
complained were discharged. The Sydenham Borough Council 
passed a resolution asking that the employees’ grievances be 
redressed and those who had been dismissed reinstated.*** The 
demand of industrial workers for labour legislation and of em- 
ployers in industry for tariff protection grew. The great influence 
on the direction of government policy by a comparatively small 
section of the population can be gauged when it is remembered 
that, in 1885, the workers in secondary industries in the whole of 
New Zealand formed only 3 per cent of the population.**® It is 
obvious that industrialism at this stage could not balance the loss 
in revenue caused by the decline in overseas trade, nor could the 
progress that was being made in the export of frozen meat ease 
for some time the depressive economic conditions. As unemploy- 
ment increased political agitation became more intense. Trade 
unionism—there were eight particularly active unions in Christ- 
church during the ’eighties—advocacy through labour councils of 
tariff protection, the temperance campaign which had its rise in 
Sydenham—all the forces of discontent massed against the con- 
servatism of prevailing policy. In 1890 the Liberal-Labour party 
came into power with its labour code, land laws, and advanced 
general social legislation for the benefit of the workers. 

By the time that the new regulations were in force, economic 
conditions had greatly improved. From 1895 prices of agricultural 
and pastoral commodities for export rose with only one or two 
temporary checks until after the Great War.°4° Capital was once 
more available for investment in the struggling secondary indus- 
tries. The prosperity of those who farmed Canterbury's produce 
for export overseas was turned to account in the development of 
industries in the town. In Christchurch in 1900, at the turn of the 
tide after the long dreary years of depression, trade unionism had 
gained a firm hold on the working population, merchants and 
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consumers had founded societies for the fostering of their interests, 
and the Industrial Association that had laboured to encourage 
industries in the past years was turning its attention to the advocacy 
of classes in manual and technical instruction for tradesmen.* 

In the years when there was insufficient work for adults and 
adequate provision for secondary education had not yet been 
made, the youths of the city and suburbs found time hang heavily 
on their hands. It was only natural that, in keeping with the 
traditional saying, they occupied themselves in dubious activities. 
Bands of larrikins threatened those who ventured out at night in 
the unlit streets of the suburbs. The increase in incendiarism and 
vandalism was noted with alarm.*4? Magistrates observed that 
cases of petty larceny increased in number while provisions were 
priced so high and employment was scarce. Down Ferry Road, 
in Woolston, in the Bingsland portion of Richmond, and in the 
Newtown ward of Sydenham, larrikinism was particularly 
marked.** Sydenham in 1898 was pleading for more police 
protection.*** There were only three policemen to ten thousand 
people at the time, and the Minister of Defence agreed that this 
was an inadequate force to cope with the problems of those 
troublous days. 

Political meetings held in these years were more than usually 
apt to become riotous affairs. Disgraceful scenes frequently 
occurred. Faction and sectarianism more than once reared their 
ugly heads. One unfortunate incident occurred on Boxing Day of 
1879 when Christchurch Orangemen organised a street procession 
which ended in an attack on the Irish immigrants.*4° The ensuing 
brawl was deplored by the vast majority of the citizens, but it is 
an indication of the temper of the crowds that gathered in the 
city streets at this time. Many of the workers in city and suburbs 
had early banded together into associations for helping one 
another in just such times as these. There were Working Men’s 
Associations and Clubs in the city and most of the suburbs, as 
well as the many Friendly, Benevolent Aid and Mutual Improve- 
ment Societies. In Sydenham, the young Labour party found 
some of its most loyal supporters. When unemployment was rife 
in the ‘eighties, Sydenham Park was a favourite open-air hall for 
many a political meeting, official or otherwise. Through the Trade 
Unions workers were able to voice their demands on both 
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employers and the government of the country. Less radical 
citizens of Christchurch belonged to the Progressive Liberal 
Association, an extremely live body before amalgamation of city 
and suburbs was achieved. In fact, no matter to what shade of 
opinion the bulk of the citizens laid claim, it seems certain that 
they were members of some particular association or other most 
zealous in publicising its own beliefs. 


§7 HOTELS AND THE TEMPERANCE CAMPAIGN 


The number of hotels in Christchurch might account for much 
of the disreputable behaviour at this time. When there were 
approximately 7,000 people in Christchurch in 1866, there were 
no fewer than fifty-six hotels in the town and surrounding 
suburbs. It was the heyday of “The Golden Age”, “The Shake- 
speare”’, and in Cashel Street, now the fashionable shopping 
centre, “The Blighted Cabbage’’.**® There were hotels such as 
the “Sawyer’s Arms’’ in Papanui, the “Plough Inn” at Riccarton, 
the “Heathcote Arms” at the Ferry and “‘Barrett’s” on the 
Sumner Road and the “Crown Inn” in Newtown, all these 
besides ““The Golden Fleece”, the “Star and Garter’, the “Royal”, 
and the “White Hart’ in the town. Some have served the Christ- 
church community for nearly one hundred years. The position of 
the suburban hotels and the date of their establishment are 
significant as indications of the settlement and development of 
certain areas. High wages and the rapid expansion of public works 
on borrowed British capital, thus providing employment for all 
for a brief period, undoubtedly promoted the brewing industry 
and the prosperity of hotel-keepers. After 1866 the numbers of 
hotels remained fairly constant at forty-one, the total in 1871 when 
the population was 12,466.47 

In addition to all these hotels quite a number of retail shops 
were licensed to sell liquor. It is small wonder that in the depression 
years the police force found the people difficult to handle. The 
public bars were often open until 11 p.m. Bushmen and other 
country workers were accustomed to come into town to get 
gloriously drun€ on their savings “outback”, but as a rule the 
men who called in at the hotel on their way home from work 
were temperate in their drinking and the bar-room served more 
as a club-room for the majority of the population than the 
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drinking shop. It was only during the depression that the evils of 
drunkenness became marked. As a consequence a temperance 
campaign was begun. 

There were fewer social amusements then and many young men 
at home or in lodgings with little to do after work. Few organisa- 
tions tackled the problem by providing youths with an incentive 
to work and study for their own pleasure and keep themselves 
fit for sport and healthy entertainments. In the ’seventies there 
were some very pungent criticisms of the conduct of Christchurch 
residents. The number of sly grog shops and drinking dens that 
functioned, besides the abnormally large number of licensed 
hotels, was deplored. Disorders in some parts of the city at night 
were the subject of much comment. Temperance meetings were 
held. Speakers addressed indignant citizens anxious for their 
city’s good name. A movement for the review of the licensing 
laws gained in momentum. Temperance advocates wanted fewer 
and better public houses and reduced hours for the sale of liquor, 
but the “Licensing Trade” was well-organised and more than 
ready to repel their attack. 

Christchurch had had its supporters of temperance or total 
abstinence since the early ’sixties. A Total Abstinence Society 
existed in 1863,°48 the Canterbury Temperance Society in 1872,°*° 
and a Church of England Temperance Society in 1881.°°° At the 
New Zealand Conference of Methodist Churches held in Christ- 
church in 1874 a resolution was passed ““That, being impressed by 
the terrible moral and social evils resulting from the prevalence 
of intemperance, the Conference expresses its sympathy with all 
efforts conducted in a Christian spirit, having in view the lessening 
of this public vice’’.**! At this time the Rev. L. M. Isitt and 
Mr. T. E. Taylor were beginning in Sydenham their campaign for 
the prohibition of the manufacture and sale in New Zealand of 
intoxicating liquors—a movement that spread rapidly throughout 
the country. In 1884, there were in Christchurch twenty-six 
temperance societies with a membership of over five thousand, 
but Sydenham remained the stronghold of the movement.*® 

The Rev. L. M. Isitt was fully convinced that prohibition must 
be established by law if the evils of the drink traffic were to be 
eradicated, so strong was its hold on the country. Both Taylor and 
he were eloquent and skilled platform orators and debaters, while 
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Taylor’s administrative ability greatly helped Isitt when he 
contested the election for the Licensing Authority of Sydenham 
on the Prohibition issue and the right of ratepayers to vote on the 
issue of “licence or no licence”. He hoped that the change would 
lead to the compulsory closing of many of the hotel bars in 
Sydenham. The Prohibition movement succeeded in practically 
monopolising public attention. Every newspaper was overloaded 
with correspondence on the question. Feeling ran high. The 
people in every district were rigidly divided into Wet and Dry 
factions. The advocates for both parties spent their efforts in 
soliciting votes everywhere. Great public interest was aroused in 
the Sydenham Borough Council elections of 1890 and 1891. In 
the latter year a Licensing Committee was elected, pledged “‘to 
close down every beer-pump in Sydenham”. It refused to renew 
the licences of four of the seven hotels. The licensed victuallers 
sought the judgment of the Supreme Court in the matter and on a 
purely technical point judgment was given in their favour. 
Though the prohibitionists appealed, the decision was upheld; but 
the defeat of the Committee only strengthened the resolution of 
the prohibitionists and intensified their agitation. The Rev. L. M. 
Isitt resigned his church charge in Sydenham to tour the country 
agitating for a Local Option Amendment Act providing that 
the people of each locality should decide by vote whether or not 
liquor should be sold in their district.6°* This objective was attained 
during Seddon’s ministry in 1893. 

The first Local Option Poll was held in Christchurch in March, 
1894,°54 and some very exciting elections took place. The enthusi- 
asm and proselytising zeal of Sydenham fired the enthusiasm of 
thousands throughout the colony; but the movement has had a 
chequered career; the “drink traffic’ has never been stamped out, 
though in some localities it has been declared illegal and certain 
reforms have been made in the organisation of the trade. 


§8 CHARITABLE AID AND SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


In the small pioneer community there were no well-defined 
organisations for charitable purposes. No provision was: made 
for hospital patients in Christchurch until 1862.°°> Then the Board 
of Management found maintenance fees so hard to collect that it 
soon resigned its duties to the Executive of the Provincial Coun- 
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cil.65§ Until 1864 there was no mental hospital,**? such patients 
being confined in the Lyttelton gaol or hospital. 

During the ’sixties, the first of many Benevolent Aid Societies 
was founded.*** It was supported by people of all denominations 
in its work for the relief of families left stranded during the pro- 
longed absence of the husband or father at the Otago goldfields. 
Oddfellows, Masonic Lodges and Orange Institutions, Orders of 
Foresters and Catholic Societies early met to assist small groups 
of settlers. A Tradesmen’s and Mechanics’ Loan Society existed 
in 1863.°® By 1882 there were eleven Benevolent Societies, six 
Orange Institutions and thirty-one Lodges of various orders.**° 
They had branches in the suburbs as well as in the town, chiefly in 
Waltham, Richmond, Sydenham and St. Albans. Friendly 
Societies and Mutual Benefit Societies of all descriptions served 
the artisan population in times of necessity and suffering. They 
systematised prudence and thrift and made for self-reliance as 
much as they encouraged mutual assistance. Members received 
good training in administration of public affairs and some devel- 
oped legislative energy which stood them in good stead at a time 
when labour politics were much debated. 

An Orphan Asylum was established in 1862 in connection with 
the social welfare work of the Church of England. It was closed 
in 1870 after a Government Orphanage had been opened.*# 
There were a number of refuges for homeless women and Female 
Rescue homes of a reformatory character established during the 
period under review by the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Salvation Army.**? Most of these 
were opened during the late ’seventies. In the years of depression 
Rescue work of many types was undertaken. The Prison Gate 
Mission, the Samaritan Home, and the Destitute Men’s Home 
which gave shelter to all who came to their doors, the Armagh 
Street Depot distributing food and clothing, and the Jubilee 
Home for aged people were several of the many worthy institu- 
tions maintained by religious and non-religious organisations 
alike in an endeavour to relieve the destitute during these years. 

In the ’seventies the administration of Charitable Aid funds 
was an important topic of discussion. With the abolition of the 
provincial governments most of the responsibilities became 
chargeable on the consolidated fund, an arrangement which was 
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not in all ways satisfactory. The Provincial Council had sub- 
sidised public contributions. The Central Government would 
make no further grants. At a time when an economic depression 
was setting in, the question of adequate aid became an acute 
problem to many a local institution. At length the govern- 
ment agreed, in 1878, to make a pound for pound subsidy on all 
moneys obtained by boroughs or counties.*** The local bodies 
were required to raise the funds on this basis for charitable aid 
within their own boundaries. In the eighties the local bodies in the 
Selwyn County Council used their licensing fees for this pur- 
oLe.*** 

; In 1853 the expenditure on Charitable Aid in Christchurch was 
£,50. It was spent on the upkeep of paupers and lunatics. The 
Municipal Council Ordinance of 1861 provided for the expendi- 
ture of as much as £1,120 in “the preservation of the health of 
the public and the care and maintenance of the destitute, poor 
and sick”. The moneys in 1866 for rations and funerals of the 
poor, clothing, school fees, medical attendance, and wages for the 
Charitable Aid gang which worked on the roads amounted 
to £4,721.°°° When old age pensions were granted in 1898, the 
Charitable Aid Board received the pensions for its own pensioners, 
distributed pocket money to them and deducted the cost of their 
maintenance. 

A Hospitals Amendment Act was passed in 1885 whereby half 
the cost of maintaining these institutions was to be met by levy 
and the remainder by government subsidy. The Christchurch 
Hospital was managed by one board and charitable aid by a 
united board until in 1909 the latter body was abolished. Repre- 
sentatives on this Board were appointed by the original Christ- 
church Benevolent Society and the Avonside and Lyttelton 
Benevolent Societies, the Armagh Street Depot, the Old Men’s 
Home and the Ashburton and Burnham Industrial Schools.** 
The Nurse Maude District Nurses’ Guild, the Lady Visitors’ 
Association and the committee organising the Mayor’s Coal and 
Blanket Fund**’ were later to be of great assistance to the Board. 
The Hospital Board made improvements in the building and 
staffing of the hospital. A Nursing School was established in 18091. 
If accounts of some of the nurses in the ’seventies are true, it was a 
much-needed improvement. It was required of nurses in 1878 
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that they should be able to read and write. “They must treat the 
sick with kindness, see that all the patients are in bed after the 
doors are locked, and put the gas down on retiring to rest.” With 
her salary each nurse received a beer.allowance of one pint daily.*** 
Times have changed, in some things at least for the better. Christ- 
church initiated the movement in the South Island for the erection 
of sanatoria to treat victims of consumption. Nurse Maude was 
foremost in promoting this campaign. She herself established a 
camp for patients on the sandhills at New Brighton. It was her 
efforts that stimulated the Board to build a sanatorium on the 
Cashmere Hills, an institution which was opened in 1910.°*9 


\9 EDUCATION 


The educational system in a city to which many provincial 
farmers sent their sons and daughters for training deserves atten- 
tion. 

(1) Primary 

The first important Educational Ordinance of the Canterbury 
Provincial Council provided for grants to be paid to the Bishop 
for the Church of England, the Wesleyans, and the Presbyterians 
for the upkeep of Church schools and the salaries of teachers.§”° 
They controlled appointments and religious and secular teaching 
wasin their hands, but the Provincial Council fixed the school fees 
and sent inspectors to visit the schools. There were schools in 
Christchurch and Papanui. The ‘Ladies’ Academies” or “Semi- 
naries” were all private establishments offering a “finishing” 
course for the young ladies of the day. The Church of England 
had established two commercial schools by 1863. The Christ’s 
College Grammar School and the Presbyterian and Wesleyan Day 
Schools were in existence in the city. In Papanui, one of the first 
suburbs to be settled, there were four church schools. On Lower 
Lincoln Road there was a High School and in Avonside a Pre- 
paratory School.*” In 1864, St. Joseph’s school, the first Roman 
Catholic school in Canterbury, was opened in Lichfield street.*” 
A Night School for youths existed as early as 1865.°* By 1867 
there were seven public schools and twelve private schools but 
none of these was free to the pupils.°”4 

In 1864 public schools were opened for the first time in accor- 
dance with the Board of Education Ordinance of 1863 and 
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1864.°7> Rates were collected to defray their upkeep and local 
school committees came into being. A Board of Education was the 
controlling authority. Groups of residents decided where schools 
were most needed. In 1871 the public schools were made free and 
the Board defined the new school districts. Two years later, all 
grants to the denominational schools were withdrawn, the 
existing Education Board was abolished and the control of the 
schools handed over to a government department. Bible reading 
in the public schools of 1864 was compulsory, and religious 
instruction, if desired by the local committee, could also be given. 
In 1871, however, no religious instruction was to be undertaken 
by teachers; but the clergy were given the right of entry to the 
schools for this purpose.*?® Then, in 1873, the order for Bible 
reading was withdrawn and the instruction in the public schools 
became entirely secular.*77 A Provincial Council Ordinance of 
1875 made it compulsory for all children of school age to attend 
the district school unless proof was shown that they were receiving 
instruction equally as good.*’® The 1877 Education Act, which 
came into force on January Ist, 1878, placed all public and primary 
education in New Zealand under government departmental 
control, provided for the appointment of government inspectors 
and set up Education Boards in the centres of large districts.679 
There were two such boards in Canterbury for the Northern and 
Southern districts of the province. Attendance at school was made 
compulsory for at least half the year for all children up to thirteen 
years. Education was to be free and secular. The teachers of the 
Canterbury Education Board schools were trained at the Normal 
School which had been established by the Provincial Council in 
1874 and was converted into a Training College in 1877.8*° 
District schools already existed in Christchurch East, Christ- 
church West, on Colombo Road, the South Town Belt and Hare- 
wood Road and in Fendalton, Riccarton, Papanui, St. Albans, 
Richmond, Phillipstown, Woolston, Spreydon, Opawa, Sumner, 
and the Burwood district near New Brighton. As the area of the 
city gradually expanded, new schools were established. The 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Anglicans continued to 
establish both primary and secondary schools in the city and in 
the suburbs. Until schools were opened in the various districts 
a number of private schools were conducted in the homes of men 
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and women who were sometimes trained teachers but more often 
had few qualifications other than their willingness to teach. The 
Addington school, for the first three years of its existence a side 
school of Christchurch West, was established as a main school in 
1881. A school was opened in Waltham in 1891. In the Bromley 
district, east of Linwood, a school was established in 1880 and a 
main school in New Brighton ten years later.®* 

The Sydenham school, one of the oldest and largest schools in 
New Zealand, may afford us a glimpse of primary education in 
Christchurch. The buildings were wooden, constructed in the 
Gothic style with narrow, pointed windows more suited for a 
castle than a class-room. As with many another Christchurch 
school the plans of English architects were followed implicitly 
even to placing the building in position so that it faced the south 
with its back to the sun. The narrow, high-ceilinged rooms heated 
by a fire in one corner were very cold. Backless forms and long 
community desks were the school-room furniture here as else- 
where. The playground was spacious since the environs were as 
yet sparsely populated. The school buildings stood out among 
grassy paddocks and straggling gorse hedges with a swamp 
inconveniently near by. The roll increased from 200 in 1874 to 
1,500 in 1907 and teachers struggled with classes of 90 pupils. 
Small children learnt their alphabet and read school primers, used 
copy-books for a set style of hand-writing, copied their drawings 
from the teacher’s black-board model and spent hours being 
drilled in multiplication tables. In the standards, pupils studied 
history and geography and wrote compositions. History meant 
to them lists of dates and the corresponding events to be committed 
to memory, geography the equally painful memorising of places 
and products, and compositions for the most part the reproduction 
of stories read to the class. Poems for recitation were chosen by the 
teacher and written on the blackboard, for few children could 
afford to buy text-books. Slates and squeaky slate-pencils were the 
order of the day for most written work. By 1903, thousands of 
Sydenham’s residents had passed through the school—the large 
majority receiving there the only public instruction ever given 
to them. 
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(2) Secondary and University 


Until the late ‘seventies there was little provision for secondary 
education beyond that offered by the Christ’s College Church of 
England Grammar School for boys founded in Lyttelton in 1851 
and transferred to Christchurch the following year.*®? The Girls’ 
High School was opened by the Canterbury College Board of 
Governors in 1877 and the Boys’ High School four years later.** 
The Christchurch High School, founded by St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church in 1858 and in 1864 removed from its original 
buildings near the church to the site in Hagley Avenue, became 
the district school of Christchurch West in 1873.6%4 

The Canterbury Collegiate Union in 1872 atranged classes for 
those who wished to proceed to advanced studies. Lectures were 
held at the Museum and at Christ’s College. Eighty-three students 
enrolled for classes in such subjects as Mathematics, Physical 
Science, Classics, History and Modern Languages. Jurisprudence, 
English Literature, and Geology were added to the curriculum the 
following year.*** Meanwhile steps were being taken to affiliate 
the College to the New Zealand University and to prepare plans 
for buildings. The Canterbury College Board of Governors met 
in July, 1873, the College was affiliated in April of 1874, and the 
Union, its object achieved, dissolved the following month. 

The classes of the new University College began on June 15th, 
1874, though the buildings were not ready for use until 1877.8* 
Professor A. W. Bickerton’s popular lectures in science aroused 
interest beyond the small group of full-time students. The School 
of Art established in 1882 provided art instruction in the High 
Schools.°*” The Agricultural College opened at Lincoln in 1880 
attracted students from all parts of New Zealand. Until 1896 this 
College was under the supervision of the Canterbury College 
Board of Governors.*88 Lectures in Music commenced in 189T°*? 
and lectures in technical education in 1885 at the request of the 
Industrial Association. By 1893, the classes in engineering were 
recognised as an Engineering School of the University and a 
Chair was established in 1894. In 1900 non-matriculated students 
could attend a course in evening technical classes for the Certificate 
of Associate of the Engineering School.§*° 

Great interest was taken by members of the general public 
in the work of the College, an interest which became unwelcome 
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when in the ‘nineties, during the depression, there was con- 
siderable public criticism of the Board and much doubt as to the 
usefulness of its work in the community. Agitation for the altera- 
tion of the Board’s Constitution began. A Citizens’ Committee, 
formed expressly for the purpose, and the Canterbury Progressive 
Liberal Association were resolved on reforms so that the public 
might have some control of the many institutions under the 
Board’s management. They achieved their aim when a Parlia- 
mentary Bill was passed in 1896 altering the representation on the 
Board so as to include the interests of Canterbury constituents, 
teachers and school committees.°* 


(3) Adult Education 


Many were the aids provided for adult education in the Christ- 
church community. Societies were early founded among working- 
class settlers for their mutual improvement. As in England at that 
time Mechanics’ Institutes were most popular. The Christchurch 
Mechanics’ Institute was established in 1860 in rooms on the corner 
of Cambridge Terrace and Hereford Street, now the site of the 
Public Library.£°2 Members under the guidance of lecturers 
assisted in climatic, geographical, and natural history research. 
Much was done in these ways to discover the resources of Canter- 
bury. At the club-rooms of the Institute there was a reading-room 
with books, colonial and home papers. Dramatic entertainments, 
concerts, and musical and elocution recitals were arranged by 
members. 

The Philosophical Institute of Canterbury was established in 
1862 on a rather more ambitious scale.**? This society was of 
considerable importance in the cultural life of the city and the 
province as a whole. The idea of its formation arose out of the 
fact that the Mechanics’ Institute and the Lyttelton Colonists’ 
Society lacked facilities for bringing before the public the results 
of their investigations. Sir Julius von Haast was instrumental in 
founding this Institute as an organisation for purely scientific and 
literary purposes. His inaugural address took the form of a review 
of scientific research in New Zealand and suggestions of likely 
subjects for future investigations. At the time Christchurch had the 
distinction of establishing the only society for original research in 
New Zealand. In subsequent years members presented reports on 
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a variety of topics. Captain Frederick Hutton, Thomas Henry 
Potts, Robert Brown and the Armstrongs were among distin- 
guished members who read papers on zoology, natural history, 
mosses and plants in New Zealand. The Institute received com- 
munications from European scientists who showed great interest in 
its work. Members performed considerable service for Canterbury 
and for New Zealand generally, especially during the years from 
1862 to 1900 when the Institute was most active. 

Members of church societies also played their part in adult 
education. There was, for instance, a Church Institute whose 
members arranged musical and debating evenings and classes for 
historical studies. Bible and Christian Knowledge Societies 
formed part of the means to self-education of many settlers.5% 
The Canterbury Catholic Literary Society of 1883 grew out of 
a Catholic Young Men’s Society.8°° Members attended lectures, 
read original papers and took part in debates, attended classes in 
French and higher mathematics, and arranged as well social 
evenings at which plays, songs and readings were given. Mutual 
Improvement Societies were to be found in most suburbs and they 
became for the residents the local equivalent of the Mechanics’ 
Institute. St. Albans had such a society in 1867 and Woolston 
in 1872.5 


(4) Libraries 


As aids to self-improvement, Christchurch possessed from earliest 
times a number of well-stocked libraries. A lean-to at the back of 
the Land Registrar’s Office first served as a reading-room stocked 
with books belonging to the College of the future, that is of 
Christ’s College, the Upper Department of which had been 
planned as the future University.*8? In 1863 Christchurch had 
three commercial circulating libraries.6°* Mr. Anderson, Mayor 
in 1869, suggested the establishment of a free municipal library, 
but unfortunately the City Council took the view that it was not 
yet in a position to borrow money sufficient for the under- 
taking.°°® By 1872 a public library was in existence.7°° It was 
placed under the control and management of the Canterbury 
College Board of Governors in 1873 and endowed by the Pro- 
vincial Council with a reserve of pastoral land.”™ It inherited books 
from the Provincial Library. As its name, the Canterbury Public 
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Library, implies, it aimed to serve not only the Christchurch 
population but country readers as well. 

The Christchurch suburbs formed small libraries of their own 
once they acquired municipal powers. When Sydenham amalga- 
mated with the city, it solved the problem of its newly-built 
Municipal Chambers by converting them into a district library.”” 
Later, the City Council adopted a system of annual grants to the 
suburban libraries.7°? Doubtless, when residents in the suburbs 
were more isolated from the town than they are to-day, the 
various independent libraries were of great value. To-day, they 
exist as a number of small institutions inadequately stocked and 
financed and unable to procure books as expeditiously as perhaps 
could be arranged if they were under the supervision of a central 
municipal library acting as an ordering and distributing depot. 


Q10 RELIGION 


According to the Plan of the Canterbury Association, religion 
was to play an important part in moulding the character of the 
colony. It was found impossible to confine the settlers to members 
of the Church of England. Even in the first four ships there were a 
few of other denominations. Funds were insufficient to carry out 
the proposals for the building of churches and parsonages by the 
Association. Soon the settlement lost the markedly Church of 
England atmosphere which characterised the early ‘fifties. No 
church had precedence over others and at public meetings it was 
customary for High and Low Churchmen, Wesleyan and Pres- 
byterian ministers, all to speak. There was little religious bigotry 
to be found. 

In 1881 there were twenty-four different religious associations 
in Christchurch. These various denominations were all firmly 
established in the ’seventies. The first churches founded in the 
city had expanded and established branches in nearly all the 
suburbs then settled. Anglican churches were opened in Avon- 
side (1857), Riccarton (1858), Woolston (1860), Papanui (1862), 
Halswell (1863), Opawa (1865), Merivale and Heathcote Valley 
(1866), Addington (1867), St. Albans and Fendalton (1876), 
Sumner and Sydenham (1877) and Phillipstown (1885).7°* In 
1864 Presbyterian congregations were meeting in Sydenham, 
on the North Belt, and in the Ferry Road district, as well as in 
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the city churches of St. Andrew’s and St. Paul’s. In the late 
‘seventies the Roman Catholics, who had opened the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament in 1864 on the site of the present Cathedral, 
also had churches in Papanui and Halswell.?°> There were United 
Methodist churches in Addington, Spreydon, Sydenham and 
Bingsland.7°> Congregationalists had a church in Linwood and 
mission branches on Ferry Road and in Phillipstown, besides the 
city branch. There were Baptist churches in Sydenham and 
Linwood. The Jewish Synagogue in the city was opened in 
1874.7°” During these years the Church of England was engaged 
in the tremendous task of erecting a Cathedral, but other religious 
organisations were also very active, chiefly in the sphere of social 
welfare and education. The Presbyterian Church had formed a 
Church Extension Association and was sending its theological 
students to Canterbury College to further their academic studies 
before completing their training. 

In the ‘eighties the religious tone of the settlement was noted for 
the vigour with which the various denominations proclaimed their 
beliefs. The Church of England numbered many churchmen who 
followed the course of their mother church with keen interest. 
The more obdurate and zealous of the Protestants, as we have 
seen, actually came to blows in the streets with Roman Catholics. 
It was a time when people were embittered by years of depression 
and demoralised by prolonged unemployment. The Salvation 
Army, which began work in New Zealand in 1883, found ample 
material to hand. The Young Men’s Christian Association was 
formed to assist the youth of the city in the use of their leisure 
hours.7°* Among the many offshoots of Church organisations 
were numbered the Canterbury Sunday Observance League, the 
Catholic Guild (1875)?°° and the Church Work Society (1880),7° 
all of which were active in these years. 

A different situation faced church workers in 1903. In the city 
the movement of many of the citizens to homes in the suburbs 
accounted for dwindling congregations at some of the central 
churches. In the more thickly populated suburbs of Sydenham and 
Woolston many residents, in theory parishioners of their district 
church, never attended. It happened often that the congregations 
of the old-established suburban churches were, as in the city, 
drawn from suburbs yet further afield—from members of families 
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who had moved to the newer residential areas as the early suburban 
districts became crowded and industrialised. More than ever 
to-day religious organisations are faced with the problem of 
indifference or of antagonistic political creeds in place of the once 
fervent religious feeling in the majority of the community. 
Religious fervour had led to the establishment of several 
freak religions before the close of the century. A visitor to 
Christchurch in the ’eighties observed that residents appeared 
extremely liberal and ready to advance money in a generous but 
indiscriminate fashion for practically any cause of a religious 
character. A. B. Worthington’s imposture as a preacher is an 
example of the way in which numbers of Christchurch people 
were duped. This man hired a theatre in 1890, renamed it “The 
Temple of Truth’, and made a dubious living from the money 
which flowed in from his crowded meetings, chiefly composed 
of women. It was reported that the man himself, the Temple, the 
gaudy decorations, and the gabble of long-sounding platitudes 
seemed to paralyse his hearers into a state of adoration.” Even- 
tually the impostor fled from the country, only narrowly escaping 
condign punishnrent at the hands of an angry Christchurch mob. 


kx kK ke ke * 


Much concerning the character of Christchurch and suburban 
residents can be gleaned from the kind of city they planned and 
built, the manner in which they governed themselves, and the 
measures they took to ensure their independence. The way they 
overcame the difficulties of settlement in a new land, the attention 
the earliest settlers saw fit to bestow on plans for their town’s 
expansion, the education they gave their children, the manner in 
which they spent their few leisure hours—all these help to show 
us the character of Christchurch citizens, the people who formed the 
city we know to-day. They were by no means perfect people nor a 
meek people, willing to be told what they should do and to do it. 
They were of sturdy stock, coming as they did from the restless 
England of the eighteen-forties and -fifties, turbulent at times in 
their politics, stubborn in the love of their own way, even if it 
meant sacrificing an opportunity to increase the worth and 
efficiency of their city through placing local rights of government 
before improved facilities for the whole community. Ambitious 
they might be for the city’s improvement, as witness their calling 
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in the services of one of the greatest English engineers and the 
most renowned of English architects of their day. Yet they were 
often to be found standing themselves in their city’s light when 
powers and privileges appeared to be at stake. 

Because of the nature of its people, the majority of whom were 
of the artisan and labouring class but in close contact with and 
dependent for their living on the wealthy landowners and share- 
holders in industrial concerns, Christchurch witnessed various 
social movements in the period from 1850 to 1903. During the 
economic depression many of its citizens became hotly radical 
in politics and ready to defend their beliefs by physical force 
in the streets if any were bold enough to challenge them. The 
clash of parties in the prohibition crusade, the agitations of the 
unemployed and their resentment of those who early acquired 
lands and wealth, the conflicts occasioned by religious fervour—all 


form part of the chequered history of Christchurch during the 
years of its building. 
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CONCLUSION 


LESSONS FROM THE PAST 
CHRISTCHURCH AND ITS SUBURBS AS A CITY 


“A city does not exist by the accretion of houses, but by the 
° . ° 33 
association of human beings. LEWIS MUMFORD™* 


“We have technical skill in engineering and all the requisite 
resources. All that is lacking is the public will to co-op- 
erate. Without that there can be no new cities.” 

NOEL CARRINGTON”® 


“You must have lovely cities, crystallised, not coagulated, 
into form; limited in size and not casting out the scum 
and scurf of them into an encircling eruption of shame.” 

JOHN RUSKIN"™4 


One town is never quite like another. Christchurch in its 
development has had its peculiar problems to solve. The charac- 
teristics of the settlers and the generations that have followed them 
and the advantages as well as the disadvantages of the site chosen 
for the city have moulded Christchurch to the shape we know 
to-day. 

The level country has meant an absence of natural limits to the 
expansion of the town. Consequently the suburban element is a 
striking feature of Christchurch, and the almost continuous agitation 
within the town for the amalgamation of populous suburbs has 
been the corollary of increasing expansion into outlying districts. 
The low swampy land has dictated the necessity for improvement 
by clearance and expensive draining operations of both occupied 
and unoccupied areas in order to safeguard the health of citizens. 
Such improvements have made available further habitable land, 
besides waste spaces for conversion into recreational grounds and 
reserves. The extent to which the citizens have overcome difficul- 
ties and taken advantage of opportunities is the measure of 
Christchurch’s efficiency and service as a city. 

Christchurch in 1903 was a town of 42,286 inhabitants scattered 
over an area of 5,610 acres, with a population of 57,000 living 
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in districts bordering on the municipal boundaries.7> The town 
itself possessed comparatively wide streets and well cared-for 
reserves. There were no slums in the sense of the term as applied 
in older countries. In the town as well as in the suburbs there 
were many gardened dwellings. Living conditions for the average 
worker were better and cheaper than in, for example, Wellington, 
where a hilly site cramped space for housing and increased 
transport costs. Few opportunities of utilising natural beauty 
features were lost. The windings of the Avon and the Heathcote 
through the business and the residential districts were made 
beautiful. The town was the centre of an excellent system of 
road and rail communications with the wealthy pastoral and 
agricultural lands which it existed to serve and on which it 
depended for its prosperity. Through the tunnel in the Port Hills 
lay a deep and spacious natural harbour for shipping away the 
prime mutton and wool, wheat, barley, potatoes, and other root 
vegetables and fruit, all the produce which was the life-blood of 
Canterbury and its capital. Christchurch had an equable temperate 
climate, a pure, abundant water-supply, and a great potential 
source of power for electricity and general industrial purposes in 
the deep rivers flowing down from the Alps across the Canterbury 
plains. The flat land ensured unlimited room for industrial 
expansion with few obstacles in the way of building. At the 
same time it was an advantage, from the manufacturer’s point 
of view, that industries could be (and were) taken to the suburbs 
and there established right at the source of their potential labour 
supply. 

The disadvantages of Christchurch as a town were in the main 
the defects of its virtues. The mathematically-planned streets of 
the inner city were of a sameness that confused the newcomer. 
The unlimited room for expansion increased the tendency of all 
centres of human habitation to straggle untidily for miles outside 
the central core and with no apparent object but to suit the 
caprice of land vendors and purchasers. The ease with which new 
industries could be established on any vacant allotment in the 
suburbs disrupted and caused the gradual deterioration of some 
suburbs and began the haphazard formation of others around 
factories wheresoever private enterprise chose to erect them. The 
advantages of easy communication with north, south and west, 
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and the shelter and space for residences gained by placing Christ- 
church on the flat land at the foot of the hills on the other side of 
the harbour were outweighed by the obstacles to swift and 
adequate communication with the port for transporting inland 
and overseas goods. Christchurch had all the advantages of pro- 
duction in the industrial field, as is shown by the progress made 
up to 1903, but the difficulties of distribution are not yet wholly 
overcome, though the barrier of the Port Hills is pierced by 
tunnel and bridged by road. The establishment of the town on 
the levels and the source of industrial power latent in the rivers 
of Canterbury were likewise offset by the danger from flooding 
whenever the Waimakariri, seven miles distant, became swollen 
with the melting snows. Though constant precautions are taken 
in controlling the course of the river (at the expense, it must be 
said, of the farmlands between the river and the Kaiapoi district 
to the north) the danger, according to experts, 1s never remote. 

Apart from the farming province of which it is the capital, 
Christchurch could have no lasting existence. The runholders of 
Canterbury were, in the eighteen-seventies and are still to-day, 
large shareholders in and directors on the boards of breweries, 
tanneries and woollen companies, to mention only a few of the 
Christchurch industries which have already been noted. The sons 
of these farmers have been trained in the secondary schools of 
Christchurch and its university college and they have entered the 
offices of the factories, companies, and legal, accountancy, and 
sharebroking firms in Christchurch. Those of the earliest estab- 
lished families have strong connections with England and Aus- 
tralia, which bring benefit financially and in advice, skill, and 
experienced staff. The sons and daughters of the small farmers are 
a source of labour supply for all the Christchurch industries. The 
Church, the University, and the secondary schools, especially 
Christ’s College, with their endowments of pastoral land and in 
their dependence on the support of the wealthy among the 
provincial population, are all closely bound to the land. 

In some ways the pastoral and agricultural connections of 
Christchurch have reacted to the detriment of its secondary 
industry and commerce. Certain branches of industry, particularly 
engineering, became over-specialised in catering for the particular 
needs of Canterbury. This was apparent by 1900. The prosperity 
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of the province was declining in comparison with the progress 
then being made by farming districts of the North Island. Good 
land suitable for the rapidly developing dairying industry was 
available there, now that the disputes over land and the wars 
with the Maoris were concluded. These new lands were on 
attractive tenures for small farmers. Already the drift of labour 
and enterprise from Canterbury to the north had begun and the 
shipping companies had shifted their centre to the northern ports. 
It was evident that Canterbury must concentrate on those indus- 
tries (including agriculture) in which she had or could develop a 
special advantage. Christchurch engineers must also capture the 
new markets by applying themselves to the manufacture of a 
different type of machinery, chiefly dairying apparatus, if they 
were to maintain their businesses. The land connections of banks 
and city firms generally imparted to them a certain solidity but 
also a conservatism that might easily become stagnating. All the 
leading shops and warehouses catered extensively for country 
customers. The farming tradition was marked even in the deliber- 
ations of the Chamber of Commerce and the Industrial Associ- 
ation, as in the Employers’ and the Manufacturers’ Associations 
of later days. With such a background the radical politics of the 
industrial districts of Christchurch contrast oddly. 

When in 1903 Greater Christchurch came into existence, there 
was an opportunity for town-planning that had not hitherto 
presented itself. The suburban districts as they grew in importance 
had steadily resisted the proposals of the Christchurch City 
Council for amalgamation, but now three of the most populous 
suburbs had agreed to a system of co-ordinated central control 
in civic matters. These suburbs had not grown according to any 
preconceived plan, as we have seen, and there was great need for 
action if congestion and incipient slum conditions were to be 
avoided. Though the time for the inclusion of the whole area 
which looked to Christchurch as its general business, commercial, 
and shopping centre seemed as remote as ever, there was an 
opportunity offered in 1903 for enforcing town-planning regu- 
lations in a part at least of the Christchurch metropolitan area. No 
real advantage was taken of this opportunity. No effort was made 
to improve the business and shopping centre by clearing deterior- 
ating residential localities and providing adequate space in the 
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heart of the town for the needs of commerce. Nor was any attempt 
made to regulate the erection of factories by limiting the activities 
of heavy industry to well-marked zones and either improving the 
conditions of the already congested occupied areas or clearing 
those areas where heavy industry despoiled the neighbourhood of 
residences. Only to-day forty years later, are efforts being made to 
interest citizens in the future of their city and convince them of 
the urgency for planning ahead lest the evils to be found in the 
great cities of the world become deep-rooted in this land. 

The need for town-planning can be seen in this survey of the 
first fifty years of Christchurch’s history. The policy of pro- 
viding public services such as roading, drainage, and transport 
only when the need is so great that residents are forced to agitate 
for the creation of a suitable authority to undertake the work 
must be condemned. The evil wrought in these years by uncon- 
trolled private enterprise and short-sighted local bodies in attempt- 
ing to satisfy the particular requirements of individuals proved 
once again that in a city individuality must be curbed in the 
public interest. The unimproved property of private landowners 
and corporations should not be permitted to obstruct or divert 
the natural expansive development of a growing city population. 
Narrow streets formed when suburbs were no more than villages 
should not continue to exist, causing congestion of traffic, danger 
to the lives of citizens, and unsatisfactory housing conditions. 
Through traffic should not have to pass along arterial roads 
leading directly through the busiest areas of the town nor railway 
crossings obstruct traffic on the main roads. The insanitary 
practices of individuals and negligent local bodies should not be 
permitted to endanger the public health and befoul the waste 
spaces of the neighbourhood. Constant watch must be kept that 
ample provision is always made for recreation, that open spaces 
are within easy reach of all in no matter what part of the city. 
Housing must be more than shelter. It should be sufficient for 
all the needs of man. 

When there was an influx into new districts of population, 
either drawn by the possibility of employment or driven by the 
desire for greater room in which to make a home, then was the 
time for vigilance. Then there should have been created an 
authority with powers to prohibit jerry-building and enforce 
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the erection of houses that would be lasting and beautiful as well 
as cheap and practical. In other words, there should have been 
some means of preventing the growth of mere dormitory 
suburbs for workers who must travel daily to work in equally 
unsatisfactory industrial areas. If Christchurch as a city is to be 
based not on a money economy but on a life economy, such 
powers must be delegated to a central authority which will 
contemplate the growth of the city as a whole and envisage the 
needs of its citizens as human beings. For the inhabitants of a city 
should not be regarded merely as workers haphazardly crowded 
together to obtain whatever type of employment is offering and 
eke out a living under whatever conditions chance to prevail. 

We have seen that in 1850 there was no planning for suburban 
areas outside the city. In 1903 the powers of the civic authority, 
the City Council, were still inadequate for regulating the growth 
of the city as a whole since it had no control over most of the 
suburbs. Outside the boundaries of Greater Christchurch the 
population sprawled indiscriminately over land that could not 
fully be utilised for years to come, and settled in arbitrary fashion 
in the furthermost districts just as early settlers on the site of the 
original city had chosen the most outlying areas. Development 
of the residential suburbs continued unceasingly and one by one 
the inhabitants of the various districts elected to join the city. But 
in the original city area and in the oldest suburbs development was 
arrested, while in the industrial field the deadening effect of the 
drift to the North Island has not yet been counteracted. 

To-day it is incumbent on citizens to create the conditions 
necessary for the successful functioning of industry and greater 
assistance and service to the rural population of Canterbury. 
There must be devised some method of overcoming the difficulties 
of distributing goods—possibly the provision for extra rail traffic 
and road traffic as well by tunnel road through the Port Hills. 
Workers must be attracted by the provision of adequate housing 
facilities not too far distant from their places of employment and 
yet in surroundings that will make possible not mere existence 
but the living of a good life. Most of the Christchurch residential 
suburbs are beautiful, spacious, and healthy, but too often facilities 
for reaching the city or the industrial districts are inadequate 
and expensive. The greater part of the older suburbs of Sydenham, 
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Linwood, and Woolston is cramped and congested, an ugly 
environment for children, and one that will gradually deteriorate 
into a slum area if a vigorous programme of clearance, planning, 
and rebuilding on beautiful lines is not soon adopted. Though a 
number of the Christchurch factories are set in admirable sur- 
roundings, many of the older established factories take more into 
account the profits of industry than the effect of work conditions 
on the vital human factor. They are either huge and cramped for 
outdoor space or built in confined backyards with insufficient 
room for the most necessary of facilities for their workers. Many 
are huddled in neighbourhoods that cannot be conducive to 
healthy and happy working conditions. It is the task of present day 
citizens to remedy these defects, limit certain types of industry to 
well-defined areas, prevent land in such districts being used for 
residential purposes, and prohibit the setting up of any type of 
industry in residential suburbs. 

It will be their task, also, to guide and direct the hitherto 
uncontrolled haphazard expansion over the plains into those 
particular areas most suitable for development and most easily 
accessible to the metropolitan centre and the districts to which 
their inhabitants will look for work. Suburban expansion should 
be watched for another reason. Conditions must not be tolerated 
that will result in the arrested development of areas within the 
city or the deterioration of once productive rural land into 
districts that are neither useful for the industrial and commercial 
purposes of a town because of distance, nor for ordinary residential 
purposes for the same reason. A broad belt of land might be set 
aside now as pastoral reserves which could later be converted into 
parks and recreational reserves as the spread of population 
demands. Beyond this belt expansion need not take place unless 
provision is first made for drainage, roading, and adequate trans- 
port and shopping facilities. In this way Christchurch might 
maintain its usefulness as a place of residence and employment for 
men and women and yet remain lovely and of good report. It 
might become a city that is not a mere aggregation of factories, 
shops and houses, but the creation of a people which realises that, 
as “mind takes form in a city and urban forms condition the 
mind”’,”4° so their city must base its existence on the co-operation 
and communion with one another of human beings. It. must 
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harness all the complex social as well as technical forces within 
it in order that life may be stimulated and not killed. 

The plans for the founding of Christchurch as the capital city 
of a province have been considered. It has been observed that 
Christchurch, on the small scale on which it was thus planned, 
could not hope to develop into a capital city taking its place as the 
industrial, commercial, cultural, and social centre of Canterbury. 
The history of the city and of the suburbs which grew, as it were, 
self-sown, outside the city boundaries has been traced. We have 
seen that it was in this suburban development, inevitable from the 
nature of the city as it was planned, that the province was truly 
served and that Christchurch grew to the stature of a city. Though 
the Provincial Government once met in the city and the Cathedral, 
College, and University College were within its precincts, in- 
dustry and trade, the life-blood of the city, were established and 
flourished in the suburbs and there attained to their highest 
development. The shape of the city and suburbs in 1903 has been 
outlined. What is to become of the achievements of those who 
did build beautifully and on sound foundations? Was their work 
to be destroyed by the wilfully short-sighted policies of private 
individuals and of local bodies within fifty years of the founding 
of the city? Was it to be made null and void by the lack of vision 
and inertia of those citizens to whom the opportunity was given 
in 1903 of preserving the good, demolishing the bad and rebuild- 
ing? To them and to the citizens of later years who saw the rapid 
increase in the area under the control of a single central civic 
authority was given the chance to plan anew with a wider con- 
ception of man’s needs than members of the Canterbury Associ- 
ation in the forties or the borough councillors of the ’seventies 
could have. 

Christchurch to-day has practically all the advantages that the 
land and other natural resources can give. At present only a few 
citizens are willing to make the necessary effort to sacrifice the 
present for the sake of the vision they possess of the future city. 
Perhaps a closer, fuller knowledge of Christchurch’s history, its 
municipal, economic and social development might do much to 
implant in the majority of citizens the desire to correct the defects 
and to build upon the achievements of the past. If the younger 
citizens could thus be trained, Christchurch would surely find no 
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lack of enterprise when called to embark upon courageous town- 
planning. For the evils of future expansion can be forestalled by 
delegating to an efficient town-planning body powers of super- 
vision and control over the whole metropolitan district of Christ- 
church. This would include all places where men live and work 
and are dependent on Christchurch for their work and necessaries 
of life. It would mean ultimately basing the city of Christchurch 
on its natural limits, including occupied areas as far distant as Belfast 
and Sumner, all the residential districts of the various counties 
in close proximity to Christchurch and even Lyttelton as being 
the port and an essential part of the industrial sphere of the city. 
An authority which could direct expansion and development on 
such a scale would have every opportunity of making Christ- 
church as a city truly efficient and worthy of the name. 

The city has been described as the greatest single unit of human 
design that can be easily appreciated and judged. It is the “physical 
projection of past and current ideas”;7? “the mould in which 
men’s lifetimes have cooled and congealed.”’!* For men to-day 
the task is set of re-creating the city of Christchurch as they 
would wish did they realise how their thoughts and lives are 
reflected in the kind of city in which they live and if they had in 
them the will to provide a better standard of civic life. 
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APPENDIX 
Extracts from the Deans’s report on the Plains, 20-1-49. 


“In no part of the New Zealand Company’s territories can 
equal crops of grain be grown at so small an expense as they can 
here on the open plains. . . . It will grow in perfection, every grain 
and fruit common in England. . . . You will be able to select 
in a block 1,000,000 acres of land, no portion of which need be 
distant from Port Cooper more than sixty miles.” 


Of Port Cooper John Deans had previously written that it was 
a “beautiful port, of easy access and I have not the least doubt that 
it will be the best settlement in New Zealand”. “All kinds of 
stock thrive amazingly. . . . The natural pasturage here will feed 
to perfection the largest breed of sheep. There is plenty of brick 
clay in the neighbourhood, limestone is not distant; and there are 
masses of a stone more resembling firestone than any we have 
previously seen in the hills surrounding Port Cooper. We are 
certain that in no part of the New Zealand Company’ territories 
can roads be made in every direction with such facility as they can 
on this plain; and that now in its natural state, there is no difficulty 
in traversing it in every direction with bullock drays.” 


In a letter home William Deans described “the immense district 
of fine land about thirty miles by forty, all perfectly level with 
groves of trees here and there and these sufficient for house- 
building and firewood; the remainder with little exception can 
be ploughed without any previous clearing”’. “It is covered with 
rich waving grass; the soil is very rich and will be easily wrought 
and there is very little fern’. In mentioning one of the several 
streams watering the plain he remarked “as the country gets 
inhabited it will serve as a canal for taking away large quantities 
of produce”. 


From Pioneers of Canterbury—Deans Letters, 
1830-54. 
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a homestead of cob and rye-straw thatch built in the early ’ fifties. 
From a photograph in the possession of the late Hon. G. Whitty. 


IV The Old Stone FTouse at Cashmeré. 














Anderson’s Foundry in Lichfield Street, built during the late ’fifties. 
floor was used as a warehouse, the upper as a pattern shop. 
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XI Christchurch Cathedral. 





Green and Hahn, Photo. 
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XII The Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, Barbadoes Street. 
Green and Hahn, Photo. 
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XIII The entrance to the Canterbury Museum, Rolleston Avenue. 
Green“and Halin, Photo, 
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XVII Sketch map showing communications with Woolston, the Estuary, Sumner and 
the Port, and the position of the suburbs of Linwood, Woolston, Beckenham, (part of 
Opawa and St. Martins), Spreydon, Cashmere and Riccarton. 
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Abattoirs: choice of site for, 96, 122; in- 
spection of, 123 

Addington: effect of railway on industrial 

development, 20; showgrounds, 68, 

98; school, 79, 149; sale-yards, 98; 

| industries, 98; churches, 153-4 

Addington Immigration Barracks: 20 

Addington Railway Workshops: 65, 

86, 98, 140 

Adult education: 151-2 

Agricultural College, Lincoln: 150 

Aikman’s Road: 70 

All Saints’ Church: 36, 134 

Amalgamation with city: 120--6, 160; 
Avonside, 124; Beckenham, 124; 
Bromley, 124; Fisherton, 124; Lin- 
wood, 73; New Brighton, 124; N. 
Linwood, 124; N. Richmond, 124; 
Opawa, 124; Papanui, 124; Rich- 
mond, 110, 121; Spreydon, 124; St. 
Albans, 72-3; St. Martins, 124; 
Sumner, 124. 

Anderson, John: 89 

Anderson, Mr.: 152 

Anderson’s iron foundry: 89, 90, 93 

Andrews and Beaven: 93 

Antigua Street: 19, 26, 49 

Aranui: 20, 82 

Architecture: 132-4 

Armagh Street: 75, 135; Depot, 145, 146 

Armstrong, J. F., and Son: 132, 152 

Artesian water: 26, $3, 98; wells, 53, $4 

Ashburton Industrial School: 146 

Atkinson and Son: 99 

Aulsebrook and Co.: 90, 94 

Austin and Kirk: 94 

Avonhead and Riccarton Mills: 100 

Avon River: 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 19, 46, 
§2, 158; construction of bridges over, 
40 

Avon Road Board: 71, 73, 81 

Avon Road District: 73 

Avonside: site and settlement, 19, 22, 64; 
amalgamation with City, 124; school, 
147; Anglican church opened, 153 

Avonside Road: 40 

Avon Steam Navigation Company: 46 

*“Avon’’, The: 46 
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Bailey, Joseph: 56 
Ballantyne, J. and Co.: 90, 104 
Bank of New Zealand: 91, 134 
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INDEX 


Banks: 91 

Barker, Dr.: 10, 38, 128 

Barker, E.: 34 

Barrett’s Cottage: 33 

Barrett’s Hotel: 142 

Barrington Street: 79 

“Beach Glen’’: 36 

Bealey, Samuel: 4 

Beath’s: 90 

Beckenham: 20, 124 

Beecroft, W.: 78 

Belfast: 165 

Benevolent Aid Societies: 145, 146 

Beverley, A.: 47 

Bible and Christian Knowledge Societies: 
1§2 

Bible reading in schools: 148 

Bickerton, Professor A. W.: 150 

Bicycles: 103, 136 

Bingsland: 31, 49, $2, 141, 154 

“Blighted Cabbage’”’ Hotel: 142 

Board of Conservators: $1 

Board of Education Ordinance (1863, 
1864): 147-8 

Board of Health: 58, 60, 66, 112, 116 

Booth, Macdonald: 93, 99 

Botanic Gardens: 61, 132 

Bottle Lake: 8 

Boundaries of residential city: 13 

Bowen, C. C.: 4 

Bower Bridge: 34 

Bowron Bros.: 94 

Bowron, G.: 32 

Boys’ High School: 150 

Bray, W. C.: $1 

Brick houses: 129 

Bricks wharf: 135 

Bridle Path: 6, 11, 15, 18, 40, 136 

Brittan, J.: 19 

Brittan, W. G.: 19, 32, 128, 131 

Bromley: 7, 113, 149 

Brooker, S.: 34 

Brown, Robert: 152 

Buckley’s Road: 76 

Building Ordinance: requirements of, 57 

Burnham Industrial School: 146 

Burwood: 7, 34, 60, 148 

Butler, Samuel: 128; quoted, 8, 10, 44, 
129 

Buxton, Captain Thomas: 23 


Cable services: 137 
Cabstands: 44 
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Caledonian Road: 70, 72 

Cambridge Terrace: 22, 135 

Canal Reserve: 16, 17, $I, 75, 76, 139 

Canterbury Agricultural and Pastoral 
Association: 27, 68, 86 

Canterbury A. and P. Show: 92 

Canterbury Agricultural College, Lin- 
coln: 150 

“Canterbury Arms” Hotel: 36 

Canterbury Association: plan of, 1-5, 105, 
153; Papers, 10; Reserves Ordinance, 
13; sale of reserves, 13-4; sale of 
sections, 38, 39; houses imported by, 
128; Hagley Park reserve, 132 

Canterbury Chamber of Commerce: 92, 
135, 160 

Canterbury College Board of Governors: 
150, ISI, 152 

Canterbury Collegiate Union: 150 

Canterbury Horse and Steam Tramway 
Company: 45 

Canterbury Investment Company: 138 

Canterbury Meat Preserving Company: 
92 

Canterbury Pilgrims: 7, 11 

Canterbury Plains: 6, 10, 11, 17, 48, 158 

Canterbury Progressive Liberal Associ- 
ation: I§I 

Canterbury Province: Io 

Canterbury Public Library: see Library 

Canterbury runholders: dependence of 
Christchurch on, 159 

Canterbury Steam Navigation Com- 
pany: 46 

Canterbury Temperance Society: 143 

Canterbury University College: archi- 
tecture of, 133; classes begun, 150; 
theological students at, 154 

Carlyle Implement Works: 93, 99, 101 

Carlyle Street, 99 

Carruthers, J.: 113 

Cashel Street: 75 

Cashmere Hills: residential suburb, 20, 


79; school opened, 79; tramway ex- | 


tended from Sydenham, 79; sana- 
torium opened, 147 

Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament: 154 

Cathedral Square: 9, 12, 13, 25, 42, 43, 
45, 126, 131 

Cemeteries: I17 

Cemetery Board: 117 

Centralisation in local government: 125, 
126 

Charitable Aid: Board, 139, 146; funds, 
145, 146; gang, 146 

Charlesworth, Captain: 23 

“Charlotte Jane’: 38 

Choral Society: 135 


Christchurch: choice of site, §-12, 1573 
choice of name, 7; original plan of, 
I2, 15, 164; boundaries, 13, 14; 
public reserves, 13; communication 
routes, I§-20, 158; climate, 158 

Christchurch Cathedral: commenced, 13; 
architects, 134; building stone, 134 

Christchurch City Council: meetings 
held in Land Office, 21; task of 
drainage attacked, 50-3, 112; dis- 
posal of refuse attacked, 58; pre- 
cautions against epidemics taken, 60; 
street-lighting by electricity pro- 
posed, 62, 72; use of city fire engine 
for suburbs, 72, 77; tramway con- 
struction undertaken, 74; title of, 107; 
functions of, II0, III; amalgamation 
discussed, 121, 122, 160; Sunday 
trading prohibited, 135; speed regu- 
lations for bicycles and motor 
vehicles laid down, 136; telephone 
exchange installed, 137; unemploy- 
ment relief work provided, 139; 
grants to suburban libraries made, 153; 
powers of, 162 

Christchurch Electric Supply Empower- 
ing Act: 104 

Christchurch Fire Board: see Fire Board 

Christchurch Gas Company: see Gas 
Company 

Christchurch High School: 150 

Christchurch-Lyttelton railway: first sod 
turned, 47; opened, 48 

Christchurch Press: 60 

Christchurch Quay: 23, 46 

Christchurch Railway Station: opening 
of, 48 

Christchurch Tramway Board: see Tram- 
way Board 

Christian, Captain: 23 

Christ’s College: architecture of, 134; 
provision for secondary education, 
150; library, 152; link with land, 159 

Churches: establishment by various 
denominations, 153, 154; organisa- 
tions and societies of, 143, 152, 154 

Church of England: 2, 145, 147, 153, 154 

Church of the Blessed Sacrament: 154 

Church Property Trustees: 72 

Church schools: establishment of, 147, 
148; grants for, 147; withdrawal of 
grants to, 148 

City and Suburban Burgesses’ Associa- 
tion: 122 

City and Suburban Company: 45 

City, area of: 14 

City Fire Brigade: 72, 119 
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City milk supply: 81 

Civic amenities: 134-7 

Clark, W.: report on drainage scheme, 
113 

Clarkson’s drapery establishment: see 
J. Ballantyne and Co. 

Cobb and Company’s coaches: 18, 44, 45 

Cob Houses: 16; method of construction, 
128-9; landmarks and survivals, 20, 
132 

Colombo Street (Road): 20, 27, 69, 70, 
T19, 135, 148 

Colonial furniture: 129-30 

Colonial oven: 129 

Congregationalist church: 154 

Constitution Act (1852): 105 

Cook Strait submarine telegraph cable 
laid: 137 

Cost of living: 137-9 

Counties Act (1876): 106, 125 

Cranmer Square: 13 

Cridland, H. J.: quoted, 6 

“Crown Inn’, The: 142 

Customs house: 135 


Davis, H. J.: 94 

Day, George: 36 

Deans Brothers: §, 6, 131; quoted, 166; 
William, 39; John, 139 

Deans Estate: 15 

Depression of ’seventies and ‘eighties: 
effect on Canterbury, 87-8; progress 
of industry during, 93; effect on 
drainage scheme, 113; welfare work 
during, 145 

Destitute Men’s Home: 145, 146 

Destructor: §9, 62, 122, 123 

Diphtheria: outbreaks of, 59, 75, 114 

Dobson, A. Dudley: 55; quoted, 129 

Dobson, Edward: 17, 40, 44, 47, 50 

Dobson, E. and Son: $5 

Domains Board: 72 

Drainage: early attempts at, 9, 49-53; 
proposals for improvement of, 59-60; 
Christchurch District Drainage Act 
(1875), 112; Clark’s Report, 113; 
progress of scheme, 113-7 

Drainage Board: criticism of policy by 
Christchurch Press, 60; installation of 
electrical power by, 62; criticism by 
suburbs of, 67, 71; relations with 
other local bodies, 74, 112, 115; for- 
mation of, 112, 115; difficulties of, 113 

Drift to the north: 160, 162 

Dudley, Dr.: 19 

Duncan, P. and D.: go, 93 

Durham Street: 69 

Durham Street Methodist Church: 134 

Dyer’s Pass Road: 45, 79 
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East Christchurch school: 148 

Edgeware Road: 70 

Education: 147-52 

Education Act (1877): 148 

Education (adult): 151-2 

Education Board(s): 148 

Educational Ordinance: 147; (1875), 148 

Education (primary): 147-9 

Education (secondary and university): 
150-1 

Electric lighting of streets: 62 

Electricity, potential source of power for: 
158, 159 

Ellesmere: 18 

Ell, H. G.: 61, 79 

Employers’ Association: 160 

Engineering School: 150 

English trees: 131 

Ensor’s Road private school: 34 

Estuary: 8, 16, 18, 34, 35, 36, $1, 113 

Exhibitions: Inter-provincial, 88, 89; 
New Zealand Industrial, 94; Dunedin 
Industrial, 97 


Factory conditions: 163 

Factory sites: 163 

Fendalton: 7, 20, 25, 31, 64, 80, 148, 153 

Fendalton Road: 40 

Ferrymead: 18, 24; connected by rail 
with Christchurch, 46, 47 

Ferry Road: 16, 18, 23, 40, 42, 49, 50, 
70, 141, 154 

Fire Board: 123 

Fire brigades: 56, $7, 66, 69, 72,75, III, 
119, 123 

Fire engines: 57 

Fire Police: 56 

Fires: $7, 753; prevention of, 56-8 

First four ships: 153 

Fishermen’s Flats: 36 

Fitzgerald, J. E.: 4, 40, 105, 130, 134 

Floods: 51 

Flour, Meal and Frozen Meat Bag 
Factory: 94 

Flour mills: roo 

Foley’s theatre: 135 

Foresters’ Hall: 135 

Franco-Prussian War: effect on trade of, 
87-8 

Free, W. and F.: 34 

Friedelburg: 4, 80 

Friendly Societies: 145 

Frozen meat: export of, 140 

Fuhrmann’s Warehouse and Furniture 
Factory: 90 , 


Garden City: 132 
Gardens: Botanic, 61, 132; private, 9, 61, 
131-2, 1§8 
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Gaol: §9, 135 

Gas Company: 41, 61-2, 69, 119 

Gas lighting of streets: 62 

Gas Works: 99 

Gas Works’ Road: 93 

German Lutheran church: 134 

Girls’ High School: 150 

Gloucester Street: 75 

Godley, Charlotte: quoted, 128 

Godley, J. R.: 7, 105 

“Golden Age” Hotel: 1 

‘‘Golden Fleece”? Hotel: 142 

Goldfields: effect on trade of discovery of, 
87 

Governor’s Bay: building stone from, 
129, 133 

Grain, Produce and Finance Co. Ltd.: 95 

‘Grange’, The: 33 

Greater Christchurch: 120, 121, 123, 160, 
162 

Green, T. H.: 92 

Grey, Sir George: 5, 20 

‘Grove’, The: 20 


Hackthorne Road: 79 


Hagley Park: 13, 17, 51, 61, 124, 128, 132 


Hagley Park Road: 40 

Hall, John: 47 

' Halswell,.8. 16,18) 3%, 75, 51s. 536.333 
153, 154 

Hamilton, D.: 34 

Hancock’s soap and candle works: 98 

Harewood: 7 

Harewood Forest: 17 

Harewood Road: 40, 50, 148 

Harper, Bishop: 10, 22 

Harper, Henry W.: quoted, 10 

Hawker, G. T.: 34 

“Heathcote Arms” Hotel: 16, 142 

Heathcote Bridge: 77 

Heathcote Ferry: 16, 22, 34, 46, 85 

Heathcote: Lower, 16, 22-3, 24; Upper, 
18; Central, 18 

Heathcote Rivet f% 16) 225.333.4605. $2, 
112, 158 

Heathcote Road District: 73, 106; Board, 
$35-52,.73. 97 

Heathcote Sanitation Bill: 116 

Heathcote, Sir. W.: 22 

Heathcote Valley: 23, 24, 64, 100, 153 

Heathcote Wharf: 23 

Heywood, J. M.: 91 

High Street: 136 

Homesteads, early: 20, 33 

Hoon Hay quarries: 129, 133 

Hoon Hay Road: 40 

Hopkins, J.: 34, 46, 77 

Horticultural Society: 135 

Hospital Board: 146 


Hospitals Amendment Act (1885): 146 
Hospitals: public, 21, 135; fever, 58, 116; 
mental, 145; Christchurch, 146 

Hotels: 16, 142 
Housing: 128-31, 138, 161-2 
Hutton, Captain F.: 55, 152 


humiugrants: types of, 3-4, 17, 24, 80, 88, 
141 

Immigration: organised, 1-2; ettect of 
cold discoveries in Australia on, 5 

immigration Barracks: $9, 135 

Immigration Fund: 1 

Immigration Office Labour Exchange: 
139 

Impounded Land Fund: 66 

Incendiarism): 141 

Industrial Association of Canterbury, 89, 
Q2, 141, 150, 160 

Innes, Miss C. L.: 39; quoted, 10, 31, 130 

Inspectors: of Nuisances, 60, 71, 75; 
Sanitary, 50, 60; of Schools, 147, 148; 
of Thistles, 135 

Inter-provincial Exhibition: 88 

Isitt, Rev. L. M.: 143, 144 


Jackson and Bishop’s pottery works: 90 
Jackson’s Creek: 67, 78 

Johnson, —.: 132 

Jolie, E.:-12-3, 35.43 

Jubilee Home: 145 


Kaiapoi Woollen Mills: 95 
Kaituna quarries: 41 
Kennaway brothers: 16 
Kiwi, Sign of the: 79 
Knightstown: 70 


Labour for industry: 159 

Lady Visitors’ Association: 146 

Lake Coleridge Hydro-electric Works: 
62, 104 

Lamplighter: 100 

Land: ‘sufficient’ price of, 1-2; aggrega- 
tion of, 2; subdivision of, 28; sales of, 
29, 34, 38-9, 72, 138 

Land boom: 88 

Land Office: 21, 134, 152 

Lane, Walker and Rudkin: 98 

Latimer Square: 13 

Liberal-Labour party: 140 

Libraries: suburban, 71, 153 

Library: first public, 133, 151, 152-3; 
Provincial, 152 

Licensing Committee: 144 

Lightband and Allen: 97 

Lincoln Road: 18, 32, 40, 45, $I, 69 

Linwood: 20, 32, 64, 70, 73-6, 139, 154, 
163; created a borough, 110; amalga- 
mation with City, 73, 122-3 
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Linwood cemetery: 74 

Linwood, North: 76 

Linwood Town Board: 73, 75, 110 

Little River: railway begun, 48 

Local bodies: 62-3; functioning of, 110-19 

Local government: 64-5, 71, 105-10; 
disadvantages of, 120, 125 

Local Option Amendment Act: 144 

Lodges and Orders: work of, 145 

Luke Adams’s Pottery Works: 98 

Lyttelton: 7, 13, 18, 23, 35, 38, 47, 85, 
128, 135, 136, 165 

Lyttelton and Christchurch Road Com- 
Mission: 3§ 

Lyttelton Colonists’ Society: 151 

Lyttelton Harbour: 86, 158 

Lyttelton Harbour Board: 77 

Lyttelton, Hon. S.: 32, 79 

Lyttelton, Lord: 11, 39 

Lyttelton Road: 16, 18, 35, 36, 40 

Lyttelton Times: 10, 38, 48, 130 

Lyttelton tunnel: 11, 17, 47-8, 86, 158, 
159 


Madras Street: 41, 40, 69 

Mail delivery: 43-4, 136 

Mail services, via Panama and San 
Francisco: 137 

Main North Road: 18, 30, 70, 72 

Manufacturers’ Association: 160 

Market gardening: at Marshlands, 80; at 
Sumner, 83; at Heathcote, 100; at 
Radley, too 

Market Hall: 136 

Market Place (Square): 8, 39, 41, 44, 61, 
89, 131, 135, 136 

Marquet, Captain: 23 

Marshlands: 8, $2, 64, 80-1, 88, Too 

Marshlands Road: 80 

Marshlands School: 81 

Mathias, Rev. O.: 41 

Matthews and Co.: 92 

Maude, Nurse: 147 

Mayor’s Coal and Blanket Fund: 146 

Meat Export Company: 92 

Mechanics’ Institutes: 29, 151, 152 

Medical Officer: reports of, 60 

Merivale: 7, 153 

Merivale Lane: 70 

Mile Road: 76 

Milk: inspection of, 60 

Montreal Street: 69 

Moorhouse Avenue: 14 

Moorhouse, Superintendent W. S.: 18, 
21, 26, 32, 47 

Mountfort, B. W.: 133, 134 

Municipal Corporations Act: (1876), 109, 
110; (1900), T21 


Municipal Council: 14, 37, 41, 45, 50, $1, 
61 

Municipal Council Ordinance: (1859), 
106; (1861), 146 

Municipal destructor: see Destructor 

Municipal tepid baths: s9 

Museum, Canterbury: 21, 133, 150 

Mutual Improvement and Recreation 
Societies: 30, 77, 82, 152 


New Brighton: development as pleasure 
resort, 19; as residential suburb, 20, 
64; early settlement of, 34-5, 44, 128; 
river-service to, 46; extension of 
tramway to, 74; proclaimed a 
borough, 82, 110; amalgamation 
with City, 124 

New Brighton Improvement Associa- 
tion: 82 

New Brighton pier: 82 

New Brighton schools: 81, 82, 149 

New Brighton Tramway Company: 82 

News service: 136-7 

Newtown: 65, 69, 98, 108, 41 

New Zealand Company: 2 

N.Z. Farmers’ Co-operative Assn.: 9§ 

New Zealand Industrial Exhibition, 
(1885): 94 

New Zealand Shipping Company: 103 

Night School: 147 

Normal School: 148 

North Linwood: 76 

Nor’ westers: 8, It, $4 

Nurse Maude District Nurses’ Guild: 146 

Nursing School: establishment of, 146 


O’Brien and Co.: 94 

Oddfellows Hall (Woolston): 77 

Office Road: 70 

Old Age Pensions: 146 

Old Men’s Home: see Destitute»Men’s 
Home 

Opawa: settlement of, 20, 33-4; railway 
communication with City, 49; de- 
velopment of, 78, 138; schools, 34, 
148; amalgamation with City, 124; 
Anglican church opened, 153 

Opawa Road: 33, 78 

Orphanages: Church of England, 145; 
Government, 145 

Owles, Captain: 46 

Oxford Terrace: 128, 135 


Page’s Road: 74, 82 

Papanui: site of, 7; bush, 18, 22, 28; 
decline of, 25, 29; price of land, 29; 
early settlement and progress, 28-9, 
64; amalgamation with City, 124; 
schools, 147, 148; churches, 153, 154 
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Papanui Road: 13, 50, $1, 71, 135 

Papanui Sale-yards Company: 100 

Perceval, —.: 19 

Phillips, H.: 34 

Phillipstown: 148, 153, 154 

Philosophical Institute of Canterbury: 
55, 151-2 

“Plough Inn’, The: 142 

Police force: 141, 142 

Politics: 141, 160 

Population: distribution of, 22; effect of 
gold discoveries on, 87; census 
figures (1903), 157-8 

Port Cooper: 6, 18, 22, 48, 85 

Port Hills: 7; as residential area, 8; 
pierced by tunnel, 11, 158, 159; 
establishment of lime and brick kilns 
in valleys of, 84; tunnel road, 162 

Postage rates: 138 

Postal deliveries: 43-4 

Post Office: 131, 135, 136 

Potts, Thomas Henry: 131, 152 

Power for industry: 84, 104 

Presbyterian Church: 154 

Price’s brass foundry: 93, 99 

Primary education: 147-9 

Prison Gate Mission: 145 

Progressive Liberal Association: 142 

Prohibition movement: 143-4 

Provincial Architect: 133 

Provincial Council: 17, 19, 36, 40, 43, 
92, 102, 105, 125, 146, 147, 1§2 

Provincial Council Chamber: design of, 
133 

Provincial Gazette: so 

Provincial Government: 9, 13, 17, 51, $3, 
102, 164; abolition of, 88, 107, 111 

Provincial Government Buildings: 
foundation stone laid, 21, 133 

Provincial Library: 152 

Public Health Bill: 117 

Public Health Services: 58-61 

Pumping stations, construction of: in 
Sydenham, $55; in Linwood, 74; in 
Cashmere Hills, 79; at Tuam Street 
East, 113; at foot of Colombo Road, 
119 

Punch and Judy Shows: 45, 135 


Quarries: 41, 45, 129, 133 


Radley: 23, so 

Radley Bridge: site of, 23; dispute over 
control of, 73, 77 

Railways: effect of Christchurch to 
Lyttelton line on river shipping, 23; 
effect on settlement and local in- 
dustries 24-5, 27, 49; opposition 


to, 46; first line in N.Z. opened, 46; 
branch lines opened, 47, 48; effect on 
agricultural production, 48; Main 
South line completed, 48; Christ- 
church Railway Station opened, 48; 
Westland line completed, 85 

“Railway Town’’: 19, 20, 26, 27 

Railway Workshops: erection of, 65, 86, 
98; grievances of employees, 140 

Rapaki: building stone from, 133 

Rating: 114, 123, 148 

Redcliffs: 20, 36, 82 

Reece, E. and Sons: 90 

Reeves, Hon. W.: 33 

Refuse: disposal of, 58-9 

Religion: 153-5 

Religious denominations: establishment 
of churches by, 153-4 

Religious intolerance: 154 

Rents: in the ’sixties, 138 

Reservoirs: $4, $5, 79, I19 

Resident Magistrate’s Court: 21 

Rhodes and Reece: 81 

Rhodes Convalescent Home: 79 

Rhodes Swamp: 80 

Rhodes Swamp School: see Marshlands 
School 

Riccarton: settlement of, 17-8, 30-1, 64; 
expansion, 25; communication with 
Christchurch, 30; drainage of, §1; 
government of, 80, 112, 124; district 
school, 148; Anglican church opened, 
1$3 

Riccarton Bush: 10, 17, 31 

Raiccarton, Lower: 8, 80 

Riccarton: “model farm”’ at, 17 

Riccarton race-course: 31 

Riccarton Road: 18, 40 

Richardson, Hon. E.: 33 

Richmond: site of, 8, 22; settlement of, 
17, 31-2, 64; drainage problems, 52; 
amalgamation with City, 110, 121; 
Benevolent Society, 145; district 
school, 148 

Ridley Square: 13 

*Risingholme”’: 33 

River traffic: 16, 19, 22, 23, 25, 34, 43, 
45-6 

Road Boards: 28, 52, 74, 106, 108, 112, 
114, IIS, 118 

Roading: 39-43, $2, 71, 86, 161 

Roads District Ordinance, (1863): 105 

Rolleston, W.: 4; quoted, 105 

Roman Catholic Church: — welfare 
work of, 145; establishment of 
churches, 154 

“Royal” Hotel: 142 

Rugby Street: 70 
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Salisbury Street: 49 
Salvation Army: welfare work of, 145, 
154 
Samaritan Home: 145 
Sanatorium: established on Cashmere 
Hills, 147 
Sandbanks: removal of, 75 
Sand dunes: effect on settlement of, 7; 
lupins sown on, 35 
Sanitary Commission: appointment of, 
$0; advice to City Council, §3 
Sanitary Committee: reports of, 58, 60 
Sanitary Inspector: 50, 60 
““Sawyer’s Arms” Hotel: 142 
School Committees: 148 
School for the Deaf, (Sumner): 83 
School inspectors: 147, 148 
School of Art: 150 
Schools: buildings and furniture of, 149 
Schools: private, 34, 83, 147, 148-9; 
public, 30, 34, 36, 71, 79, 81, 82, 
147-9 
Scott Bros.: 93, 94 
Scott, Gilbert: 134 
Secondary and University education: 
facilities for, 150-1 
Secondary industries: establishment and 
development of, 24, 64, 84-5, 89-95; 
effect of depression on, 93; effect on 
City’s development, 95-104 
Selwyn, Bishop: 5, 33 
Selwyn County Council: 73, 146 
Selwyn Flax Company, Ltd.: 92 
Selwyn River: 16 
Sewage farm: 113 
Sewell, Henry: quoted, to, 23 
‘Shakespeare’ Hotel: 142 
Shaw’s brush factory: 94 
Shirley: 17, 70, 81 
Shopping areas: 135-6 
Show Day: 86, 98 
Silvester’s basket-works: 92 
“Slush-lamp”’ lighting: 129 
Social Welfare Work: 144-7 
Society of Land Purchasers: 7 
Sod houses: 76, 128, 129 
Southern Alps: ro, 158 
Speechley, E.: 134 
Speed restrictions: 136 
Spreydon: site of, 18-9; settlement of, 20, 
32-3, 64; expansion and development 
of, 25, 78-9; created a borough, 79; 
amalgamation with City, 124; 
school, 148; United Methodist 
Church, 154 
Spreydon Borough Council: 79 
Spreydon School: 79, 148 
‘*Squattocracies”’: 2 
Stafford, E. W.: 4 


Standard Company: 95 
Stanmore Road: 40 
“Star and Garter’? Hotel: 142 
Stephenson, George: 47 
Stephenson, Robert: 47 
Stevens, E. C. J.: 32, 89 
Street Lighting: 61-3, 69, 72, 100, I19, 
123 
Strickland Street: 79 
Styx flour mill: 100 
Styx River: 16, 17, 112 
St. Albans: site of, 8; settlement of, 18, 
29-30, 64, 72; expansion of, 25, 70-1; 
declared a borough, 70; school, 70, 
148; library 71; recreation ground, 
71; extension of tramline to, 71; Fire 
Brigade formed, 72; amalgamation 
with City, 72-3, 123; Benevolent Aid 
Society founded, 145; Mutual Im- 
provement Society founded 152; 
Anglican Church opened, 153 
St. Albans Borough Council: offices 
erected, 70; early difficulties, 71-2; 
first meetings held, 110; discussions 
with City Council re amalgamation, 
121 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church: 21, 
150, 154 
St. Asaph Street: 13, 14, 49 
St. Barnabas’s Anglican Church: 80 
St. John, Church of: 25 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic School: 147 
St. Mark’s Church: 33 
St. Martins: settlement, 20, 33-4, 64; 
drainage problems, 52; amalgamation 
with City, 124 
St. Michael’s Anglican Church: 21, 41, 91 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church: 134, 154 
St. Saviour’s Chapel: 133 
Suburbs: development of, 64-5; 96-104; 
planning for future, 162-5 
Suckling Bros.: 94 
Sumner: naming of, 12-3; site of, 35; 
settlement of, 20, 35-6, 64; extension 
of tramway to, 45; communications, 
82-3; Borough Council elected, 83; 
schools, 36, 83, 148; Anglican Church 
opened, 36, 153; amalgamation with 
City, 124 (footnote) 
Sumner Bar: 36 
Sumner Borough Council: 83 
Sumner, Dr.: 35 
Sumner Road: 16, 18, 40 
Sunday Observance League, (Canter- 
bury): 154 
Sunnyside: extension of tramway to, 45 
Supreme Court: 21; Order re drainage, 
51 
Survey Office: 21, 38 
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Swamps: effect on settlement of, 7-8, 
52; drainage of, §2; effect on health of, 
58 

Sydenham: site of, 19, 25; early home- 
steads, 20; effect of railway on settle- 
ment, 19-20, 25, 103; ‘‘Railway 
Town’, 19, 26, 27; early settlement, 
26, 64; development of, 26-8, 69-70; 
drainage problems, $2, 61, 67, 114; 
high-pressure water supply establish- 
ed, 55; declared a borough, 28, 6s, 
109; districts and boundaries of, 65; 
relations with City Council, 66; 
relations with Drainage Board, 67-8; 
roading problems, 67, 68; extension 
of tramway to, 70; establishment of 
industries, 98-101; Benevolent Society 
formed, 145; churches, 133, 153-4; 
future planning, 162-3; amalgama- 
tion with City, 122-3, 153. 

Sydenham Borough Council: first meet- 
ing of, 65, 109; road maintenance 
problems, 93, 101-2; disputes with 
Drainage Board, 67, 113-4; disputes 
with City Council, 66, 118; relief 
work provided, 139; cause of Railway 
Workshops’ employees championed, 
140; interest in elections on licensing 
issue, 144 

Sydenham Fire Brigade: 69 

Sydenham Park: 27, 45, 68, 141 

Sydenham Post Office: 70 

Sydenham Public Library: 60, 153 

Sydenham School: 149 

Synagogue, Jewish: 154 


Tancred, Sir Thomas: 19, 32, 33 

Taylor, T. E.: 143-4 

Telegraph System inaugurated: 136-7 

Telephone exchange in operation: 137 

Temperance campaign: 143-4 

“Temple of Truth’, The: 155 

Thistle Inspector: 135 

Thomas, Captain J.: 5-6, 7-8, 12-3, 18, 
35, 40, 103 

T-houses: 130 

Tibbs, —.: 91 

Timber supplies: 128 

Toomer’s factory: 94 

Total Abstinence Society: 143 

Town Belts: 14, 22, 43, 49 

Town Boards: 21, 37, 73, 75, 77, 83, 110, 
117, F390 

Town Districts Act (1881): 110 

Town Hall: 21 

Town-planning: need for, 160-5 

Tradesmen’s and Mechanics’ Loan So- 
clety: 145 

Trade unionism: 140-1 


Traffic: 1862 census of, 44; control of, 
45, 136; congestion of, 161; gyratory 
system in Cathedral Square, 126. 

Training College: 148 

Tramway Board: 45; installation of 
electrical plant by, 62; merging of 
tramway companies into, 112; elec- 
tion and first meeting of, 118; 
relations with City Council, 126 

Tramways: 45, 70, 79, 82, III, 117-9 

Transport: 43-9, 78, 82, 86, 103, 161 

Travel: methods of, 44-5 

Trent Bros.: 91 

Triangle, The: $3 

Tuam Street: 49, 90, 91, 113 

Tunnel road project: 103, 162 

Turnbull, Dr.: 54 

Typhoid fever: 59, 67, 75, 112, 114 


Unemployment relief: 139 
Union Methodist Church: 33 
Unionism, Trade: 140-1 

United Methodist churches: 154 
University education: 150-1 


Van Asch, Mr.: 83 

Vandalism: 141 

V-huts: 10, 128 

Victoria Square: see Market Place 
Victoria Street: 13, 44 

Vogel, Julius: 48, 88 

Volunteer Fire Brigade: 56, 57 
Volunteer Police: §7 

von Haast, Sir Julius: 21, 47, 151 


Wages: 138 

Waimairi County: 81, 124; Council, 80 

Waimakariri river: shingle fan, 7; danger 
of flooding, 51, $3, 159; flood of 
1868, $I 

Wainoni: 7 

Wakefield, E. G.: 1, 2, 135 

Wakefield, E. J.: quoted, 20-1 

Wakefield, F.: 35-6 

Wall, Arnold: quoted, 13 

Walters’ Warehouse and Furniture 
Factory: 90 

Waltham: 65, 68, 98, 145, 149 

Ward and Company: 95 

Ward, Crosbie: 4, 8, 18, 40, 137; quoted, 
ite) 

Wards, City: 123 

Water supply: artesian wells, 53-5; high- 
pressure system, $5-6, I19, 123; 
reservoirs, $4, $5, 79, 119 

Wesleyan chapel, High Street: 21; fire in, 
56 

West Christchurch School: 148, 149, 150 
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West Coast gold discoveries: effect on Wood, W. D.: 26 
settlement, 18 Woodham Road: see Mile Road 
West Coast Railway League: result of Woolston: site of, 16; settlement of, 19, 
agitation by, 48 20, 64; industrial development of, 
Westenra, Captain: 19 23-5, 36, 97; Town Board elected, 77; 
Westland: 10; completion of railroad to, declared a borough, 78, 110; amalga- 
85 mation with City, 78, 123; school, 
Whately Road: see Victoria Strect 148; Anglican Church opened, 153; 
Whitcombe and Tombs: 94 future planning for, 163 
“White Hart’ Hotel: 44, 142 Woolston Public Library: 77 
Wilderness Road: 79 Woolston Tanneries: 36, 97 
Wilkinson, Captain: 19 Woolston Town Board: 73, 77, 110 
Willow Bank Coach Service: 78 Worcester Street: 74, 75 
Wilson, J. Cracroft: 79 Worthington, A. B.: 155 
Wilson, William: 30, 131 
Wilson’s Road: 33, 42, 93 Young Men’s Christian Association: 154 
Windmill Road: 19, 26, 69 ; 
Winter Work Fund: 139 Zealandia Carpet Factory: 97 
Women’s Institute: 61 Zoning of industries: 95-6, 101, 161 
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